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FOREWORD 


Education is the truest image of man, society and the world. It heralds the victory and 
advancement of tradition and civilization, excellence and devotion to ascent in every direction. 
Both Rabindranath Tagore and Alfred North Whitehead, the outstanding educational 
philosophers of the East and the West, advocate education as a matter of unending quest 
for man the eternal pilgrim of fullness and perfection, poignance and dedication. 


A critical study of the educational thoughts of Tagore and Whitehead in terms of man, 
society and the world from diverse essential perspectives like love and joy, creativity and 
freedom, peace and universal brotherhood of man and so on not only broadens the canvas 
of dignity and righteousness, serenity and blessedness but also widens the progress of 
civilization and march for ascent and excellence. In Tagore’s philosophy of education, the 
world of humanism beckons fostering and disseminating the newer identity of man replacing 
all inner ukase. The continuous and sustained discovery of the mind that cares for the education 
of empathy and sympathy, unity and universality of what stands for the all-embracing 
efflorescence of man and society is what he has always advocated and made thrilling 
experiments. Apart from education of life rather than mere education for life that is rest 
assured with utilitarian ends-in-view, he shows the undiscovered avenues of self-exploration 
in terms of self-realisation—Sadhana—entwining the enchanting components of humane 
enlightenment like love, beauty, soul consciousness, realisation in action and that of infinity. 
Whitehead also directs our attention to the same objectives of education in tune with peace 
and sympathy, excellence of the individual and the society that welcome ceaseless redefining 
and revaluating the self as the exponent of altruism. He also advocates like Tagore the role 
of education for excellence in aesthetic and spiritual sensibilities, which addresses love to 
be fruitful in service, patience to lightly bear joys and sorrows, victory and defeat, success 
and futility. 

The quest for the universal man by means of education as Tagore has marvellously 
made in exploring and expanding the sky of the mind—chidakas—prompts and prepares one 
to be a partner and appreciator of Whitehead whose philosophy of education echoes almost 
the same vision of the march of man. As the twenty-first century education is confronted 
and challenged with man lost in men and vice versa, and societies at cross-roads with values, 
ethos and moorings, it is time now or never to follow the footprints of these two rarest 
of the rare masterminds. 


Mohit Chakraborti 
Former Professor of Education 


PREFACE 


Education is the social heritage of humans, which forms the very basis of human civilization. 
Eminent educationists came into existence in different parts of the world in different periods 
of history. Inspite of wide spatial and temporal disparities, sometimes identical or similar ideas 
are reflected in the points of view of two educational thinkers. 

Since the first quarter of the twentieth century some researchers in the fields of philosophy, 
literature, social sciences and education have been engaged in comparative study between 
thinkers who are separated by distances of space and time. In the mid-twentieth century 
research activities of this type led to research of another type which can be characterized as 
study of parallel ideas in the context of developing civilization. The present research falls under 
the category of “study of parallel ideas between thinkers” separated by distance of space. 

The author has brought to light the rich educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead. The 
ideas of Tagore’s philosophy of education remained unknown to the English-knowing world 
because most of his writings in this area are in Bengali language. Whitehead’s ideas on 
education have remained rather obscure till recently because of his terse metaphysical 
formulations. This study aims at comparing the educational theories of Tagore and Whitehead 
in lucid English language for the benefit of English-knowing people all over the world. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Alfred North Whitehead were contemporaries. Both of them 
were born in the year 1861. Despite the fact there was no direct contact between them, parailel 
ideas have been found in their educational views. 

The present study also has great heuristic value for the future. Its primary aim is to 
discover, analyse, and critically evaluate parallel ideas in two men of genius, one representing 
the Oriental culture, and the other representing the occidental culture. This discovery and 
intellectual analysis of parallel ideas in these two intellectual stalwarts, is likely to prepare the 
way for East-West understanding in future, and thus strengthen the cause of lasting world order. 

Rabindranath Tagore was an eminent thinker of the Eastern culture, who pinned his faith 
on idealism, humanism, naturalism, and perfectionism. Alfred North Whitehead was a brilliant 
thinker of the Western culture, whose world-view can be characterized as idealistic, humanistic, 
and perfectionistic. Both of them laid stress on basic goodness, creative upsurge, and freedom 
in humans, all over the world. Both of them had firm conviction that humankind would progress 
culturally, and that peace would prevail in the world through effective implementation of the 
techniques of conflict-resolution. Both of them ardently hoped that an ideal state of human 
existence can be ushered into existence, in future, through implementation of a policy of holistic 
creative education. 

Tagore and Whitehead have recognized the supreme importance of reason, while they 
theorised on education. They both realized that a consistent theory of education cannot have 
irrational ideas in it. 

Tagore and Whitehead recognized that integration of Eastern and Western culture is 


possible, if Oriental and Occidental people pin their faith on reason. Reason in individuals 
do not separate them; rather, it unites them. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead lay stress on cultivation of values through educative process. 
In their view, life is search for values; and successful life is attainment of values. Values cannot 
be understood through scientific analysis and logical reasoning, but rather, through intuitive 
comprehension. Both Tagore and whitehead maintain that intrinsic values can be praspen 
through intuitive comprehension. 


Both Tagore and Whitehead recognize the fundamental importance of science and values 
in any educational programme, from the level of primary education up to the highest academic 
level of rigorous research. Both pin their faith on empirical truth, which is obtained through 
scientific research. Yet, both of them recognize the supreme importance of intrinsic and eternal 
values, which have been sustaining human existence for centuries. Zest for life, creative 
upsurge, love, happiness, and peace are some of the perennial values, which humans all over 
the world have been cherishing from the very dawn of civilization. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead recognized the importance of facts and values in any civilized 
society. In their view, empirical science gives us knowledge of facts and axiology (value theory) 
gives us knowledge of values. An effective system of education integrates scientific facts 
with values. Humans deal with actualities in life with the aid of scientifically established truths 
(i.e. tested facts), and ideals in human existence through moral vision, aesthetic refinement, 
and religious intuition (i.e. goodness, beauty and truth). 

Both Tagore and Whitehead recognize that although humans live and move about i in the 
actual world, which is full of difficulties and hopes, they have a strong urge to transcend the 
hard actualities of life through passionate love for humanity, lasting peace on the global scale 
and communion with God through religious intuition. 

Aim of education, according to both of them is all-round development of personality. 
Both of them, therefore, gave emphasis on intellectual, aesthetic, moral and cultural development 
of an individual. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead, have recognized dignity, freedom and creative potentiality of 
all human beings. Both of them emphasize the basic goodness in all persons, which can be 
nurtured and sustained through education. The aim of education according to both is to develop 
the personality of an individual to the fullest possible extent, along with an over-all development 
of the society. 

Both of them believe in allowing maximum possible freedom to learners during the process 
of learning. However, both Tagore and whitehead recommend that there must be proper balance 
between freedom and discipline. 

Rigid, dull and stereotyped learning has been criticized by them while dynamism, change 
and flexibility in education has been favoured by both Tagore and Whitehead. They have 
been critical of bookish knowledge which leads to uncritical acceptance of facts. Both of 
them give due emphasis on development of imagination in pupils. Both of them have laid 


stress on nurturing creative potentialities in young learners. Both of them believe that creativity 
thrives and flourishes if it is nurtured and it declines and withers if it is oppressed. Both 
of them have laid emphasis on the environment of the educational institution which provides 
ample opportunity to the learners for the development of their creative imagination. Both of 
them recognize that the process of education can be effective if creative potentialities in 
individuals find opportunities for self-actualization. Both of them give due emphasis on attainment 
of excellence for the development of civilization. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead have laid stress on intimate contact of learners with nature. 
They recommend that the balance, rhythm and harmony in this universe must not be disturbed. 
Both of them have laid stress on education for ecological harmony, which is one of the main 
themes of contemporary civilization. 

Both of them have laid stress on moral, aesthetic and humanistic aspect of education. 
They have urged that lasting world order can be ushered into existence through conflict- 
resolution and bonds of mutual understanding between different people. 

We find affinities in the view points of Tagore and whitehead, because both were 
humanists, idealists and perfectionists. 

Futurological trends can also be found in the educational ideas of both Tagore and 
Whitehead. 

In India, parallel ideas can be found in the educational ideas of Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, 
Gandhiji, Vinoba Bhave and Zakir Hussian. Both Tagore and Sri Aurobindo conceived of model 
educational institutions. Visva-Bharati symbolizes Tagore's conception of a model educational 
institutions. Auroville represents Sri Aurobindo's perfect model of an ideal educational institution. 
Gandhiji's Wardha system and Tagore's Santiniketan also resembled quite a lot. Humanism 
of Vinoba Bhave also had affinity with the humanistic ideas of Tagore. There is also similarity 
between Tagore's Visva-Bharati and Zakir Hussain’s Jamia Millia. 

In the United Sates of America, Whitehead exerted most powerful influence on several 
philosophers, educational theorists, and psychologists. Gotshalk elaborated and systematically 
developed Whitehead’s ideas on education. Mackinnon, Barron, Taylor, Parnes, and several 
others recognized the supreme importance of nurturing creative potentiality in young people 
through the process of education. The American civilization reached the zenith of creative 
excellence due to its young and original creative minority during the mid-twentieth century. 
The American civilization stands at the apex of the entire human civilization not because of 
its affluence and military process, but rather, due to its talented minority who are intellectually, 
excellent, open-minded, and humane. Maximum possible academic freedom and research 
facilities are given to students and researchers in American schools and universities. Such 
a congenial academic atmosphere has been responsible for evoking creative excellence in 
American culture in recent years. Thus, the theorization on education by Whitehead has been 
empirically confirmed. 

It can be noted that advanced societies of the world have been exhibiting certain new 
cultural traits of conflict-resolution through stress on détente, formation of integrated social 


constellations, such as North Atlantic Treaty Organization, European Common Market, exchange 
of scientific experts between nations, and so.on; nations are moving slowly, although occasionally 
falteringly, towards the formation of a world community of nations. 

Recently, several eminent thinkers have been thinking in terms of a global society, and . 
lasting world order. It is now quite obvious, due to rapid exchange of ideas on the global scale, 
the human groups may discard their regionalism in favour of globalism and cosmopolitanism. 
It is an extremely healthy sign for the future progress of humankind. The International 
Commission on Education for the Twenty-first Century entitled ‘Learning: The Treasure Within’ 
(Delors, 1996) regarded education as indispensable asset in the attempt to attain peace along 
with freedom and social justice’. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead's thoughts have relevance in The contemporary ‘knowledge 
society’ emphasized by UNESCO. 

We can ponder over Tagore's. vision of present day India emerging ahead towards the 
status of a knowledge society, as visualised in the following verse: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
; narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening 
thought and action; 
Into that heaven of freedom, my father, 
let my country awake. 


The National Knowledge Commission (2005) in India focused on 'Creating a world class 
environment for creation of knowledge’. Whitehead also gave emphasis on creation of new 
knowledge through adventure of ideas. 

Tagore believed that only that teacher can teach who has been learning himself. Whitehead 
remarked that knowledge cannot remain fresh like a fish. The UNESCO document states 
that in the twenty-first century the teachers need to ensure continuing personal development 
including upgrading of knowledge and teaching skill. 

In the era of globalization, people talk of ‘brain circulation’ rather than “brain drain’. 
Tagore believed that in the university, people can work together in a common.pursuit of truth 
Whitehead felt that universities are for germination of new ideas and dissemination of 
knowledge. 


Thus Tagore and Whitehead visualised decades earlier the present day world emerging 
towards the status of a knowledge-society. 

Hence, the present work aims at laying stress on the point that in the recent context 
of knowledge-explosion, whenever some knowledge is created, it becomes the common cultural 
heritage for the entire mankind. Scientific knowledge, for instance, is universal in its 
acceptability. It is not culture-relative. It is the aim of this work to show that what is true 
of science is also true of humanistic science. Theorization on education by Tagore and 
Whitehead has validity for all normal, healthy, open-minded, potentially creative, freedom-loving, 
and self-respecting people all over the world. It should be given the same academic status, 
and general acceptability as an empirically verifiable scientific theory. Theorization on education 
by Tagore and Whitehead have thus perennial significance. 

The present study is of great relevance in the context of the recent trends toward 
globalism, humanism, and human perfectibility, which we note in the rapidly advancing 
civilization. Civilization had already undergone tremendous change since World War H (1945). It 
is undergoing unprecedented change in the twenty first century. 

Intellectual preparedness of intellectuals all over the world is of extreme importance for 
ushering into existence a new era, which is expected to be of great promise for the entire 
humankind. It is of urgent necessity now that new decision-making has to be done for framing 
educational policies for the future intellectual, moral and aesthetic development of humankind, 
in keeping with spirit of the contemporary period. 

Present, and future educational theorists, and policy-makers can find a rich fund of ideas 
in the educational theories of Tagore and Whitehead. Despite the fact, that Tagore and 
Whitehead formulated their educational theories during the first three or four decades of the 
twentieth century, their views are still relevant in the context of rapidly growing civilization, in 
the twenty first century. 

In the firmament of education, the two creative giants of the world-——Rabindranath Tagore 
and Alfred North Whitehead will remain shining like bright stars for ever. 

It gives me immense pleasure, honour and privilege to acknowledge my indebtedness and 
sense of gratitude to our honourable Vice Chancellor, Prof. Suranjan Das, M.A. D.Phil (oxon), 
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have been incorporated. 

My vocabulary fails me to express my feelings of gratitude to my respected and learned 
mother Mrs. Anjali Sinha, M.A. (Gold medallist), who profoundly influenced me and gave 
constructive suggestions. 
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Math, for his encouraging attitude, sincere help and sound co-operation. 
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CHAPTER -I 


INTRODUCTION 


Education is the social heritage of humans, which forms the very basis of human civilization. 
The system of education has been changing from time to time, and place to place, in accordance 
with the social, economic and political needs of the members of a socio-cultural system of 
a particular geographical region in a particular epoch. An individual is the product of his time, 
and geographical region. He develops his mental framework, according to the environment, 
and cultural norms and values of his socio-cultural system. 

Eminent educationists came into existence in different parts of the world, and in different 
periods of history. Their educational philosophies got moulded, in accordance with their 
respective historical backgrounds, cultural traditions, economic conditions, geographical 
features, political systems and ideologies of their countries. Inspite of wide spatial, and temporal 
disparities, sometimes identical or similar ideas can be found in the educational theorizations 
of two or more educational thinkers living in two different geographical regions. 

In recent years, radical changes have taken place in social, economic and political situations 
throughout the world because of new discoveries and inventions in the fields of science and 
technology. Along with the progress, and development in the fields of science and technology, 
many problems have also emerged. Two world wars had devastating effects on life and property 
on mass scale. Over and above that, in the technologically advanced societies, human life has 
become mechanical, leading to the feeling of purposelessness. People, therefore, have lost faith 
on mere intellectual analysis of social problems. In consequence, great thinkers at present, have 
tried to solve social problems by integrating scientific and religious approaches. They have 
been trying to lay stress on humanism, higher values of life and unity of humankind. 

In the East, Rabindranath Tagore was an eminent poet and philosopher, who threw valuable 
light on the educational problems, with special reference to Indian cultural situation. In the 
West, on the other hand, Alfred North Whitehead was an eminent philosopher and scientist, 
who expressed his ideas on education, with special reference to Western culture. 


1.1 BIOGRAPHICAL GLIMPSES OF TAGORE AND WHITEHEAD 


1.1.1 Rabindranath Tagore’s Biography 


Rabindranath Tagore was born in Calcutta on 7th May, 1861, when Indian renaissance was 
in a fairly advanced stage. He belonged to a highly educated, cultured, religious and en-lightened 
family. His father Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905), an eminent leader of Brahmo Samaj, was 
a man of highly religious temperament and of a saintly disposition. He was known as ‘Maharshi’ 
(Great Saint) for his religious outlook. Krishna Kriplani described him as a man who was ‘God- 
intoxicated’, and his father Prince Dwarkanath Tagore found him to be practising “Brahmo 
the whole day”.? 


Educational Thoughts of Tagore and Whitehead Revisited 


Rabindranath Tagore was born and brought up in the traditional Indian culture of his family. 
Nevertheless, he and his family members were receptive to the covetable values and norms 
of Western culture. One can, therefore, note in the views and writings of Tagore a synthesis 
between Eastern and Western cultural values.’ 

Tagore wrote about himself and his family as follows: 

“I was born in what was then the metropolis of British India. My ancestors came floating to 

Calcutta upon the earliest tide of the fluctuating fortune of the East India Company. The 

conventional code of life for our family thereupon became a confluence of three cultures: 

The Hindu, the Mohammedan and the British. My grandfather belonged to the period when 

an amplitude of dress and courtesy and generous leisure were gradually being clipped and 

curtailed into Victorian manner, economical in time in ceremonies and in the dignity of personal 

appearance. This will show that I came to a world in which the modem city-bred spirit of 
progress had just begun diving its triumphal car over the luscious green life of our ancient 
village community.” 


Though the trampling process was almost complete around me, yet the wailing cry of 
the past was still lingering over the wreckage.4 

Tagore lost his mother in his early youth; hence, it was his father’s influence and memories, 
which are amply expressed through his writings. 

At the age of five, Rabindranath started reading and writing with his brother Somendranath 
and nephew Satya. “At last there came a day when Somendra and Satya had to go to school. 
Rabindranath was two years younger, and his elders thought that he should stay at home for 
some time longer. But Rabindranath wanted to go to school because to go to school meant to 
go out into the big, free outside world. He thought it would be a way of escape from his 
imprisonment in the house.” However, Tagore soon discovered “school was another prison, much 
more dreary than home and he named it his ‘Andamans’ when he worked back on those days.” 

Tagore described his school experience in the following words: 

“School grabbed the best part of the day, and only fragments of time in the morning and evening 

slipped through its clutching fingers. As soon as, I entered the class-room, the benches and 

tables forced themselves rudely on my attention, elbowing and jostling their way into my mind. 

They were always the same—stiff, cramping, and dead. In the evening, I went home, and 

the oil lamp in our study room, like a stern signal, summoned me to the preparation of the 

next day’s lessons. There is a kind of grasshopper which takes the colour of the withered 


leaves among which it works unobserved. In like manner, my spirit also shrank and faded 
among those faded, drab-coloured days.”® 


Tagore gave up going to school as it appeared to him lifeless, stiff, cramping, uninteresting 
and ‘uninspiring. He was taught science, arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, religion, 
philosophy, music, drawing and Bengali, Sanskrit and English languages at home by private 
tutors. He was also encouraged to practise wrestling and gymnastics. The intellectual and 
religious atmosphere of his family contributed to the sharpening of his intellect and cultural 
refinement. 
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Tagore wrote his first poem, Abhilash (Yearning) in 1873. His poem Sandhya Sangit 
(evening song) was highly appreciated by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. In 1878, he went to 
England to study law. He returned home in 1880, as the subject had no appeal for him. He was 
married in 1883. He started educational experiments at Santiniketan with only five pupils on the 
rolls. His wife died in 1902, eldest daughter in 1904, father in 1905, and youngest son in 1907. 
Inspite of these sad events, he continued his great mission of life; that is, working for the 
welfare of the entire humankind. Daisaku Ikeda has aptly commented on Tagore as follows: 

“Perhaps the poet did perceive a dark shadow of fate — they often fall on human lives— but 

he overcame his sorrows because he looked boldly and fearlessly at the great inner sea of 

universal life. If he had not done this, he would have been unable to manifest the courage 

to brave the crushing sorrows he experienced and to find a new source of strength. Accepting 

his own sorrow as a Self-imposed trial, he moved courageously forward along the path of 

his mission for the peace and happiness of all mankind. It is this way of life that I commend 

most highly in Tagore. A person awakened to his great mission can overcome grief and use 

experience as a spring-board to the next stage in a creative life.” 


Tagore was deeply concerned about his countrymen. He composed patriotic songs in 
connection with 1905 partition of Bengal. In 1912, he left for England. His fame as a poet 
of eminence was recognized all over the world when his collection of poems entitled ‘Gitanjali’ 
was published. He was awarded Nobel prize for literature in 1913. He was invited to deliver 
Hibert lectures at Oxford University in 1930. His Hibert lectures were published in the form 
of a book entitled: ‘The Religion of Man’. 

Rabindranath Tagore was not merely a famous poet, but also a playwright, novelist, painter, 
music-composer and an educationist. He was a versatile genius. He enunciated theories of 
aesthetics, religion, philosophy and education. 

In 1885, Indian National Congress was founded. Although Tagore was not a politician 
by temperament yet he could not refrain from rapidly developing nationalistic feelings and 
ideas in India. He took active part in all the sessions of the Indian National Congress held 
in Calcutta. Nehru wrote about Tagore as follows: 

“He was no politician, but he was too sensitive and devoted to the freedom of the Indian 

people to remain, always in his ivory tower of poetry and song. Again and again, he stepped 

out of it, when he could tolerate some development no longer, and in prophetic language 

warned the British Government or his own people. He played a prominent part in the Swadeshi 

movement that swept through Bengal in the first decade of the twentieth century.”® 


In 1915, Tagore was knighted by the King George V of England and Emperor of India. 
However, he renounced Knighthood in 1919, as a protest against massacre at Jalianwala Bagh 
at Amritsar. Kriplani wrote about Tagore as follows: | 

“It was not the renunciation of Knighthood, which in any case added little to his status, but the 

courage with which he voiced the people’s anguish... It was a gesture which restored the self- 

respect of the nation and gave its people courage and faith at a time when they were sorely 
needed. The British ruling authorities never forgave what they deemed an unheard of 


impertinence.”? 
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He composed innumerable patriotic songs, which reflected his deepest love and regard 
for his mother-land. However, his patriotism was constructive. His ‘Ekla Chalo Ray’, ‘Desher 
Mati’, ‘Matri Murti’, ‘Matri Griha’ are some of the patriotic songs, which give glimpses of 
his vision of India, Through Gora, the hero of his fiction, Tagore asserted: 

“We must refuse to allow our country to stand at the Bar of a foreign court and be judged 

according to a foreign law. Our ideas of shame or glory must not depend on minute comparisons 

at every step with a foreign standard. We must not feel apologetic about the country of our 

birth — whether it be about its traditions, faith or its scriptures — neither to others nor even 

to ourselves. We must save our country and ourselves from insult by manfully bearing the 

burdens of our motherland with all our strength and all our pride.”!° 


Tagore’s nationalism grew into internationalism, as he developed his idealistic philosophy 
of unity of all life. He tried to communicate to the world, the message of the coming together 
of the races, of nations, of universal humanity. He worked unwearily to relieve distress of the 
entire humankind. The altruistic activities helped him to think on the international plane. Verma 
wrote about Tagore thus: 

“On the basis of his own intuitive realizations and experiences of life, he has evolved an ethical 

view of the world and he obtains additional sanction for it from the Upanishadic texts. He, 

thus, formulates a philosophical idealism that supports social reforms, mental emancipation 

and melioristic and altruistic activity in the world.”!! 


The song he wrote for a session of the Congress, which is now the Indian National Anthem, 
bears the stamp of his ideal”of unity of mankind. Sykes remarked as follows: 


“Tagore was convinced that the nations of the world can only find happiness and real wealth 

by friendship and cooperation.”!* 

Besides, visiting England thrice, Tagore undertook tour to America, Russia and many other 
countries of Europe and Asia. He came into contact with leading writers and thinkers of his 
period, such as W.B. Yeats, Bernard Shaw and H.G. Wells. He also met King Faisal of Iraq 
at Baghdad. . | 

In 1921, Tagore made a public trust of Visva-Bharati, and at that time it was formally 
inaugurated. In 1940, the Oxford University honoured him by conferring on him the honorary 
degree of Doctorate, at a special Convocation held at Santiniketan. 

Tagore remained a prolific writer till he breathed his last on August 7, 1941. 


1.1.2 Whitehead’s Biography 

Alfred North Whitehead was born on February 15, 1861, at Ramsgate in Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
England. His grandfather, father, uncles and brothers were in the field of education, religion 
and local administration. 

In 1815, grandfather, Thomas Whitehead became head of a private school in Ramsgate, 
to which his father, Alfred Whitehead succeeded in 1852.'3 There was, therefore, cultural, 
-religious and literary atmosphere in his home, and Whitehead was deeply influenced by it. This 
family background helped him a lot to develop into an eminent scholar. 
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Whitehead was taught Latin and Greek at the age of ten and twelve respectively. He was 
also taught history in which he took keen interest. At spare time, he read Wordsworth and 
Shelley with profound interest. He read The Bible in Greek language. He had keen interest 
in mathematics from his early childhood. 

In 1880, Whitehead joined Trinity College, Cambridge. There he studied mathematics 
intensively. He used to discuss politics, religion, philosophy and literature with his friends. 
In 1885, he got a fellowship and a teaching assignment simultaneously at Trinity. He held the 
position of Senior Lecturer till 1910. 

Whitehead was married to Evelyn Willoughby Wade in 1890. Whitehead wrote about his 
wife: 

“Her vivid life has taught me that beauty, moral and aesthetics, is the aim of existence, and 

that kindness, and love, and artistic satisfaction are among its modes of attainment.”!4 


Whitehead had a towering personality. Writings in diverse fields of intellectual disciplines 
streamed forth from his fertile pen. He was basically a mathematician. His first book, A Treatise 
on Universal Algebra was published in 1898. Whitehead wrote: 

“The Treatise on Universal Algebra led to my election to the Royal Society in 1903. Nearly 

thirty years later (in 1931) came the fellowship of the British Academy as the result of work 

on philosophy, commencing about 1918.”15 


In 1910, Whitehead wrote a book entitled Principia Mathematica in collaboration with 
Bertrand Russell. This is a monumental work in the field of mathematical logic, in which 
Whitehead tried to deal with the philosophical problems of modern mathematics. 

In 1910, Whitehead left Cambridge for London, where he remained till 1924. He wrote 
Introduction to Mathematics in 1911. He served University College, London and the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology in Kensington during the period 1911 to 1914. During 
the later years of this period he was Dean of the Faculty of Science in the University, Chairman 
of the Academic Council, which manages the internal affairs concerned with London education, 
and a member of the Senate. He was also Chairman of the Managing Council of The Goldsmith’s 
College and a member of the Council of the Borough Polytechnic. !® 

H.B. Van Wesep wrote: 

“Throughout his life Alfred North Whitehead always had one eye on the alert for new worlds 

to conquer. After a distinguished career in mathematics in Sheltered Cambridge University, 


England, this late-maturing scholar pulled up stakes to transfer to the turmoil of Londen 
University.”!7 


Whitehead studied a great deal of mathematics, physics and life science. He read 
philosophy during his student life at Cambridge. At that time, he nearly-knew by heart parts 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, but, later on, he forgot it because he was ‘early 
disenchanted’ with it.!ë Whitehead was interested in showing the usefulness of speculation. !? 
In the Universal Algebra, he does not show much eagerness in interpreting uninterpreted facts 
as in evolving a broad logical scheme, which becomes useful for suitably understanding known 
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facts.2° However, upto 1924, he ‘was regarded only as a mathematician.’2! His philosophical 
writings started in 1919, when he wrote Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge. In 1920, he wrote The Concept of Nature, and in 1922, The Principle of Relativity. 
These three books show his departure from mathematical physics to philosophy. 

In 1924, he was invited to join the Department of Philosophy at Harvard University. He 
retired from this post in 1937 as Professor Emeritus. In 1925, he wrote Science and the Modern 
World, one of his widely read book. He became well-known as a philosopher by writing his 
book entitled Process and Reality, in 1929. In this book, Whitehead has enunciated the thesis 
that the actual entities are in active interaction with each other throughout the nature. In 1933, 
he wrote Adventures of Ideas, which reveals insights into evolution of human civilization. 

Bruce Kuklick wrote: 

“For many reasons, it is impossible even to sketch Whitehead’s development as a thinker, 

or his mature metaphysics, he was exceptionally productive in a variety of fields. At Trinity, 

he had explored the new logic, and its consequences for the foundations of physics. While 

in London, he examined the philosophy of science, both formally and informally. At Harvard, 

he elaborated a comprehensive philosophical system.”?? 


Whitehead’s synthetic power is revealed in the books Religion in the Making. The Function 
of Reason and Nature and Life written in 1926, 1929 and 1934 respectively. His distinctive 
contribution to the field of education is his well-known book ‘The Aims of Education’, which 
is a collection of some of ‘his best known lectures. In this book, Whitehead explained that 
the main aim of education is to make a person cultured in his outlook, and behaviour, and 
make him an expert in the field of his specialization. 

Whitehead’s contribution to education is memorable, however, it is derived mainly through 
the interpretation and explication of the concepts of his general philosophic doctrine.” 

Whitehead was a profound scholar, and also had a remarkable memory. His vast readings 
helped him to sharpen his intellect and enhance his creative ability. Bertrand Russell wrote: 


“Whitehead was a man of extraordinary wide interest, and his knowledge of history used to 
amaze me.”24 


Whitehead was awarded Order of Merit in 1945. He was a great intellectual, and a versatile 
genius, who made valuable contributions to the fields of mathematics, philosophy, religion, 
science and education. He was also a brilliant conversationalist. He breathed his last on 
December 30, 1947. 


1.22 TAGORE AND WHITEHEAD’S VIEWS ON EDUCATION 
1.2.1 Tagore’s Views 


Tagore’s educational philosophy is the outcome of social, economic, religious and political 
background of India. He was profoundly influenced by the ancient cultural heritage of India. 
He incorporated in his idealist philosophy, the fundamental ideas of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads. He was particularly influenced by the theistic Vedanta of the Upanishads. He was 
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also influenced by the medieval Indian saints and their religious outlook. He was also influenced 
by the poet-musicians of West Bengal, who are known as ‘Bauls’. 

Despite the fact that his philosophical ideas had firm moorings in the Vedantic tradition, 
he did not remain impervious to the rapid intellectual developments, which were taking place 
in the Western civilization. He drew his inspiration from Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who advocated 
the cultivation of English language by the educated people of India. He believed, like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, that the wisdom of the West had a positive message for the educated people 
of India. He recognized that liberal and progressive ideas may be found in Western political, 
social and economic theories. Furthermore, he recognized that Western science and technology 
were mainly responsible for the development of modern civilization. 

Tagore maintained that Western wisdom must be integrated with ancient Indian cultural 
values and norms. In his view, whatever is relevant in Indian tradition must be systematically 
integrated with liberal, rational and scientific ideas of the Western culture. 

Tagore was opposed to all forms of orthodoxy, which was prevalent in India during his 
time. In his view, the goals of mankind must always be changed and revised in the light of 
new ideas, which have emerged from modern civilization. It is always necessary to change 
the goals of mankind in consonance with changing times. 

Tagore was a firm believer in the spiritual kinship of human beings all over the world. In 
his view, lasting world peace can take place through promotion of understanding between races 
and nations. 

The artificial barriers, which are created by diversity of races, religions and creeds must 
be overcome through understanding between races and peoples in different parts of the world. 

Tagore disliked racial conflicts. In his view, the cultivation of intense racial prejudices 
are responsible for conflict between races. Racial conflicts foster jealousy, hatred and mutual 
suspicion between various social groups. 

Tagore maintained that harmony must be established throughout the world by fostering 
understanding between various racial groups, and nations. He was an advocate of cultural 
integration of the East and the West. He proposed that meeting of the East and the West can 
take place through integration of science and values. He wrote: 

“I ask once again, let us, the dreamers of the East and the West, keep our faith firm in the 

life that creates, and not in the machine that constructs in the power that hides its force and 

blossoms in beauty, and not in the power that bares its arms and chuckles at its capacity 

to make itself obnoxious. Let us know that the machine is good when it helps, but not so 


when it exploits life; that science is great when it destroys evil, but not when the two enter 
into unholy alliance.”2> i 


Tagore was an optimist, and he believed that human unity will take place in near future. 
He hoped that India and China may come closer to each other not only for political and 
commercial reasons, but for promotion of mutual understanding between the two. Likewise, 
there is the possibility of closer contact between India and West in near future, through the 
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promotion of better understanding between East and West. Tagore had firm faith on the spiritual 
unity of mankind. 

Tagore maintained that the gap dividing the rich and poor must be bridged. He pointed 
out that the most of the people of India are extremely poor and illiterate. It is the moral 
responsibility of the affluent, and the educated people of India to close the social distance 
between the rich and the poor. In his view, India can progress, if millions of poor people of 
India are educated and they are given suitable job for earning their livelihood with dignity and 
honour. 

Tagore was not a philosopher in the strict sense of the term. He did not receive any formal 
education in philosophy. In fact, he did not receive any formal education at all, because he 
left school at a very early age. He received his entire education at home from private tutors. 
To be more precise, he was self-educated and he acquired much knowledge through his 
experiences. 

Nevertheless, Tagore had a well-defined philosophy of education. He founded a school 
at Santiniketan in 1901, which became a university after India attained her independence. 
Education is imparted in fullness at Santiniketan. His Santiniketan is the centre through the 
medium of which his philosophy of education is unfolded. 


Tagore maintained that the aim of education should be to develop the total personality 
of an individual — moral, aesthetic and intellectual. Furthermore, the aim of education should 
be to foster the idea of social responsibility in the minds of students, Education is imparted not 
merely for the intellectual growth of an individual, but for the cultural growth of the entire 
community, which should eventually develop into world fellowship. | 

Tagore was of the view that the aim of education is to develop intellectual excellence 
in individuals. However, in the process of developing intellectual excellence, individuals must 
not become pedantic, and far removed from nature. Rather, he should be constantly in touch 
with nature, which environs him. He remains a natural person by remaining in constant touch 
with nature, and his natural sensibilities and feelings remain alive. His aesthetic sensibilities 
develop and flourish by remaining in the midst of nature, which in turn foster his moral 
consciousness so that he does not commit any immoral acts. 

An individual who remains in the midst of nature tries to preserve harmony in his 
surroundings. He loves the flora and fauna of the place, in which he lives. He treats the plants 
with great care, and treats the animals around him with sympathy. 

Tagore laid stress on ecological harmony. In his view, ecological disharmony may prove 
to be pernicious for the harmonious development of the community, in which an individual 
lives. It is, therefore, the moral responsibility of every educated person to preserve ecological 
harmony of his geographical area. Tagore took special care to preserve the bounty of nature in 
the school at Santiniketan. There are innumerable fruit-bearing trees and flowering-plants at 
Santiniketan. The gardens and lawns at Santiniketan are well-maintained. It is expected that 
students, and teachers move about freely in gardens, and groves at Santiniketan. They are 
expected to study, discuss, sing, and play in the midst of the scenic beauty of Santiniketan. 
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Tagore hoped that the personality of youths may develop fully, if they remain in harmony 
with the natural surroundings of the school. The school at Santiniketan is an ideal school of 
Tagore’s creative imagination, where students are expected to develop their complete and 
integrated personalities. 


1.2.2 Whitehead’s Educational Philosophy 


Whitehead was basically a mathematician. He read Christianity and Judaism thoroughly. He 
also had thorough knowledge of Islam and Buddhism. He read widely almost all branches of 
modern science. He was well-versed in physics and life-science. He was particularly concerned 
with the philosophical problems of modern physics and life science. He became well-known 
as a philosopher by writing his book entitled: Process and Reality. In this book, Whitehead 
enunciated the thesis that the ultimate reality is composed of actual entities. Actual entities 
are events which have two aspects, namely, physical and mental. 

Whitehead dismissed the theory of Leibniz that ultimate reality is composed of spiritual 
atoms known as monads. He also dismissed the theory of modern physicists, according to whom 
the material reality is composed of material energy. In his view, anything which exists in the 
world has two aspects, namely, physical and mental. These psychophysical entities are called 
‘actual entities’. 

Actual entities are in the process of incessant creative advance. They create, experience 
intense aesthetic satisfaction, and later get perished. 

Actual entities combine with one another. The combination of actual enties is called a 
‘society’. For instance, a living organism is a society of actual entities. Each society of actual 
entities is an organic whole. It has life as well as mind. It is in the process of creating something 
new. | 

Creativity is the basis of the entire world process. All things, individuals and nations are in 
the process of creating something new, original and unique. Creation of novelty is the product 
of creative imagination and intuition. This incessant creative upsurge may be called ‘adventure 
of ideas’. 

This is, in brief, the philosophical and scientific background of Whitehead’s theory of 
education. According to Whitehead, every human child is a conscious and creative person. He 
has in him the potentiality of making adventure in the realm of imagination. He is not attracted 
by stereotyped ideas and lifeless problems; rather, he is deeply interested in the vital issues 
of human personality, society and the world. He has a strong desire to manipulate ideas, and 
occasionally, he offers new suggestions for finding solution to complex problems. 

According to Whitehead, a human child is not a thing, but rather, a very sensitive mind 
with keen interest in all problems of the environments, in which he lives. He interacts with the 
environment in a creative manner. Education of a child, therefore, should not just be the storing 
of inert ideas, or sharpening various mental faculties. Rather, its aim is to assimilate various 
types of intellectual concepts and methods of knowing systematically. The creative potentialities 
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of a child must be properly nurtured. The general ideas should be tested, and integrated with 

life to the fullest degree. To achieve this end, whatever is taught, must be taught thoroughly. 
There is a rhythm in learning from initial romance to precision, and finally to 

generalisation. Whitehead took the broader concept of education, as he said: 


“There is only one subject matter for education, and that is life in all its manifestations.””° 


13 COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


In this study, Rabindranath Tagore and Alfred North Whitehead’s educational ideas have been 
compared. Parallel educational ideas have been shown in the writings of Tagore and Whitehead. 
It has been shown that eminent scholars have quite often similar ideas, despite the fact they 
live at great physical distances from one another. 

In the mid-twentieth century, the study of parallel ideas had come into vogue. It gives us 
insight into the development of similar thought-patterns of mankind. 

Recently, intellectuals all over the world have realized that our planet Earth is the home 
of humankind, and that, therefore, the study of parallel ideas is of fundamental importance 
for the eventual integration of cultures throughout the world. 


1.3.1 Theoretical Model 


The study is a theoretical one, in which educational philosophies of the two thinkers, viz., 
Tagore and Whitehead, have been compared. 

The theoretical model, provides insight to the educational planner about the aims and 
objectives of education as well as the rational behind those aims. 

Value of the study of educational philosophy lies in the fact that it gives a sense of meaning 
to the teachers, educational planners and researchers. It gives a purpose and direction to the 
entire process of education. 

It is found that educational reforms have always taken place by intuitive insights of great 
philosophers throughout the world. There is philosophy behind all educational ideas. Philosophy 
determines the ends, goals or aims of life, and education is an attempt to realize those goals. 
Educational programme becomes effective, if it is based on sound philosophy. Philosophy gives 
unity of outlook, a synthetic understanding, a synoptic vision and an integrated view. According 
to Dewey: 

“With respect to subject-matter, philosophy is an attempt to comprehend — that is, gather 

together the varied details of the world and of life into a single inclusive whole.”2/ 

P.G. Smith maintained that there are three dimensions for philosophical thinking such as 
comprehensiveness, penetration and flexibility.” 

The British philosophers lay stress on the utilitarian aspect of philosophizing. The 
American philosophers lay stress on the pragmatic aspect of philosophizing. Some recent 
American philosophers maintain that philosophy must be based on scientific philosophy. They 
call it exact philosophy. Educational ideas are based on philosophical outlook. Philosophy, 
therefore, must be brought down to the earth, and be made to work and applied to the field 
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of education. Therefore, the author felt the need of studying the educational philosophies of 
the two great thinkers, viz., Tagore and Whitehead. 

During recent years, the terms ‘philosophy’, ‘foundation’, and ‘metatheory’ have been used 
by many writers synonymously. Every theoretical system has a basic philosophy, foundation, 
or metatheory. The term ‘meta’ means ‘that which goes beyond’. Hence, “‘metatheory’ means 
an aspect of a theory which goes beyond theorizing. Thus, metatheory refers to the theorization 
of the highest order. In conventional terminology, it may be called, the philosophical foundation 
of a theory. It is obvious, then, that a theory of education has a philosophical foundation. 


1.3.2 Comparative Model 


In the contemporary period, most practical thinkers are deeply concerned with well-being of 
humanity, as a result of which new concepts like “world-community’, ‘world-soctety’, ‘world- 
citizenship’ have emerged. Education plays a vital role in promoting and fostering global 
consciousness and international order. However, the ideal of world-society can be achieved, 
by and large, through education. It 1s education, which can develop world-consciousness. As 
the world becomes unified, every person in the field of education must have knowledge of 
the educational philosophy of his own as well as other countries. 

Kandel laid stress on the development of liberal education for promoting understanding 
between different peoples of the world, and international harmony. He hoped that by studying, 
other systems of education, along with their own, the students would develop a more desirable 
comprehensive philosophical approach, which would be helpful in improving their own system, 
and also in developing a spirit of internationalism.?? 

According to Archie J. Bahm: “Comparative philosophy refers to comparisons made about 
the views of philosophers, or philosophical movements, in two different civilizations.”?° 

With the development of science and technology, the problems of spatial and temporal 
distances have been solved. ‘No country can afford to remain isolated from the others as the 
distance between countries of the world have decreased through rapid transportation and 
communication systems. Moreover, man’s quest for knowledge is eternal, and he wants to know 
more and more about the entire world. 

Every socio-cultural system has a world-view with the help of which the educational 
problems are perceived and interpreted. 

It is desirable, nevertheless, that there should be a global world-view, with reference to 
which, human, social, and transcultural problems should be viewed. 


1.4 MODEL OF PARALLEL IDEAS IN THE DOMAIN OF KNOWLEDGE 


The main objective of the study is to locate, identify, analyze, and evaluate similar ideas in 
the theorizations on education by the two eminent thinkers representing Eastern and Western 
cultures in the twentieth century. Although our planet Earth is divided into geographical regions, 
such as East and West, North and South, parallel ideas can be found in the theories and 
methodologies of various thinkers, despite the fact that many of them did not have actual 
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communications between them. Theories and methodologies of thinkers living at different 
geographical regions of the planet Earth, form meaningful patterns though many of them did 
not have exchange of views through communication. 

Tagore and Whitehead were great men of genius. They exerted profound impact on their 
respective socio-cultural systems. They gave new orientations to their respective socio-cultural 
developments. | 

A genius sits, as it were, on the crest of a cultural wave. He is the product of his culture. 
Yet curiously enough, a genius usually thinks ahead of his time. That is why, one can note 
trans-cultural ideas in the theorization of a man of genius. 

Tagore was an eminent genius of the East. Whitehead, on the other hand, was a great 
genius of the West. Both Tagore and Whitehead lived ahead of their time. Both of them were 
visionaries. Hence, one can note futurological ideas in their educational theories. 

When Tagore and Whitehead theorized on education, they did not do so specifically 
for their own socio-cultural systems, but rather, for the entire mankind, and thus, going beyond 
geographical differentiations, and temporal specifications. Thus, when they wrote on education, 
they asserted about all-round education for authentic persons. | 

An authentic person is one, who is not bound by limitations of regionalism, and temporally 
specific culture. He is a genuine person, with certain universal characteristics in him. He has 
a cosmopolitan outlook. He is a citizen of the world, to put it metaphorically. 

Karl Jespers maintained that an individual is able to find genuine meaning in his 
personality, when he is able to discover his authentic nature. He wrote: 


“An authentic person is able to discover his nature in its wholeness.”?! 


Victor Frankl maintained that every individual has will-to-meaning. In his view, an 
individual tries to find meaning in all situations of his life. He has a new perspective of his own 
life. Frankl wrote: 

“An individual’s life can be made meaningful in three different ways, viz. (1) what he 
gives to life (in terms of his creative work), (2) what he takes from the world (in terms of 
his experience of values), and (3) through the stand, which he takes towards his unavoidable 
fate, such as incurable disease, inoperable cancer etc.” 

Jespers and Frankl were existentialists and humanists. Though Tagore and Whitehead were 
not existentialists, they were advocates of humanism. That is why, when Tagore and Whitehead 
were theorizing on human nature, they were referring to the real and authentic aspects of human 
personality, which is true for human beings all over the world. In consequence, their 
theorizations on education have relevance for the entire mankind. 

A.J. Bahm maintained that it is a great academic value to focus attention on parallel ideas 
prevailing in various epochs of civilization for gaining insight into the fundamental aspects 
of human nature and cultural values. 

Bahm wrote: 


“Discovery of complementarity, interconnectedness, and increasing interaction among 
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philosophies in different civilizations, and awareness of their common origin, in human nature, 
adapting itself in various environments, and common feature, as possible ingredients in an 
emerging world culture, presents an intriguing puzzle, which calls for solution.” 33 


Cultural differences usually separate people into “we group” and “they group”. They quite 
often produce tensions, misunderstandings, and conflicts. Discovery of parallel ideas in different 
cultures, and in eminent thinkers belonging to different. cultures remove misunderstandings. 
Norman Cousins wrote: 

“The issue is no longer what East and West can give to each other, but rather, what both 

can give to the survival of civilization.” 


During recent years John C. Plott has done pioneering work entitled, ‘Global History of 
Philosophy’ (Vols.!-IV), in which he has identified and analysed parallel ideas in philosophers 
living in different geographical regions, with hardly any communications between them. Plott 
has shown that seminal ideas of great thinkers usually go beyond empirical space and time, 
and hint at fundamental truths, which have everlasting value. In his view, eminent philosophers, 
scientists, poets, painters, musicians, and so on can have intuitive glimpses of seminal ideas, 
which transcend the framework of empirical space and time. We can know the world as 
meaningful, if we are able to discover similar and meaningful thought-patterns 1n various regions 
of the world. Plott wrote: 

“Our basic purpose should be kept constantly in mind: to develop capacity for seeing the 

world, including the world of ideas in history, and multi-dimensionally... We are seeing to 

integrate, or to reintegrate, what ethonocentrists have artificially separated.”?> 


In the end, the author of the book would like to lay stress on the point that it is of vital 
importance to discover, analyse and evaluate parallel ideas in human sciences, because they 
may enable us to have deep insight’ into human nature and perennial values. 

It is an established fact that knowledge in the domain of pure science and technoscience is 
public, objective and universally acceptable. There is no regionalism in the domain of science. 

Human sciences, (hitherto known as ‘humanities’) such as economics, psychology, 
sociology, political science, educational science and so on are following the foot-steps of pure 
sciences. In consequence, if human sciences are able to throw light on some fundamental truths 
concerning human behavior, or values, they are very likely to be transmitted as items of 
knowledge for acceptance by intellectuals all over the world. 

In brief, discovery, analysis and evaluation of parallel, similar, and analogous ideas enable 
us to perceive meaningful patterns in the thought-structures of eminent people living in various 
geographical regions of the world. Such study may provide us with deep insights into human 
motives, aspirations, and hopes. It can prepare the way for synthesizing of various types of 
behaviour-patterns, and harmonization of different shades of valuing. 

Discovery of parallel and analogous ideas has already been made in the fields of natural, 
social and behavioral science during the past few decades by researchers. To the best of the 
knowledge of the present author, it is a pioneering work showing similar ideas on the educational 
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theorizations of Tagore and Whitehead. It has been shown in this study that educational ideas 
of Tagore and Whitehead have relevance even in the context of contemporary civilization and 
emerging future. 

As humankind entered into the twenty first century, the study of parallel ideas on the 
global scale is likely to assume fundamental importance. Ever since the first man landed on 
the moon, humans consider the planet Earth as their home. In consequence, it is currently in 
intellectual vogue to study humankind and its ideas on the global perspective. 

The study of parallel ideas on the global scale has assumed a new dimension of knowledge. 
This study, in particular, is of vital importance because it attempts to link the educational ideas 
of the East and the Wést. 

This study is historical in the sense that roots of Tagore and Whitehead’s philosophy from 
the various sources have been traced. 

Philosophical method has been largely adoped in this work. Philosophy is the study of 
the highest order of intellectual inquiry. Any problem concerning human beings, society and 
the universe can be studied from the philosophical point of view. The problem of education 
can be critically examined, and valuationally assessed in a research project on philosophy of 
education. Ozmon and Graver wrote: 

“The major role of philosophy of education is not to devise some system or school of 
thought, but to help develop the educator’s thinking capacities” .36 


Every branch of knowledge has a philosophical foundation. That is, it has a metaphysical ~ 


basis. That is why, it is said that every theory has a ‘meta’ aspect, or ‘metatheory’. Research 
in the domain of philosophy of éducation deals with the metaphysical or metatheoretical aspect 
of an educational theory. In consequence, research of this type is of the highest academic 
importance. It inquires into the fundamental issues involved in the problem of education. Its 
approach is analogous to philosophy of science, philosophy of medicine, and so on. Thus though 
this type of research is rather rare in the field of education, its academic value is of the highest 
order, 

In the present work, comparative method has been adopted. This study critically examines 
similarities and differences between educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead. 

The methodology, which has been adopted here is objective, and critical. It has been shown 
in this work, that the socio-cultural system of a geographical region exerts its influence on 
its thinkers, who in their turn play the role of transmitters of new cultural ideas. It has also 
been highlighted in this work, that parallel ideas can be found in the theories and methodologies 
of eminent thinkers in every epoch. 

It indicates that certain ideas and concepts are transcultural in their nature. These 
transcultural ideas have the potentiality of integrating various communities of human beings 
through certain common bonds of fellowship. The educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead 
have striking affinities between them. In consequence, they have the potentiality of harmonizing 
and integrating various socio-cultural groups into a possible world community of nations, in 
future. This methodology has, therefore, great heuristic value. It has futurological importance. 
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The methodology of this study, is therefore, historical-cum-philosophical-cum- 


comparative. Furthermore, this study lays stress on critical analysis of the various concepts 
of education, and their valuational assessment. On the whole, the methodology in the present 
study is reflective, critical and analytico-synthetic. 
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CHAPTER-I 


BACKGROUND OF TAGORE AND WHITEHEAD’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


Educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead were shaped by various influences on their 
personalities. Tagore was influenced by Vedas, Upanishads, classical Sanskrit literature, 
Buddhism, medieval saint-philosophers, Bauls, Brahmo Samaj and Western culture. Whitehead 
was influenced by Plato, Aristotle, Wordsworth, Leibniz and Hegel. However, they synthesized 
the various ideas, and developed their own unique, and original view-points. 


2.1 BACKGROUND OF TAGORE’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


Rabindranath Tagore’s unique and original world-view, which is based on a comprehensive 
analysis of different aspects of life, is the outcome of various influences on his personality. He 
was influenced by the social, religious, economic and political environment of his country.! 
He brought into light the manners and customs, ideas and beliefs, conduct and character of the 
various strata of society in his writings.? 
Bimanbehari Mazumdar wrote: 

“Tagore was not a mere photographer of contemporary social life. He focussed the attention 

of his readers on its score points. With superb artistic power he brought before public view 

numerous cases of social injustice, especially to women.”? 


In the last phase of his writings, “we get a glimpse of new horizon, the prospect ofa 
new civilization based on equal rights of men and women, and international peace and amity.’”4 

In this phase Tagore tried to find out a synthesis between the ancient Indian culture and 
scientific civilization of the West.’ 

He found the effect of joint family system”, which crushed the freedom, initiative and 
individualism of its members.” $ 

Tagore’s world-view was also influenced by the economic background of his country. There 
was a change in economic condition. Due to swadeshi agitation many small scale industries 
were established.’ People were more interested in migrating to the cities for earning money. 
Tagore wrote: 

“People, as a whole, do and must live in the village, for it is their natural habitation. But the 

professions depend upon their special appliances and environment and therefore, barricade 

themselves with particular purposes, shutting out the greater part of universal nature, which is 

the cradle of life. The city, in all civilisations, represents this professionalism—some 

concentrated purpose of the people. That is to say, people have their home in the village, 

and their offices in the city.” 


The religious background of his country like Brahmon, Vaishnavas etc. also influenced — 
him to a great deal. His ideas were also influenced by the political background. He was 
influenced by Indian National Congress and took active part in Swadeshi movement. 
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2.1.1 Influence of Vedas and Upanishads on Tagore’s Educational Theory 


Tagore was initiated into the fundamentals of Vedic culture, at a very early age, in his home 
environment. His thoughts were profoundly influenced by the Vedic ideas; and he expressed the 
same through his verse and prose compositions. 

Tagore was, thus, a great exponent of Indian culture, who tried to revive, and re-discover 
the perennial cultural values of India. He was a patriot; and he wished that Indian nationhood 
must be nurtured by the values and ideals of Vedas and Upanishads. 


I. The Vedas: 


The Vedas are collection of poems, prayers, hymns or mantras, and are considered to be the 
earliest corpus of teachings in India. Indian scholars generally believe that Vedas were composed 
between 6,000 to 4,000 B.C. 

The Vedic hymns describe the glory of gods as well as sages who worship them. The 
various forces of Nature are personified as deities. However, Vedic rishis knew it through 
their mystic experiences that the various personalized gods are expressions of impersonal order 
of Nature; hence, they could think beyond polytheism. The impersonal order of Nature is called 
‘rita’? Infinite is the self-revealing Truth or Satya, which is the ultimate source of all finite and 
ever changing diversities constituting the cosmic order. The finite and diversities are governed 
by the eternal principle called rita. Rita is the universal law, which binds individuals and deities 
together, and preserves harmony in the universe. 


H. The Upanishads: 


Idealistic thought is most conspicuous in the Upanishadic philosophy. The Upanishads were 
written between 800 and 300 B.C. The Upanishads explain inner meaning of the Vedas. 
According to Upanishads, Atman is Brahman, the all-pervading.!° Since Atman and Brahman 
are of the same essence, spirituality is at the basis of each person. All persons are related to one 
another because their identical spiritual essence relates them. The Upanishadic ideas are, thus, 
humanistic, in essence. 

The teaching of the Upanishads, lay stress on real knowledge. The famous prayer is as 
follows. ‘Asato maa sadgamaya, tamaso maa jyotirgamaya, mritor maa amritamgamaya’ which 
means, ‘lead me from unreal to real, lead me from darkness to light, lead me from death to 
immortality. This is the message of the Upanishads to the entire mankind. The Upanishads, this, 
aim at giving insight into the nature of truth. 

Through manana (meditation), an individual achieves the highest state of consciousness, 
which is known as ‘turiya’ (ecstasy). The turiya state produces anandam (bliss), which is the 
highest experience of joy, or ecstasy. The quintessence of the Upanishadic philosophy is 
contained in the concept of ‘anandam’ (ecstatic joy or bliss), which is the supreme end of 
human existence. i 


HI. Education in the Vedic India 


The Upanishads lay stress on physical as well as mental discipline. Education in the Vedic 
period, therefore, laid stress on the total development of the body and mind in a person. 
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In the Vedic India, an acharya (teacher) had a dignified status and commanded the highest 
respect from students as well as from society as a whole. He was considered to be the 
embodiment of divine wisdom. He used to impart knowledge to the students with great care and 
sincerity. After the Upanayana (initiation) ceremony, students used to go to an acharya’s 
(teacher’s) house for study. Education was imparted in ashramas (forest-schools) away from 
society. Students were not required to pay any tuition fee. But they were expected to perform 
certain duties toward their teachers, and collect alms for the latter. In this way, value of dignity 
of labour and spirit of service were inculcated in students. During the Upanishadic period, 
certain ‘parishads’ were also established, which correspond to a university.}! 

Students in Vedic India were simple in habits. They were expected to lead a very austere 
life, and overcome the weaknesses of excessive sleep, hunger, vanity, greed and anger. By 
following the ideal of Brahmcharya, they used to get spiritual knowledge from the acharya 
(teacher). By following the norm of simple living and high thinking students used to 
become ideal members of society. Education in the Vedic India, thus, was aimed at making 
students physically healthy, mentally sound, intellectually alert and spiritually enlightened and 
socially adjusted. 


IV. Vedic and Upanishadic Influence on Tagore’s Educational Ideas 


Rabindranath Tagore imbibed the spirit of the Upanishadic culture from his father Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore and made gigantic contribution towards Indian heritage. He had profound 
faith on the ancient Indian culture. He assimilated the noble and inspiring ideas of the 
Upanishads, which gave a new colouring to his world-view. His educational philosophy is, 
therefore, charged with spiritual, idealistic and humanistic fervor of the Vedantic tradition. 
Prabhat Mukherji found that Tagore’s entire life is an evolution and development of Upanishadic 
education.'* Tagore assimilated the basic ideas of the Upanishads and through rational thinking 
and critical synthesis he developed new concepts and new ideas. Niharranjan Ray observed: 
“Tagore was steeped in the Upanishads.... he lived and breathed them.... In sermons and religious 
discourses, even in his socio-political essays, he turns to them again and again, quoting, 
analysing, para-phrasing and re-interpreting them in the light of his personal experiences.” !3 
Tagore’s most important contribution to modern civilization is revival of Upanishadic 
tradition, which he clarified, enriched, redefined, and re-interpreted, in accordance with the 
needs of the contemporary period. Radhakrishnan said:, 


“We do not know whether it is Rabindranath’s own heart or the heart of India that is beating 
here.”!4 


His philosophy is the “ancient wisdom of India restated to meet the needs of modern 
times.” !> 

The essence of Tagore’s educational philosophy is the Upanishadic principle of 
‘humanism’, which gives the message of unity to all life whether human, or non-human, and 
joyous experience’ of everything, whether it is happiness or misery. 

He was deeply influenced by the Upanishadic conception of omnipresence of Brahman, the 
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emanation of everything from the anand, the Bliss, the unity in the entire creation, the 
boundlessness of human power as human being is the spark of the Divine. 

He accepted the positive aspect of the Upanishadic thought, which lay emphasis on joy, 
happiness and bliss (anandam) and rejected the negative part, which describes illusion, misery, 
sufferings and denial. He could experience limitless joy and delight in the universe. In one of 
his beautiful poems, Tagore explained how human beings burst into joyous exaltation: 


” «Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last song—the joy that make the earth flow over the 
riotous excess of the grass... the joy that sits still with its tears on the open red lotus of pain.”!6 


He believed that the universe is a cosmic creation, which is the outcome of the ananda, the 
blissful power of Brahman. He could listen the vibrations of life in every natural things. Tagore’s 
view of joy is thus rooted in the Upanishadic idea of reconciliation of diverse tendencies in 
life. He was against extreme forms of asceticism as suggested by Shankaracharya, He said: 


“No my friends, I shall never leave my hearth and home and retire into the forest solitude... 
if its silence is not deepened by soft whispers, I shall never be an ascetic.”!/ 


After critical examination of Upanishadic thought, Tagore discovered that there is a deep 
meaning behind our traditional thought that has cautioned men against excessive attachment to 
unreal and transient worldly things. He believed that in this way, Upanishads create an 
atmosphere of simplicity, serenity and calmness, and enables human beings to rise above 
utilitarian tendencies. He asserted that though there is boredom, anguish and sorrow in life, 
even then, it has a meaning and purpose. Thus Tagore’s educational philosophy is neither a 
philosophy of retreat, nor escape from the actualities of life, nor it creates a sense of apathy 
towards life. He believed in living a fuller and richer life full of happiness and joy. He said: 

“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation, I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds 

of delight... No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The delights of sight and hearing 

and touch will bear thy delight. Yes, all my illusion will burn into illumination of joy, and 

all my desires ripen into fruits of love.”!8 


Tagore re-discovered the Vedic conception of glory of man having contemplative 
tendencies and noble qualities. He assigned a very dignified position to human personality on 
the mundane plane. He wrote: 


“God has many strings in his ‘sitar’; some are made of iron, others of copper and yet others 
are made of gold. Humanity is the golden string of God’s lute.”!? 


Human being is free—free in thought as well as action. Freedom is'the very watchword 
of the Upanishad. 

In the spirit of Upanishadic prayers, Tagore prayed for freedom for his countrymen, 
—-not only freedom from slavery, but also freedom from darkness, ignorance, falsehood, 
violence, hatred, fear, distrust, poverty, superstition, and class conflict. Tagore was a sincere 
patriot. Nevertheless, his nationalism was enriched with humanistic ideals, and he always tried 
to integrate it with his cosmopolitan outlook. Tagore, thus, became the advocate of world-unity 
by restoring the Upanishadic spirit of man’s oneness. He said: 
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I have great faith in humanity. Like the sun it can be-clouded, but never extinguished... We 
are waiting for the time when the spirit of age will be incarnated in a complete human truth 
and the meeting of man will be translated into the unity of man.”29 


He came to the concept of universal humanism, through the idea of unity in diversity, of 
harmony in cosmic creation and of the revelation of Truth, Goodness and Beauty in every aspect 
of nature and human being. i 

Tagore appreciated the Vedic conception of cosmic order. He could observe harmony and 
order in the universe, which is governed by the principle of Divine unity. 

He described the Vedic hymns “as a poetic testament of a people’s collective reaction 
to wonder and awe of existence. A people of vigour and unsophisticated imagination awakened 
at the very dawn of civilization... It was a simple faith of theirs... illuminated by intuitive 
experience as: ‘Truth is one; though the wise call it by various names”.*! 

Tagore was profoundly influenced by the ideal of tapovana (forest colony) of the Vedic 
India. His famous school at Santiniketan based on the principle of ashrama ideal. He believed 
that education in the midst of nature is required for the development of body and mind.?? Joy and 
freedom, beauty and splendour, vitality abounding the nature saturates the life of human being. 

However, while Rousseau conceived of a negative concept of natural education, discarding 
society altogether, Rabindranath developed a positive concept of education by blending nature 
and society together. The emancipation of human being is in his constant communion with 
all—the natural objects and the social surroundings. 

Tagore called his school “Brahmcharya Ashram’, where simplicity and austerity in living 
were considered to be virtues.” The aim of education was to develop the personality of children 
fully and harmoniously, because Tagore believed that foundation of culture lies in physical, 
moral and intellectual discipline. Education of an individual is never artificial or fragmented, 
rather it is total—an integral whole, it leads to holistic development of personality. 

Tagore gave a new interpretation to human existence, and a new dimension to educational 
philosophy in his educational Institution at Santiniketan. His emphasis was on character- 
building and promotion of nationalistic spirit and international outlook on the firm foundation 
of the Upanishadic thought. Tagore’s educational ideals had deep moorings in the Vedic 
education. However, he developed, regenerated and improved upon the Vedic system of 
education, keeping in view the needs of the contemporary civilization. 


2.1.2 Influence of classical Sanskrit literature on Tagore’s Educational Theory 


Tagore was profoundly influenced by the classical Sanskrit literature, which represents richness 
of Indian classical civilization, and depth of knowledge. He was deeply influenced by the 
Mahabharat; and the Ramayana, the two great epics representing Indian way of life, thought, 
values and religion. He was also influenced by the Bhagvad Gita—the great religious book of 
India. Though Tagore’s voluminous writings do not contain more than half a dozen references 
to Gita, he considered it to be a most potential and vital source of knowledge and wisdom. 
He interpreted the war of ‘Kurukshetra’ as mentioned in the Bhagvad Gita as a struggle between 
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two ideals i.e. ritualism of Brahmins and the religion of courage and freedom of mind as 
preached by Kshatriyas. He wrote: 


~~ 


“The ideal which was supported by the Kshatriya, opponents of the priesthood is represented 
by the Bhagvad Gita.”24 


Tagore also absorbed the music and idioms of Valmiki and Kalidasa in his poems. He was 
particularly influenced by Kalidasa’s famous work Shakuntala. He was so inspired by Kalidasa’s 
approach to nature that he recommended intimate contact of human beings with dense trees, 
blossoming flowers, open sky and wild fields. 


2.1.3 Influence of Buddhism on Tagore’s Educational Theory 
(a) Buddhism 


Buddhism flourished in India from the fourth century B.C. to the eighth century A.D. It was 
started by Buddha whose philosophy is to help others in their struggle against sufferings. 
Thinkers like Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and Dignag made valuable contribution to Buddhist 
philosophy. King Ashoka helped to spread Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, China and 
Japan. Buddhism made most significant contribution to the domain of art. The artistic creations 
in Gandhar, Mathura, Sambri, Amaravati and Ajanta are worth mentioning in this respect. Well- 
known educational centres like Nalanda and Vikramshila were the great centres of the Buddhist 
education and culture. 

The Buddhist eightfold path consists of right intention, speech, action, livelihood, effort, 
mindfulness, concentration and controlling the sense. The Buddhist ideal of life and education 
is the realization of nirvana. When nirvana is realized, the mind becomes free from shackles of 
ignorance. 

The aim of education, according to Buddhism is “Chittavrittinirodha” (controlling the 
passions of mind). The process of education consists of comprehension, preservation, 
elucidation, elaboration and translation. Buddhistic education tries to bring cultural unity 
through training of intellect, imagination, and initiative of people. It fights against caste system, 
divisiveness, dogma, and other unjust social distinctions. It recognizes equality, and dignity of 
every individual. 

The Buddhist system of education encourages the art of argument, by using the method 
of discussions and debates. It also helps to raise the quality of living by moulding likes and 
dislikes of Individuals. It does not accept anything without reasoning. In Buddhist ethics, the 
dignity of every individual is recognized irrespective of his caste, creed, and colour. 


(b) Influence of Buddhistic humanism on Tagore’s Educational Ideas 


Tagore was deeply influenced by the humanistic and secular ideals of Buddhism. He recognized 
the worth of humanitarian and altruistic work of Buddha. Niharranjan Ray wrote: 
“The character and personality of the Buddha, his deep humanism, his rationality, his emphasis 
on personal morals, his ideal of resisting evil by goodness, anger by patience and non-anger, 
violence by non-violence and above all, has concern for all living beings come to have a great 
fascination for Tagore.”2° 
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Buddhistic ennobling ideals of pity and mercy, universal love and brotherhood also inspired 
Tagore a great deal. He was deeply influenced by the Buddhist book Dhammapada, which is 
written in Prakrit, and later he translated it into Bengali. Tagore writes: 

“At the root of Buddhism, there is certainly a metaphysical theory, but it is not this that has 

united people under its banner. Its friendship, its pity and mercy, and the universal love 

preached by the Buddha have helped to remove the barriers between man and man.”26 

Tagore was profoundly influenced by the philosophical and ethical ideas of Buddhism, and 
they enabled him to find solution to the contemporary Indian social problems.*’ Tagore could 
visualize that Buddhism is not a doctrine of sorrow and annihilation; rather, there are positive 
elements in it.’ He imbibed the humanistic aspect of Buddhism. Tagore observed: 

“Buddhism has generated two divergent currents of thought—the one impersonal, preaching 

abnegation of the self through discipline, and the other personal, preaching the cultivation 

of sympathy for all creatures and devotion to the infinite truth of love. The latter, represented 

by the Mahayana, had its origin in the positive aspect of the Buddha’s teaching, which is 

immeasurable love.”*? 


Tagore further found that Buddhism is not a doctrine of inaction. He observed: 


“The Buddha denounced activity, only if it led to evil in thought, word and deed. He preached 

extinction not of the active self, but only of pride, ignorance and lust.”?° 

Tagore was also influenced by Buddhistic system of education, which lays emphasis on 
reasoning and development of all the faculties of mind. He gave credit to the Buddhist system 
of education for enlightening people about higher values of life, enriching Sanskrit and Prakrt 
languages and developing the sciences of astronomy and medicine. 

Tagore was deeply inspired by the Buddhistic conception of universal love and 
brotherhood, His global outlook was influenced by the Buddhist conception of brotherhood of 
all humans on earth. 

Northrop wrote: 

“Tagore’s contribution to India’s nationalism is not negligible. But Tagore’s nationalism 

transcended all national boundaries, as did the spirit of his Buddhist Hinduism. Because his 

religious philosophy taught him that the deepest and real self in all persons, whether Buddhist 

Hindu or not, is like the timeless pool, or ocean in its relation to its transitory different waves, 

the same in all mankind and even all cosmic creatures. Tagore envisaged the different religions 


and religious nations of the world as diverse wave-like differentiations of the divine self in all 
of us.”?! 


2.1.4 Influence of Medieval Saint-Philosophers on Tagore’s Educational Theory 
(a) Medieval Saint-Philosophers 


The medieval saint-philosophers, which consisted of both Hindus and Muslims, had firm faith on 
the oneness of all humanity, and universal love. To them, the unity between one individual 
and another, must have a spiritual basis. Through their preachings they showed the evil effects of 
conflicts, rivalry, dogmas and narrow outlook. Bhakti movement and Sufism contributed to the 
medieval folk tradition, which was universal and profound, though simple. 
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I. The Bhakti Movement 


Some of the medieval saint-philosophers laid emphasis on bhakti (devotion) for the attainment 
of salvation, or freedom from the bondage of birth and death. The notable teachers of 
the Bhakti cult were Kabir (1440-1510), Nanak (1469-1538), Mira Bai (1498-1546), 
Vallabhacharya (1479-1531) and Chaitanya (1486-1533). Other medieval mystics were Dadu, 
Chandidas, Rabidas and Rajjab. | 

Kabir stood for a compromise between Hinduism and Islam. He discarded caste system, 
_ superstitions, and ritualism. In his dohas (poems), he emphasized that the basis of religion is 
path of love for God as well as love for humanity. He believed that God dwells within human 
personalities; hence Rama and Rahim, Krishna and Karim, were the expressions of the same 
God. He also recognized the need for hard work and denounced begging. The disciples of 
Kabir were called Kabir-Panthis. ; 

Nanak was born in 1469 in a village of Talwandi in Punjab. Like Kabir, he neither believed 
in the Vedas, nor Quran. He denounced caste system, untouchability, ritualism and dogmas. 
He believed that God is omnipresent and omnipotent. He preached the ideas of morality, charity, 
truthfulness, mercy and humility. He believed in the law of Karma. He emphasized loving 
devotion to God for the attainment of salvation. His disciples consisted of Hindus as well as 
Muslims. His teachings developed into a separate sect called Sikhism. 

Mira Bai of Mewar also believed in love and devotion. She was a sincere devotee of 
Krishna. The lyrics of Mira were full of abundant love, and devotion for Lord Krishna (the 
Almighty). She had a multitude of followers consisting of both men and women. 

Vallabhacharya was also a follower of the Krishna cult of Vaishnavism. He was born at 
Banaras in 1479 A.D. He was a great scholar, and a profound worshipper of Lord Krishna. His 
well-known scholarly works are Subodhini and Siddhant Rahasya. He believed that Sri Krishna, 
the Supreme Being, can be realized through love and devotion. 

The greatest Vaishnava saint of Bengal was Sri Chaitanya. He was also a sincere devotee 
of Sri Krishna. In fact, he was incarnation of Sri Krishna. He had firm faith that through love 
and devotion, and through devotional songs and dance, the Supreme Being, can be attained. 
He did not believe in ritualism and caste system. He preached among the people of his society 
_and made no distinction between Hindus and Muslims. He preached the message of unity and 
brotherhood of the entire mankind. His teachings and philosophy awakened the people of 
Bengal, Orissa and Assam. 

Tuka Ram was also a religious devotee and social reformer. He was born at Dehy near 
Poona in 1608 A.D. He believed in equality of humankind. He did not believe in dogmas, 
rigidity, religious rites and rituals, and criticized the evils of caste system. Like Kabir, he 
believed that God has no name or form. He is omnipresent and omnipotent. He had many 
disciples including the Maratha ruler Sivaji. 

Other medieval mystics like Dadu, Rabidas and Rajjab had also deep influence on the masses. 
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I. Sufism: 


The medieval tradition of India was also enriched by Islamic mysticism, which is called 
‘Sufism’. The Muslim Sufi saints, like the saints of bhakti movement, tried to establish 
harmonious and cordial relations between people. They aroused religious consciousness among 
the masses. Their religion is free from dogmas. They preached the message of equality among 
people, universal love, and brotherhood. 

The famous Sufi mystic, Makhodum Syed Ali al-Hudjwiri, ee to unite both Hindus and 
Muslims. In his book: ‘Kashf al-Mahjub’, Makhdum wrote that the central message of religion is 
to serve God as well as humanity. According to him, the goal of Sufism is to attain the state 
of fana, which is merging of self in a higher self. The state of fana is similar to samadhi of 
the Vaishnavism. 

The other great Sufi saint was Saikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya. He was born at Budaun in 1236 
A.D. He had firm faith in religion and prayer. His disciples consisted of rich and poor, men 
and women, young and old, learned and illiterates. They all used to say their prayers together. 

Nizam-ud-din was known as Mahbub-i-Ilahi (the beloved of God). His memory is still 
cherished due to his saintly virtues, his love, and service to mankind. 

Other Sufi saints were Wahdat-ul-wujad, Hamid-ud-din Nagauri, Qutb-ud-din Dakhtiyar 
Kaki, Farid-ud-din Ganj-i-Shakar, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din Yaha Maniari, Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, 
and Shah Walli-Ullah. They all emphasized that alongwith spiritual devotion, people must 
perform the duty of serving humanity. 

(b) Influence of Medieval Saint-Philosophers on Tagore’s Educational Ideas 

Tagore was profoundly influenced by the humanistic and universal outlook of the medieval 
saint-philosophers. Actually, he identified himself with this theistic-humanistic medieval 
tradition, which was rooted in the minds of common people. 

Tagore acknowledged that he was deeply influenced by Vaishnavism, which is a religion of 
love. In Tagore’s family, the great Vaishnava poets like Chandidas, Vidyapati, Jnanadas and 
others were studied intensively. 

Tagore accepted the conception of the reciprocity of love in Vaishnavism. He believed that 
the divine principle requires humans for the fulfillment of love. Tagore wrote: 

“In our country, the Vaishnavas have realized this truth and boldly asserted it by saying that 

God has to rely on human souls for the fulfillment of his love.”22 

Without humans, the eternal cosmic drama of creation has no meaning. The divine principle 
expresses itself through human personality, and the human personality attains divinity through 
love, and devotion towards God. 

Tagore wrote in Gitanjali: 

“O thou lord of all heavens, where would be thy love, if I were not? 


Thou has taken me as thy partner of all this wealth. In my heart is the endless play of thy 
delight. In my life thy will is ever taking shape... 
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And for this thy love loses itself in the love of thy lover, and there are thou seen in the perfect 
union of two.”?3 


Tagore absorbed the positive elements of the Vedic as well as the Vaishnava standpoints, 
in his philosophy. As a Vedantin of the Sankara school, he extoled the impersonal Absolute, and 
at the same time, accepted Vaishnava’s ideal of love and devotion towards a personal God. 

Tagore was also influenced by the lyrical outbursts of the saints like Dadu, Ravidas, Kabir 
and Nanak. He was much influenced by thoughts of Kabir and translated poems of Kabir in 
a book entitled “One Hundred Poems of Kabir”, which was published in 1914. Tagore was 
also influenced by simple and profound teachings of other teachers of the bhakti movement like 
Tukaram. Naravane wrote: 


“Tagore was drawn towards Kabir and Tukaram as deeply as he was towards the Bengal 
Vaishnavas.”>* 


Tagore was also influenced by Sufi saints, who were prophets of love, fellowship and 
cooperation. He was impressed by teachers of bhakti movement, and Sufi saints who tried to 
unite all men irrespective of caste, creed and colour. Like them, Tagore was also against rituals 
and dogmas. $ 

Kalidas Bhattacharya wrote: 

“Unintelligible rituals and dogmas are at best only cohesive principles that held together 

individuals of a particular community, marking them off from individuals of other groups. 

Rabindranath has no sympathy for these. Man according to him, is essentially universal, and 

anything that tends to separate one individual from another, or one group from another, tends 

in effect to deny the humanity of man and is as such anti-religious, unless, of course, religion 

is something totally divorced from the essential spirit in man, viz. reason, morality and love. 

This, in a nutshell, is Rabindranath’s reaction against rituals and dogmas.”35 


Tagore had faith on the spiritual essence of humans, which constitute their common bond. 
He believed that there is a common law, which unites mankind as a whole. He had faith on 
cosmic harmony, which is the ultimate basis of human unity. He believed that joy in human 
personality is the expression of cosmic bliss. He considered joy to be divine in nature, because 
it is inherent in every aspect of creation. Humans can realize the divine through joy. Tagore 
described in many poems that human spirit bursts forth into joyous exaltation, when it has 
vision of the divine. He wrote: 

“Dadu, Ravidas, Kabir and Nanak... had glimpses of the world unity... They babble like babes 

of the joy of their vision of Him, of the ecstasy into which His music has thrown them,”36 


Tagore was deeply influenced by the medieval saint philosophers who wanted to uplift the 
poor people, and instil in the hearts of individuals a love for suffering humanity. 


2.1.5 Influence of Bauls on Tagore’s Educational Theory 
(a) Bauls: 


A community of people known as ‘Bauls’ live in Birbhum district in West Bengal. Bauls have 
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a unique life-style, which may be called ‘humanistic’ in modern terminology. Though they have 
deep faith in the Vedic tradition of India, they attach prime importance to human personality. 
They believe that all values and norms in a society ought to be formulated, keeping in view the 
freedom and dignity of human personality. Here we note affinity in the viewpoint of the Bauls 
with that of Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, who said that ‘man is the measure of all things.’ 

Bauls have firm faith in the equality of all men and women. They do not attach any 
importance to the caste distinctions of the Hindu society. In their view, Brahman or the pure 
consciousness is at the core of every human personality. Consequently, it is meaningless to 
stratify society on the basis of hereditary caste distinctions. This sense of equality among the 
members of Baul community attracted some Muslims to this faith. Bauls pinned their faith on 
the mystic teachings of the Medieval Muslim saints like Kabir. 

It may be mentioned here that the Bauls were influenced by the Philosophy of Tantrism, 
which does not recognize caste distinctions of any sort. Bauls were also influenced by Sidha 
Yoga, which also rejects caste distinctions in society. 

Bauls lead a very simple life. They keep away from artificiality and sophistication of 
modern civilization. They prefer to live in the midst of nature. They avoid disturbing the 
ecological harmony. 

In order to express their firm faith on simplicity, they put on garments with patch work 
of different pieces of cloth stitched together to make strange designs. Almost all Bauls wear 
such garments in order to symbolically express their liking for simplicity and humility. They 
usually adopt a very simple and very humble vocations for earning their livelihood. In their 
inter-personal relations, they are very friendly and accommodating. 

They have strong preference for music and verse-making. They sing in praise of the 
supreme reality, and communion of human personality with supreme reality in mystic language. 
Symbolism is a conspicuous aspect in Baul poetry and music. 

A few examples of baul philosophy of humanism are given below: 

“The highest among all creations is Man. The fire of love can be kept ablaze through fan of 

fellow-feeling and sacrifice while Shiva and Parvati play the game of dice.” 

“Make thy body a boat of pure gold And ferry it across the stream of immortality to disembark 

on the seashore where all boatsmen meet as brothern.”97 

Bauls regard themselves as practical yogis. They believe that yoga can be practised by any 
one through their self-actualizing efforts. In their view, an individual can realize his potentiality 
through self-actualizing process. Self-actualization is tantamount to the realization of the 
supreme reality itself. In brief, Brahman is at the core of human personality; hence, a person 
can realize Brahman through his self-actualizing process. 


(b) Impact of Humanism of the Baul Sect on Tagore’s Educational Ideas 


Tagore was influenced by the Baul singers of West Bengal. His famous work entitled: ‘Religion 
of Man’ was profoundly influenced by the humanism of Bauls. D.S. Sharma wrote about Tagore, 
as follows: 
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“He was also an admirer of the religion of Bauls, a sect in Bengal who dispense with all 
temples, rituals, scriptures and caste regulations and sing of God simply as a lover.”38 


Like Baul singers of Bengal, Tagore recognized the value of song and poetry in providing a 
highway to the Divine. Music and poetry are means to harmonize the self with the Divine. 
Tagore used symbolism in many of his songs and poems, which indicate outpouring of his heart 
to the Divine. B.K. Lal wrote: 


“Like Baul singers of Bengal who do not profess anything about the Brahman and sing in 
the glory of God, Tagore also calls his God ‘The Man of his heart’—his Jivan—Devata.”?? 


Tagore’s songs are the result of a transfusion of folk-elements. He was influenced by songs 
of Bauls, which are essentially symbolic with deep spiritual meaning. His poems and songs 
express the feelings of emotional self-surrender and passional love towards the Divine. Gouri- 
prasad Ghosh wrote: 

“Of all the popular influences leaving their stamp on Tagore’s art, that of the countless songs 

sung through the ages by Bauls, a semi-nomadic tribe of Bengal, has been the most potent. 

That this influence lingered so long in his art testifies to its depth. Time and again has the 

poet recaptured the unsophisticated ardour of their mystic self-questioning, and has brought 

this rich musical ore, delicately refined and diversified, to bear upon some of the noblest 

poetry of his middle and late years. The poet’s use of this material has also been of a charming 

variety. In a few of these, we find both word and music bearing the stamp of some of the 
most impressive Baul compositions.”*? 


Tagore translated song of a Baul, 


“My longing is to meet you in play of love, my Lover, But this longing is not only mine, but 
also yours. For your lips can have their smile, and your flute its music, only in your delight in 
my love; and therefore you are unfortunate, even as I am.” 


Tagore found that the spiritual practices of Bauls are based upon a mystic philosophy of 
the human body.** He was inspired by the song of a Baul: 

“Nobody can tell wence the bird unknown comes into the cage and goes out. I would being put 

round its feet the fetter of my mind. Could I but capture it" 

Tagore accepted the life-view of Bauls that there is no harm if our clothes are tattered and 
simple. He believed that God lives at humble places in the company of human beings. Tagore 
wrote: 


“He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the path-maker is breaking 
stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, and his garment is covered with dust. Put off 
the holy mantle and even like him come down on the dusty soil.”44 


According to Tagore, all men are equal before God; hence, religion is for unity of mankind. 
As a result of his rational outlook towards religion, he is opposed to fanaticism and idolatory. 
Tagore’s philosophy largely centres around the eternal union of finite and infinite. He wrote: 


“Let me close with a Baul song, over a century old, in which the poet sings of the eternal 
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bond of union between the infinite and the finite soul, from which there can be no mukti, 
because it is an interrelation which makes truth complete, because love is ultimate, because 
absolute independence is the blankness of utter sterility. The idea in it is the same as we 
have in the Upanishad, that truth is neither in pure vidya nor in avidya, but in their union.” 


2.1.6 Influence of Brahmo Samaj on Tagore’s Educational Theory 
(a) Brahmo Samaj 


Brahmo Samaj Movement, under the leadership of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was an attempt to 
revitalize decaying Hindu thought in a rationalistic and enlightened way. Its universalism, 
humanism and rational thinking led to spiritual and intellectual awakening among people of 
India, specially of Bengal and Maharashtra. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded Brahma Sabha in 1828. Two years later it came to be 
known as Brahma Samaj, ‘The first Hindu Unitarian Church’.*® He was pained to see horrible 
customs in India, such as Sati, infanticide, untouchability, and so on. Soon his searching eyes 
revealed to him that the root cause of this was ignorance among masses. He foresaw the dawn 
of a brighter future for India by spreading Western education among masses. He established 
two English schools and an Anglo-India College. Nehru found that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
“anxious to modernize education and take out of the grip of old scholasticism.”4” He had also 
deep faith in Indian tradition and he upheld the Upanishadic principle of unity underlying 
everything and every being. 

He realized that India can never be a progressive, prosperous and powerful nation, if men 
and women are not given equal status in society. He was first to advocate education for women. 
He was also the first Indian to recommend widow re-marriage. For his enlightened view, he 
is often described as father of Indian Renaissance. 

Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905) continued the work of awakening, which was started by 
Ram Mohan Roy. He had firm faith in the philosophy of Vedanta. Like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
he tried to synthesize different ideas of East and West. He tried to spread education throughout 
India and encouraged the spirit of inquiry and true knowledge. Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884), 
like his eminent predecessors continued the development of Brahmo Samaj. He was deeply 
influenced by Christianity. He was a good orator, and impressed British intelligentsia profoundly 
by his famous lecture on ‘Christ and Christianity’ in England on 28th May, 1870. 

He believed that without a sound system of education, India cannot get rid of social evils. 
He tried to uphold dignity of labour among Indians. 

(b) Influence of Liberal Ideas of Brahmo Samaj on Tagore’s Educational Ideas. 
Rabindranath Tagore was deeply influenced by the rational and enlightened views on Brahmo 
Samaj Movement. He found that it was not a new religion, but was an attempt to revitalize the 
old Hindu thought based on the new spirit of reform and progress 
with the real Hindu tradition.*8 

Tagore imbibed the ideal of a universal human culture as 
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Roy. He believed that educated persons must have an international and cosmopolitan outlook; 
while having their roots in the national soil, they should have a global outlook. Tagore’s strong 
feelings against the prevalent orthodox and superstitious rites were developed under the deep 
influence of Brahmo Samaj. 


2.1.7 Influence of Western Culture on Tagore’s Educational Theory 


Although Tagore was born and brought up in Indian culture, he did not remain impervious to 
the liberalizing influence of Western culture. From his early youth, he was quite familiar with 
English literature. Reading and recitation of Shakespeare and Marlowe at home, sharpened his 
creative sensibility, and verse-making ability. He translated Macbeth when he was only fourteen 
years old. He was deeply impressed by the poetry of Shelley, Keats & Wordsworth. Niharranjan 
Ray wrote: 

“But apart from the verse-making and sharpening of creative sensibilities, Tagore was also 


largely influenced by contemporary Western thought, e.g. rationality of outlook, socio-political 
ideas, notion of experiment... and the overall liberal humanistic approach to life.”*9 


Tagore was deeply influenced by Science, which he considered to be the Europe’s greatest 
gift to humanity. He wrote: 


“If the great light of culture and science becomes extinct in Europe, our own horizon in the 
East will mourn in darkness.”50 


Tagore was well-versed with Western literature, art, philosophy and religion. He thoroughly 
studied the English thinkers like Darwin, Spencer, Bergson, Einstein, Romain Rolland, Russel, 
Schweitzer, Dewey, Keyserling and others. 

Tagore absorbed in his personality Western values and norms, which helped to make him 
one of the world’s eminent thinkers. 


2.2 BACKGROUND OF WHITEHEAD’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


Whitehead’s profound educational ideas were the outcome of various influences on his 
personality. He was deeply influenced by Plato and Aristotle. His views were also influenced by 
Wordsworth and Leibniz. 


2.2.1 Influence of Plato on Whitehead’s Educational Theory 


a) Plato’s Theory of Education: 


Plato was born in Athens in 427 B.C. He was one of the foremost thinkers of the world. He 
was a great mathematician and used geometric method in philosophy. He had fine aesthetic 
sensitivity, and poetic imagination. He was a prolific writer, and also used the dialectic method 
of Socrates to convey his ideas. His Republic is a metaphysical system, in which he enunciated 
the theory of a new form of government, a new social order and theory of education. He 
described education .as‘a process of moral training. Great similarities can be found in the 
educational ideas’ of the Republic, and Hindu scriptures like the Atharva Veda and the 
Upanishads. In Laws and Symposium also, he gave his views on education. 
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Around 387 B.C. Plato founded the Academy at Athens to pursue scientific knowledge 
through original research. He breathed his last in 347 B.C. 


I. Plato’ Philosophy 


Nature of Ideas—-The ‘Idea’ has being of its own. Ideas are eternal, immutable, self-identical, 
self-existent, absolute, separate, simple, without beginning or end. “They are complete, perfect, 
existent in every respect. They are without taint of sense or imagery, invisible to the eye, 
accessible only to the mind.”>! 

“Things participate in the Ideas. White objects participate in the one whiteness, beautiful 
objects participate in the one beauty. In this way beauty itself is the cause or explanation of 
beautiful objects, and so of all other Ideas. The ideas are thus both transcendent and immanent; 
immanent in so far as they reside in the things of sense, transcendent in as much as they have 
a reality of their own apart from the objects of sense which participate in them.’ 
Different Varieties of Ideas 

“There are ideas of things, relations, qualities, actions and values; ideas of tables and beds and 


chairs; of smallness, greatness, likeness, of colour, odors, and tones; of health, rest and motion; 
of beauty, truth and goodness.”>? 


God—According to Plato, God is the supreme reality, the realm of ideas. He is the creative 
cause of the universe. The universe is an organic, purposive and spiritual whole. 


Human Nature-—All men are in a state of undeclared war with all men at all times. Hence 
man is like all animals. Yet out of all living, things, man alone has inner sense of rhythm and 
is religious. Man has something divine, which is reason. Man is both earthly and divine, mortal 
and immortal. His earthly nature gives rise to diversity and confusion, and his divine nature 
gives rise to simplicity, unity and harmony. 

Man has two elements—the soul and the body. The soul has three parts, which Plato calls 
appetite, spirit and reason. The lowest part consists of desires and appetites, and the second part 
is that of virtues like courage, endurance, which rises from the heart. These two parts of the 
soul belong to the body and die with it. The highest part of the soul is reason, which resides in 
the brain, and it is immortal. 

Good—According to Plato, the idea of good is the highest all-comprehensive idea. The aim 
of human beings is to think of the good of the social whole and achievement of its perfection. 
Good-will is the guiding principle of a good state. Good life is the life of inner harmony, of 
well being, of happiness, and it leads to the establishment of a perfect social order. 

I. Platos Theory of Knowledge 

According to Plato there are two kinds of worlds ‘The world of Ideas’ and the ‘world of objects 
of senses’. World of Ideas is the ‘Intelligible world’. It is eternal, spaceless and unchangeable. 
It is the real, ideal and perfect world. It is the ultimate foundation of the world, which we 
perceive with our sense organs, and interpret it with our intellect. 

The ‘world of objects’ is the ‘visible world’. It is not real and is only a shadow or 
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phenomenal. It is limited in space and time, and is subject to change. It is the actual world, in 
which we live. 

According to Plato, the highest form of knowledge is innate and is obtained from ‘world 
of ideas’. At this level a person is able to have a synoptic view of reality, which Plato calls the 
unity of knowledge. Lower form of knowledge is obtained from ‘world of objects of senses’, 
and it is not true knowledge because perception yields contradictory impressions.™ 


UI. Platos Theory of Government 


According to Plato, state is a divine agency. Its divine function is to realize the good upon earth 
through the principle of justice. Justice can be established in a society, only when there is social 
unity. State consists of three classes of people corresponding to the three faculties of the soul. 

(i) The vast body of pedple like the appetites of the soul. 

(ii) The ‘guardians’ or army like the courage of the soul. 

(iii) The ruling class—corresponding to reason of the soul. 

Stace wrote: 

“Reason is embodied in the philosopher-ruler, force in the warriors, labour in the masses. 

This division of the function of the State is based upon the threefold division of the soul. To 

the rational correspond the philosopher-rulers, to the nobler half of the mortal soul the warriors, 

to the appetitive soul, the masses... The virtue of the philosopher-rulers is wisdom, of the 

warriors, courage, of the masses, temperance. The harmonious cooperation of the three produce 

justice.”>> 

Function of the ruling class is to know the nature of the individual and to assign task 
to him, according to his aptitudes and capabilities. 

Plato’s conception of division of labour is oriented towards functional specialization. It 
encourages cooperation and avoids wasteful competition. Similar conception of specialization 
of labour may be found in the Vedic system of varna. In India, during the Vedic period, different 
social functions were assigned to different class of people, according to their abilities. 

IV. Plato’s Views on Family 

Plato found that families were not able to bring up children properly. Adequate training was 
also lacking in the families. Plato, therefore, recommended state control, nursing and training of 
children. He was thus, strongly inclined towards state controlled education. He further wanted 
that eugenically best children should be procreated for the welfare of the state. He believed in 
creation of an intellectual elite. 


V. Platos Theory of Education 


According to Plato the function of education is to discover talents of young learners, and prepare 
them to become efficient members of a good society. He argued that education must lead 
individuals towards right and just principles.>® 

He defined education as a process of moral training, It is a process of transmitting good 
and suitable habits, as well as wisdom of the older generation to the younger generation.>’ 
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Aim of Education | 
According to Plato, the ultimate aim of education is attainment of happiness through final unity 
with God. All human endeavours are to achieve this lofty goal: 

Education comprises of two levels, viz. education of the body, and that of reason. Body 
can be trained, habituated and controlled. Individuals can be forced to develop virtues of good 
life, courage, good actions etc. But reason is free to discover wisdom. On the level of wisdom, 
knowledge is a virtue. Love of wisdom enables an individual to know the good, and to do good 
actions. 

Plato, an idealist, regarded education as an essential function of the cosmic order. 
According to Plato, function of education for the elementary classes should be concerned with 
discovery of the intellectually gifted, the transmission of the cultural heritage, the mastery of 
basic skills, development of civic efficiency and to establish unity in the state. The function 
of higher education is to develop intellectual powers of the elite, through development of the 
highest virtue, which can be called ‘wisdom’. 


Courses of Study 

Plato recognizes the importance of art education in the training of the young. It enables an 
individual to cultivate good taste. Consequently, those forms or types of art, which create bad 
taste should be banned by the state. He recognized prime importance of music for the happiness 
of the soul. Music gives grace and rhythm to the soul. He recommended that only bold, strong, 
martial music be allowed by the state. 

Plato believed that good physical health is necessary for the healthy development of 
personality. Body can be regulated properly after the mind has been properly trained. That is, 
mind should be the guiding principle in life, the function of which is also to regulate the body. 
Similar views can be found in The Bhagavadgita. Plato wanted that young people should be 
healthy and smart and not sluggish. He recommended gymnastic of the military type for young 
people so that it may foster discipline and simplicity and not undesirable luxury in them. 

Plato laid stress on learning of mathematics. It develops power of reason in students and 
trains them to think. It bridges the world of sense and the world of thought, the concrete and 
the abstract. It can make a child ‘brighter, quicker and more retentive.58 Curriculum of higher 
education should consist of science and philosophy (dialectic). At this stage, science subjects 
are systematized and coordinated. Plato said: 


“The nature of dialectic can only be revealed to those who have been students of the preliminary 
: »59 
sciences. 


Plato further said: 


“The sciences which they learned without any order in their early education will now be brought 
together, and they will be able to see the natural relationship of them to one another and 
to true being.”60 


Philosophy is taught at the highest level, Plato recommended a period of five years for the 
teaching of philosophy (dialectic). 
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Education for women 
Plato maintained that women are on the par with men in almost all respect, except that the 
women are physically weaker. That is why Plato recommended that identical education should 
be imparted to men as well as women. He recommended that music, dancing,, gymnastics, 
military exercise, and fighting should be taught to women. 

In sum, Plato considered education as a means of establishing harmony in the state. 
Education is necessary for the development of a good state. 

Plato said: 


“True education... will have greatest tendency to civilize and humanize them in their relations 
to one another, and to those who are under their protection.”©! 


Wade Baskin observed: 


“Plato holds that the material objects revealed to us by the senses are for ever changing, that 
true knowledge consists in grasping divine ideas, and that the highest Idea is the moving 
principle of the world—goodness. All education, therefore, has an ethical purpose, for it is by 
understanding moral ideas—courage, beauty, love-that men are led to virtue.”©2 


Plato’s philosophy of education is aimed at ushering into existence an utopia of just and 
good individuals in a good society. A good teacher helps students to grasp the nature of goodness 
and perfection. 


(b) Plato’s Influence on Whitehead’s Educational Ideas 


Most abiding influence on Whitehead’s philosophy of education was of Plato—the real founder of 
metaphysical Idealism in the West. Whitehead was so profoundly impressed by the inexhaustible 
treasure of the philosophy of Plato, that he once remarked: 


“The safest general characterization of the European philosophical tradition is that it consists 
of a series of footnotes to Plato.” 


Whitehead himself admitted that he was Indebted to Plato most. Actually, he borrowed 
many of his philosophical concepts from Plato’s philosophy of education. Hence, many of 
Plato’s concepts reappear in modified forms, in whitehead’s philosophy of education. For 
instance, he was impressed by Plato’s famous concept of ‘immutable ideas’, which he modified 
as ‘eternal objects’ in his own philosophy. 

Samuel Enoch Stumpf wrote: 

<“. Whitehead’s thought displays a strong Platonic influence. What makes an actual entity 

what it is, he says, is that the entity has been stamped with a definiteness of character by 

certain eternal objects. These eternal objects, resembling Plato’s Forms, are uncreated and are 

eternal; they are patterns and qualities, such as roundness or squareness, greenness or blueness, 
courage or cowardice.” 

In agreement with Plato, Whitehead maintained that eternal objects were the ingredients 
of actual entities. Eternal objects are the eternal forms, which do not change. They are what 
they are. “Eternal objects, says Whitehead, are possibilities, which, as the Platonic forms, retain 
their self-identity independent of the flux of things.”®© 
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Like Plato, Whitehead laid stress, on reason. He found that scientists are able to understand 
this world through speculative reason. It is the reason, which acts as a directing principle in 
the development of civilization. The funetion of reason is to make judgements upon the flashes 
of novelty. 

Whitehead approved Plato’s approach to knowledge. He wrote: 

“Plato gave an unrivaled display of the human mind in action, with its ferment of vague 

obviousness, of hypothetical formulation, of renewed insight, of discovery of relevant detail 

of partial understanding, of final conclusion, with its disclosure of deeper problems as yet 

unsolved,””®7 

Like Plato, Whitehead maintained that knowledge should be applied into practice. He found 
that students get immense joy of creative discovery, when their thoughts are combined with 
actions. Whitehead gave a comprehensive conception of knowledge. He maintained that 
knowledge should be transmuted into wisdom. 

Whitehead was profoundly influenced by Plato’s poetic style. He even claimed that, at its 
best, all philosophy becomes poetry. Like Plato Whitehead also wrote in a poetic style. 

Whitehead was deeply influenced by Plato’s Theory of education. According to Whitehead, 
education is the process of self-development. It should be aimed at producing men who possess 
both culture and expert knowledge in some special direction. In fact, the race, which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed. The supreme function of education is the search for 
truth. 

Like Plato, Whitehead laid stress on science and mathematics. Whitehead himself was a 
great mathematician. He recognized that in the coming ages of science, people must have 
scientific bent of mind, and they must know the basic concepts of mathematics. 

In consonance with Plato, Whitehead recognized the importance of aesthetic education. 
Aesthetic education guides an individual towards the comprehension of the art of life. Whitehead 
agreed with the concept of perfect beauty as advocated by Plato. He believes that perfect 
efflorescence of beauty is found in God, who is the measure of the aesthetic consistency of 
the world.®© 

Whitehead also accepted Plato’s idea of war and: peace. Like Plato, he believed that there 
is constant conflict and war among individuals and social groups. Conflicts can be resolved, and 
peace can be maintained, when the social environment in its union with the human organism 
produces higher forms of civilization. A civilized person is one whose mind is saturated with 
mystic ideas and spiritual insights He is a rational person. Whitehead believed that war is due 
to conquest of irrationality, and peace is the product of rationality. 

Whitehead said: 


“The history of ideas is a history of mistakes. But through all mistakes it is also the history 
of gradual purification of conduct. When there is progress in the development of favourable 
order, we find conduct protected from relapse into brutalization by the increasing agency of 
ideas consciously entertained. In this way Plato is justified in his saying: The creation of the 
world-that is to say, the world of civilized order—is the victory of persuasion over force.”® 
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2.2.2 Influence of Aristotle on Whitehead’s Educational Theory 
(a) Anistotle’s Theory of Education 


Aristotle was born in 384 B.C. He was tutor to Alexander, the Great. He was a versatile genius. 
He wrote on Physics, Astronomy, Biology, Physiology, Anatomy, Natural-History, Psychology, 
Politics, Ethics, Logic, Art, Theology and Metaphysics. He breathed his last in 322 B.C. 


I. Aristotle’s Scientific Outlook 
Aristotle accepted, at first, the idealism of Plato. He accepted Plato’s theism, doctrine of 
immortality and other worldly scheme of salvation. But at heart, Aristotle’s outlook was contrary 
to that of Plato. 
Fuller wrote about Aristotle: 
“Essentially a scientist and a realist, he was intent on discovering the true rather than 
establishing the good. And this impartial, unsqueamish, scientific temper, hospitable to all data, 
and equally receptive of any reasoned conclusion to which investigation of them might lead, 
become more marked as he grew older.””° 


Aristotle’s doctrine of Form and Matter 
According to Aristotle, every object has two aspects: viz. form and matter, unlike Plato, he said 
that these two aspects cannot be separated from each other. B.A.G. Fuller observed: 


“Absolutely formless matter or matterless form is never met within the sensible world. Hence 
the Aristotelian dictum—No form without matter, no matter without Form, so far, at least, as 
the sensible world is concerned.””! 


Though Aristotle accepted the point of view that there are changeless forms, yet he rejects 
their transcendency. He rejects Plato’s explanation of the universal forms, which are separate 
from individual things. 

Universe—Aristotle was an advocate of teleology. In his view, all events in the universe are 
purposive in nature. Nothing happens due to pure chance. 

God—God is the Absolute Form, without matter. He is a teleological cause working for an 
end. He is neither existent nor individual. 

Government—Aristotle was an advocate of a political theory, which is an intermediate between 
oligarchy and democracy. He suggested that the state should be controlled by the middle class. 
Human nature—Like Plato, Aristotle believed that human nature is universal. In every individual 
rationality as well as animality can be found. There can be three types of life. The lowest type 
is the sensuous life, which seeks gratification of sensuous desires. Higher than this is the life 
of the warrier. It is the source of courage, endurance and honour. The highest plane of human 
existence consists in contemplation on truth. 

I. Aristotles Theory of Education 

Aristotle was profoundly influenced by Plato’s philosophy of education. He recommended that 
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state must be the only educator. It is not possible to educate for world citizenship because 
mode of living differs from state to state. 

According to Aristotle, human beings are the most intelligent beings among all living 
beings on earth. Potentialities of a child can be shaped through proper education. Virtues are 
not inherent in a child, rather, they can be acquired. Children can be trained to behave asa 
community demands. Virtues are the products of rational control of passions.” 

Education, in Aristotle’s view, aims at the development of children into good members 
of the community. The moral aim of all human beings is the pursuit of happiness, which is 
in conformity with the good of their society. 

According to Aristotle, intellectual virtues can be cultivated through teaching, reasoning, 
and lecturing. Therefore, cultivation of intellectual virtues is the highest aim of education. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is the supreme good for human beings. A person is happy, 
when he acquires desirable virtue, which is the golden mean between excess and defect in 
behaviour, The virtue of courage, for example, is the mean between two extremes namely, 
cowardice, a defect, and rashness, an excess. Similarly modesty is the mean between bashfulness, 
a defect, and shamelessness, an excess. Temperance of behaviour is the mean between starvation, 
a defect, and gluttony, an excess. An individual can seek genuine virtue, when he acquires 
maturity of judgment, through education. He can experience happiness by leading a virtuous life. 


Curriculum 

Aristotle’s educational curriculum includes reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
music, civics, physical education. He lays greater stress on intellectual education, rather than on 
vocational education. He maintained that purely utilitarian knowledge is “unsuited to men that 
are great-souled and free.”?? In his view, there should be strict censorship of curricular materials 
particularly in the elementary classes. Any form of vulgarity should not be surreptitiously 
introduced into a system of education.” Students are expected to become good citizens, if they 
are exposed solely to good literature. 

Aristotle recommended limited freedom, and severe discipline for students. This enables 
students to become moral citizens in their organized civic community. Such students can steer 
their society towards perfection and collective progress. Social harmony can thus be established. 

Aristotle’s ethical theory of education is thus teleological or purposive. In his view, moral 
education enables individuals to form a good society. 


(b) Influence of Aristotle on Whitehead’s Educational Ideas 


Whitehead read Aristotle’s educational philosophy keenly, and was profoundly influenced by 
it. He found that Aristotle was a great educational philosopher, whose educational principles, 
though propounded centuries ago can have stimulating influence even on the future educational 
systems. He accepted Aristotle’s view that education is a great means of social advancement 
and human happiness. 


Whitehead was influenced by Aristotle’s metaphysical principle of God as the unmoved 
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mover. But he said that God in a metaphysical sense cannot go “very far towards the production 
of a God available for religious purposes.” Whitehead believed that God is an individual who 
is a fellow-sufferer, companion, as well as savior. God has deep love for the whole world and 
human beings. God represents zest for life. He is the source of order and peace in the universe. 

Like Plato, Whitehead recognized the creative upsurge in God as well as of human beings. 
He maintained that seed of creativity is latent in every child, waiting for an opportunity to grow, 
and education must furnish this opportunity. He wrote: 

“Creativity is without a character of its own in exactly the same sense in which the Aristotelian 

‘matter’ is without a character of its own. It is that ultimate notion of the highest generality 

at the base of actuality. It cannot be characterized, because all characters are more special 

than itself. But creativity is always found under conditions and described as conditioned. The 

non-temporal act of all-inclusive unfettered valuation is at once a creature of creativity and 

condition for creativity. It shares this double character with all creatures.”7© 


Whitehead recognized that development of creative ability of students is the responsibility 
of educational institutions. In his view, creative education can bring about change, and 
advancement in a society. 

Aristotle tried to systematize knowledge. He found that there are gaps in knowledge, and 
defective methods are being used in teaching. Whitehead also maintained that intellectual 
excellence can be infused in students through depth of thinking, understanding and reasoning. 
He made it clear that learning inert ideas is no knowledge. 

Whitehead was profoundly influenced by Aristotle’s emphasis on scientific outlook, and 
rational understanding. In his view, rational and scientific outlook enables a person to discover 
truth. 

Whitehead was also influenced by Aristotle’s conception of aesthetic education. He 
maintained that a civilized society should exhibit five qualities: truth, beauty, adventure, art and 
peace.” The aesthetic aspect of education guides an individual towards the comprehension of 
art of living. Aesthetic harmony can elevate human beings to higher level. 

In agreement with Aristotle, Whitehead maintained that students should be disciplined in 
their behaviour. Nevertheless, Whitehead maintained that students should have freedom despite 
his disciplined life-style. According to Whitehead, education produces intellectual discipline in 
students, which makes them, thorough and brilliant scholars. 

Finally, Whitehead was deeply influenced by two great ideas of Aristotle, the idea of 
teleology and the idea of evolution. Whitehead, in his philosophy, synthesizes these two ideas 
and gives the concept of ‘teleological evolution’. 


2.2.3 Influence of Wordsworth on Whitehead’s Educational Theory 


Wordsworth was a great naturalistic poet, who vehemently opposed the phenomenon of civilized 
world, in which human life becomes artificial and confusing. Scientific and technological 
development inhibits man to find order and design in nature. There is an order and pattern, a 
rhythm in the growth and development of children. Education, therefore, should be in harmony 
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with the order of natural development. Wordsworth found that nature was the best teacher. He 
wrote: 


“One impulse from the vernal wood, may teach you more of man, of moral evil and of good, 
than all the sages can.”’8 


Whitehead read Wordsworth’s poems with keen interest.” He was deeply influenced by 
natural philosophy of Wordsworth. He believed that natural philosophy tries to find unity among 
all things. Samuel Enoch Stumpf wrote: 

‘“‘Whitehead’s main theme was that ‘connectedness is the essence of all things’. What science 

tends to separate, philosophy must try to see as an organic unity... The function of natural 

philosophy, he thought, is ‘to analyse how these various elements of nature are connected.”80 


Whitehead noted that Wordsworth was critical about science due to his emphasis on moral 
law. He wrote: 


“Wordsworth was not bothered by any intellectual antagonism. What moved him was moral 


repulsion.”®! : 


Wordsworth was opposed to science, because he felt that the latter left out the vital aspect 
of life, that is, moral intuitions. Whitehead fully agreed with Wordsworth on the point. He wrote: 
“Neither physical nature nor life can be understood unless we fuse them together as essential 
factors in the composition of really real things whose interconnections and individual characters 

constitute the universe.”8? 

Whitehead further wrote: 

“It is important, therefore, to ask what Wordsworth found in nature that failed to receive 

expression in science. I ask this question in the interest of science itself.”8? 

It can be said, therefore, that foundations of Whitehead’s philosophy of natural science 
was laid by William Wordsworth. Victor Lowe rightly said: 


“Some of those who know Whitehead wonder if William Wordsworth did not influence him 
more than any other man.”®4 


2.2.4 Influence of Leibniz on Whitehead’s Educational Theory 
Leibniz was a scientist, before he become a philosopher. Whitehead was influenced by the 
thoughts of Leibniz. He borrowed many scientific concepts from Leibniz. 

Victor Lowe wrote: 

“...Whitehead’s philosophic endeavor is to state literally that coherence of factors which 

Leibniz could express only metaphorically.”®° 

Whitehead was influenced by Leibniz’s view that every monad mirrors the whole world. 
Whitehead in his organic philosophy gave similar ideas that nothing in the world is isolated, 
but everything is linked with everything else in the universe. In his view, everything is 
everywhere at all times. Whitehead said: 


“It is evident that I can use Leibniz’s language, and say that every volume mirrors in itself 
every other volume in space.”®® 
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2.2.5 Influence of Hegel on Whitehead’s Educational Theory 


Whitehead was deeply influenced by Hegel. He acknowledged that he was influenced by Hegel 
through his friends, like McTaggart and Haldane, though he himself did not read much of 
Hegel’s writings.87 

Whitehead’s educational ideas resemble a lot with Hegel. For example, Whitehead’s 
conception of the stages of romance, precision and generalization is derived from Hegelian 
dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

However, Whitehead also differed with Hegel. Abu Sayeed Ayyub, said: 


“Whitehead’s philosophy is above all a philosophy of process and growth in time, whereas for 
Hegel all development is only logical.”®8 


CONCLUSION 


Both Tagore and Whitehead had various influences in the development of their respective 
thoughts. Nevertheless, both of them tried to synthesize the diverse influences on them in their 
synoptic world-views. The development of contemporary Indian culture has been profoundly 
influenced by Tagore’s world-view. The development of contemporary Western culture, on the 
other hand, has been deeply influenced by Whitehead’s world-hypothesis. 

Tagore was influenced by the Vedic and the Buddhist traditions. In addition to that, he was 
influenced by the popular religious cult of Bauls, and Brahmo Samaj Movement. He also felt 
the prime necessity of grafting the Western scientific outlook on the Indian way of life. 

Tagore wrote: 

“To me the verses of the Upanishads and teachings of Buddha have been things of the spirit, 

and therefore endowed with boundless vital growth; and I have used them in my own life 

and in my preaching, as being instinct with individual meaning for me, as for others, and 


awaiting for their confirmation, my own special testimony, which must have its value because 
of its individuality.’®? 


The influences, which shaped Whitehead’s philosophy were also extremely varied. He was 
influenced by Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz and Wordsworth. However, he was most profoundly 
influenced by Plato, and borrowed many concepts from Plato’s philosophy of education. Plato’s 
impact had been so deep on Whitehead that in his philosophy seminars, he tried to create the 
intellectual atmosphere as characterized by Platonic Academy. 

Although Tagore and Whitehead belonged to two entirely different cultural traditions, a 
lot of similarity can be found in their philosophies of education. 

One can note idealistic overtones in the world-views of Tagore end Whitehead. Both Tagore 
and Whitehead were advocates of humanism, liberalism and world peace. Both of them pinned 
their faith on the moral scheme of the universe. Both of them recognized the supreme importance 
of human dignity and freedom. Both of them recognized the importance of having their moorings 
in their respective cultural traditions and yet keeping pace with rapid developments of 
contemporary civilization. 
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Tagore was influenced by simple and naturalistic philosophy of Bauls, whereas Whitehead 
was influenced by naturalism of Wordsworth. Both Tagore and Whitehead, therefore, criticized 
artificial and mechanical life. 

Tagore was inspired by Vedic conception of joy and infinite bliss. Whitehead was 
influenced by the conception of happiness as propounded by Aristotle. Tagore accepted the 
Theory of Karmayoga of the Bhagavadgita. Whitehead accepted Aristotle’s view that education 
is not a path of salvation from the world, rather, It is for enabling an individual to perform 
his duty for the well-being of society. 

No doubt, Tagore admired ancient culture of India, yet, at the same time, he was also 
influenced by Western civilization. Therefore, his ideas represent a healthy mixture of these two 
currents of thought. He developed an integrated and unified philosophy by properly blending 
the highly cherished value of the East and scientific outlook of the Western civilization. 

Jawaharlal Nehru aptly wrote about Tagore, thus: 

“More than any other Indian, he helped to bring into harmony ideas of the East and the West, 

and broaden the bases of Indian nationalism... With all his internationalism, his feet have always 

been planted firmly on India’s soil and his mind has been saturated with the wisdom of the 

Upanishads.” 

Whitehead synthesized diverse trends of thought in his world-view. His educational 
philosophy encompasses the various aspects of Western thought; right from the classical to 
modern period. He assimilated the classical theories of education of Plato and Aristotle in his 
educational ideas. He was himself a scientist and a mathematician, and therefore, accepted the 
latest discoveries in the domain of science. 

Tagore and Whitehead were great men of genius. They were visionaries. They were utopian 
in their outlook. They were basically future-looking and optimistic. They tried to incorporate 
in their respective philosophies of education all that was rational, scientific and desirable in 
the ancient and the contemporary cultures. 

Tagore and Whitehead pinned their faith on global community of free and rational people, 
who are actively in pursuit of truth, human welfare, and lasting peace and international harmony. 
Both of them had faith on the limitless cultural progress of all sections of people, and all over 
the world. 

Tagore and Whitehead can, thus, be characterized as futurologists in the sense that they 
tried to study the future scientifically and valuationally. They believed that management of the 
contemporary educational problems should be done, keeping in view, the shape of things to 
come in future. 

Futurological trends in the educational theories of Tagore and Whitehead have made their 
viewpoints prophetic. Their visions about the future of humankind have proved to be true. Both 
of them recognized that human personality has immense potentiality for creative upsurge. Both 
of them recognized that human personality can be transformed in several ways. They are right 
in believing that flexibility of human nature warranties its educatability. 
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Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that human nature has innate potentiality for 


refinement, sophistication and perfection. Both of them recognized that cultivation of 
intellectual, aesthetic, ethical and religious values is pre-eminently human characteristics. Both 
of them maintained that ordinary humans can be transformed into creative persons through 
education. That 1s why they pinned their faith on the supreme importance of education in human 


life. 
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WORLD-VIEWS OF TAGORE AND WHITEHEAD 


Tagore and whitehead had unique and comprehensive world-views, which they acquired by 
synthesizing various influences on their personalities. Both of them became great philosophers 
in the contemporary period. 


3.1 World-View of Rabindranath Tagore 


Rabindranath Tagore did not have any formal training in philosophy. In fact, he did not have 
formal education beyond the school stage. Nevertheless, he was self-taught, and he read the 
ancient Indian scriptures with passionate zeal. His extensive reading in the field of Indian 
philosophy, corroborated his belief, beyond doubt, that his life was meaningful as a creative 
writer, and that he had a message to convey to his countrymen. He-also found to his great 
astonishment, and delight that the ideals and norms of his parental family echoed, and resonated 
the spirit of Indian idealism. His own spontaneous verse-making eloquently represented the 
profound wisdom of Indian thought and culture. 

Tagore knew through his wide reading of the Vedas and the Upanishads that human 
personality is a replica of the ultimate reality, which is conscious, and meaningful. He knew that 
humans are actors in the cosmic background. Humans, as actors, according to the Upanishadic 
philosophy, have to play their roles as creative artists, lovers, and helpers of their fellow-beings. 
They have the freedom to play their roles as actors on the stage of the world, yet they are 
expected to play worthy roles, according to certain universal rules and norms, which is 
symbolized in the Indian philosophical concept of dharma (righteousness). 

Tagore noted that Indian philosophy is not escapistic, as it is commonly alleged by some 
Western critics, rather, it is life-affirming, self-actualizing, optimistic, and progressive. The 
supreme purpose of human existence, according to some of the Upanishads, is to move on 
tirelessly, for self-actualization, and self-realization. l 

The Indian outlook on life is not averse to wealth, and love, as often alleged by some 
Western critics, rather, these have to be enjoyed and experienced, in accordance with the 
orientation of the principle of dharma. Dharma is, in fact, the guiding principle of purushartha 
(ends of human existence), namely, artha (wealth), kama (love) and moksha (liberation). In 
brief, dharma symbolizes the quintessence of Indian cultural praxis. That is, the behaviour 
pattern of humans must be always guided by the principle of dharma. 

The concept of dharma is not culture-relative, alterable, and falsifiable; rather, it is 
perennially true. It serves as a beacon light, as it were, in all times, places, and situations. Its 
orientation toward truth is infallible. It can never mislead any person during a situation of 
dilemma. In summary, the concept of dharma represents the quintessence of Indian idealistic 
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philosophy, the parallel of which perhaps may not be found anywhere else in philosophical 
and cultural literature. 

Indian idealistic philosophy is not other-worldly, or world-negating, as some Western critics 
allege, rather, it is world-affirming. It is practical philosophy. It prescribes the way in which 
life has to be conducted and lived in accordance with the principle of righteousness. The applied 
idealistic philosophy of India has been immortalized in the divine song known as the 
‘Bhagavadgita’. The philosophy of the Bhagavadgita can be characterized as the philosophy 
of righteous action, which is non-attached (Nishkama Karma). That is, moral actions ought to 
be performed for their own sake, and not necessarily for gaining reward. This is the unique 
contribution of Indian idealistic thought to the philosophical literature of the world. 

Non-attached and disinterested action has been characterized as Karma-sanyasa-yoga (i.e. 
yoga through non-attached action) in the Bhagavadgita. Non-attached action is, in fact, a form 
of ascetism (sadhana). Any individual can perform non-attached action at any time, and in any 
walk of life, and attain the status of ascetic (yogi). 

Social cohesion takes place through practice of non-attached action. It is the basis of social 
harmony as well as world order. It fosters friendship, and brotherhood. It enlightens everybody 
to collectively pursue the goal of social order, and world peace. 

Tagore clearly understood the great potentiality of Indian idealistic philosophy in producing 
a spiritual reawakening in the young men and women of India, some of whom were getting 
enamoured by the materialistic, utilitarian, pragmatic, and hedonistic philosophy of the West. 

Tagore was not, however, antagonistic to Western way of life, as some of his contemporary 
orthodox intellectuals of India adopted such an attitude. Being profoundly influenced by one 
of the Brahmo Samaj intellectuals, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Tagore recognized the importance 
of the wisdom of the West, which emerged through scientific method and logical analysis. 
Tagore realized that English language represented the window, as it were, through which modern 
Western knowledge can be gained. 

Tagore played the role of a monistic harmonizer in synthesizing the best, which he found 
in Indian idealistic philosophy, and the Western pragmatic philosophy. He tried to blend the 
Indian and the Western world-views in his efforts to systematically expound his own 
philosophical ideas. 

Over and above this, Tagore laid stress on the concept of bhakti (reverence), in his efforts 
toward the harmonization of the concepts of knowledge (jnana) and action (karma). His stress 
on the concept of bhakti was due to his profound attachment toward the affect (feeling), which 
is the fountain-head of poetic imagination. 

Thus, Tagore had a well-defined world-view. Though he was not a philosopher in the 
technical sense, his monumental works are deeply coloured with metaphysical notions. The 
poetic and philosophic facets of Tagore’s works are complementary to each other, rather than 
contradictory. He himself believed that true poem always has a deep rooted philosophy. S.N. 
Das Gupta rightly maintained: 
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“although Rabindranath is no metaphysician, his poetry has gained in flesh and blood an 
account of his philosophic experience.”! 


Tagore’s ‘Creative Unity’ ts a philosophical work of synthetic thought having the mission to 
establish human unity through universal function of creation. His ‘Nationalism’, ‘Religion of 
man’, ‘Personality’, ‘Gitanjali’ and ‘Sadhana’ also reflect his philosophy. 

Radhakrishnan wrote: 

“Even Sadhana is a book of sermons, or mystic hymns, or perhaps meditations.” 


Tagore’s writings, thus, manifest a unique philosophy, which he attained not as a scientist, 
or a philosopher, but as an artist. He identified his life-style in accordance with his philosophical 
ideas. A brief exposition of Tagore’s philosophy will be given below: 


3.1.1 Tagore’s View regarding Ultimate Reality 


Tagore pinned his faith on the Upanishadic thought that the ultimate reality is conscious in its 
nature. According to the Upanishadic philosophy the impersonal conscious reality is known as 
‘Brahman’, ‘Brahman’ as a metaphysical concept is the foundation of the universe. Yet, 
occasionally, it assumes a personalized form, and popularly known as ‘God’ (Saguna Brahman) 
God is the symbol for the religious communication of humans. Tagore wrote: 
“Reality can be regarded as personality acting upon personalities through incessant 
manifestations.” 


Tagore believed that reality can be approached through emotion rather than through abstract 
thought.* He was of the opinion that reality is incomprehensible by reason, because it depends 
on man’s innermost personality, and not merely on his intellect.’ He, therefore, did not give 
much importance to rational understanding of the nature of ultimate reality. 

According to Tagore, God is omnipotent and omnipresent. He 1s perfect due to the fullness 
of his nature. His presence can be inwardly felt-through poetic imagination, or the simple faith 
of an infant. He permeates human personality, and the universe. Tagore gives a teleological 
proof of God’s existence in the following words: 

“When I try to get a larger vision or the world, I find that it is unwearied, peaceful and beautiful 

in spite of its ceaseless activity.” 

According to Tagore, all process in phenomena of nature are expressions of divine will.’ 

God is gyanam or supreme knowledge. He is the joy, which expresses himself through 
various colours, forms and rhythms of nature as well as through art, music and poetry. 

Under the powerful influences of philosophers like Ramanuja and seers like Dadu and 
Kabir, Tagore developed the idea of ‘theistic God’. That is why he expressed God as “Supreme 
Personality’, ‘Infinite personality’, ‘Universal man’ and so on. 

Tagore was influenced by the Vaishnava view of Saguna Brahman. He wrote: “The Saguna 
Brahman reflects all good qualities. He is Sarvendriya gunabhasam.’® Yet, sometimes he 
described God as formless and quality less. God, the Supreme person, is called satyam (truth), 
anandam (bliss), sivam (auspicious) and sundaram (beautiful). 
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Tagore assigned personality to God, because he believed that God is near and dear to man, 
and constitutes his inner being. However, personal God does not mean a finite God or limited 
God. God as the supreme person has absolutely perfect personality, whereas men are imperfect 
beings. Tagore wrote: ` 

“There is a point where in the mystery of existence contradictions meet, where movement 

is not all movement and stiliness is not all stillness, where the idea and the form, the within and 

without, are united, where infinite becomes finite without losing its infinity. If this meeting is 

dissolved, then things become unreal.”? 


Infinite is complete as well as evolving, moving and creating. The Supreme person is 
bound with all personalities and the cosmos. Mahadevan and Saroja expressed Tagore’s view of 
infinite in the following words: 


“The infinite is always greater than any assignable limit, is complete; on the one hand it is 
evolving, on the other it is perfection.”!° 


According to Tagore, the universe is the expression of divine personality.!! 

Tagore maintained that not only the universe is related to God, but even finite individuals 
are related to him.!? That is why characteristics of divinity can be found in human beings.” 

According to Tagore, infiniteness of divinity is germane in human personality.!4 That is 
why human personality is potentially infinite.! . 

The ideal of the finite is to merge in the infinite. “Our soul can only become Brahma as 
river can become sea.” !® Finite has an urge for self-sacrifice and complete surrendering to the 
infinite “It is this ocean of infinite, which gives significance to endless activities. It is this 
perfectness of being that leads to the imperfection of becoming that quality of beauty which 
finds its expression in all poetry, drama and art.” 17 

Being influenced by the Vaishnava philosophy, Tagore attributed energy to God, which is 
evident from his words: i 

“Through His many energies God realizes Himself... God gives Himself in various forms 

through the various channels of His Energies.” 18 

Tagore tried to find a meeting ground by reconciling personal and impersonal God with 
saguna (qualities) and nirguna (qualityless); with sakar (form) and nirakar (formless). He 
wrote: 

“In metaphysics a mighty discussion has been going on about the question whether God is 

personal or impersonal, whether he has qualities or is qualityless, whether form can or cannot 


be attributed to him. But in love, yea, and nay are held together. Love has nirguna at one end 
and saguna at the other.”!9 


Tagore, thus tried to find a balance between two extremes through the idea of love. 
According to Tagore, love is the unifying principle, which consolidates interpersonal relations, 
and promotes the cause of lasting world order and brotherhood of humankind. A new world 
culture can be ushered into existence through stress on the concept of love. 
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3.1.2 Tagore’s Theory of Individual Self 


Tagore was profoundly influenced by the idealistic philosophy of the Bhakti school of thought, 
which laid stress on the relative uniqueness and independence of individual selves in the spiritual 
scheme of reality. That is, according to the Bhakti school of thought, individual selves are 
not identical with saguna Brahman or God; rather, they have religious communion with God. 
Reality, then, is not identity of indifferentiated pure consciousness, as propounded by the 
advocates of Advaita Vedanta; rather, it is identity-in-difference, as propounded by Ramanyja, 
Nimbarka, Sri Chaitanya and others. 

Though individual selves and God are both of the nature of consciousness, they have 
relative independence. The relative separation of individual selves and God is the basis of living 
communion between the two poles. The loving communion of the individual self and God is 
the source of religious esctasy in the former. 

Tagore incorporated the idealistic thought of Bhakti philosopher into his own theorization 
of the nature of reality. Individual selves, in his view, have special roles to play in the universe 
as creative artists, philanthropists, and innovative intellectuals. They are expected to restructure 
society, keeping in view, the moral and the aesthetic scheme of the universe. 

Tagore’s conception of the individual self will be briefly discussed below within the 
framework of his idealistic philosophy. 

Tagore wrote: “The key to cosmic consciousness, to God-consciousness is the 
consciousness of the soul.”’2° That is individual self can become aware of God’s existence 
through consciousness of his own selfhood. He wrote: “I exist, I become, I move. All this is 
tremendously important. I am and along with me all else is.”2! That is the reason why, in 
Gitanjali, Tagore characterizes God and man as two separate realities floating with their 
independent will. 

“It is the pang of separation that spreads throughout the world and gives birth to shapes 

innumerable in the infinite sky.”22 

In conformity with Sri Jiva Goswami, the Vaishnava poet-philosopher, Tagore characterized 
self to be finite as well as infinite. It is “finite in its expression and infinite in its principle.” ? 
Thus, self can have two aspects, physical and spiritual or finite and infinite. According to Tagore: 

“The finite pole of our existence has its place in the world of necessity. There man goes about 

searching for food to live, clothing to get warmth. In this region-the region of nature-it is 

his function to get things. The natural man is occupied with enlarging his possessions.””4 


Finite individual is dynamic, ever-growing, creative and free because of his infinite aspect. 
The infinite self goes beyond the limits of body and mind. It is an ever-flowing continuity, 
which goes on creating, growing and adding some-thing new. This view of Tagore is the echo 
from the /§a Upanishad which says, “It moves. It moves not. It is distant. It is near. It is within 
all. It in outside all.”?> 

The self is always eager to reach God, but it in not able to merge into the latter. Hence, 
God and self are accepted as different realities. Tagore wrote: 
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“The difference between Atman and Brahman must always be there. He has become what we 
are ever striving to be. The difference is between ‘being’ and ‘becoming’.”26 


He further wrote: 


“God is the infinite ideal of perfection” and man “the eternal process of its realization.”2’ 


Tagore, thus, attempted to have a synthesis between the pure monism of Shankaracharya, 
on the one hand, and qualified monism of the Bhakti philosophers, on the other. Tagore believed 
that the separation of individual selves and God, and their subsequent reunion, are intimately 
related. 

Tagore considered freedom, joy and activity to be the infinite aspect of man’s nature. 
According to Tagore, since human personality has an infinite aspect, it cannot be limited to its 
psychophysical aspect alone. It has the potentiality of getting united with God. Tagore wrote: 


“We can look at our self in its two different aspects. The self which displays itself, and the 
self which transcends itself and thereby reveals its own meaning.”“° 


Comparing self to a lamp, Tagore observes that self which displays itself is like an 
unlighted lamp, which in ignorance hoards its possession of oil, whereas the self which 
transcends Itself is like the lighted lamp, which forgets itself and feeds the flame with its last 
drop of oil.? 

Tagore was inspired by the teachings of Buddha. According to him, “The path Buddha 
pointed out was not merely the practice of self-abnegation, but the widening of love. And therein 
lies the true meaning of Buddha’s preaching.”?0 

Tagore pinned his faith on love and universal compassion, which was stressed by Lord 
Buddha. In agreement with Buddha, Tagore maintained that ego-centrism is the source of human 
misery and interpersonal conflicts. He believed that Interpersonal conflicts can be resolved 
through love and compassion for all living beings. Tagore wrote: 

“All our egoistic impulses, our selfish desires, obscure our true vision of the soul. For they 


only indicate our own narrow self. When we are conscious of our soul, we perceive the inner 
being that transcends our ego and has its deeper affinity with the All.”?! 


Tagore believed that there is a continuous chain of creation and destruction in life, and 
there is a continual change in form and growth. He wrote: ; 


“Our self as a form of God’s joy, is deathless.’”>2 


In Katha Upanishad, the question is raised regarding the nature of existence after death of 
an individual. In agreement with Upanishadic philosophy, Tagore believed that death appears to 
be fearful, when individual gives much importance to his egotistic desires. But when the 
individual has experience of love, he is able to cross the boundary of his selfish desires, and 
is ready to sacrifice his self, which is tantamount to death of ego-centric desires. Tagore wrote: 

“This makes it clear that it is really the infinite whom we, seek in our pleasures.... Man’s 

abiding happiness is not in getting anything but in giving himself upto what is greater than 

himself, to ideas which are larger than his individual life, the idea of his country, of humanity, 
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of God. They make it easier for him to part with all that he has, not excepting his life. His 
existence is miserable and sordid till he finds some great idea which can truly claim his all, 
which can release him from all attachment to his belongings.”?? 


Tagore’s world-view is humanistic in its essence, in which the individual self lives at the 
centres of two worlds, the empirical and the transcendental, the real and the ideal, the visible 
and the invisible, and has a tendency to live for the good of humanity. 


3.13 Tagore’s View of Nature 


Tagore’s conception of the structure of nature can be explained with reference to the doctrine of 
Maya. Maya can be defined as the virtual appearance of an object, which is an actuality, not 
the way in which appears. It is tantamount to nescience. Tagore, however, accepted the reality 
of world as well as the doctrine of Maya. He wrote: 


“The world as an art is ‘Maya’... It ‘is’ and ‘is not’. Its sole explanation is that it seems to be 
what it is.”34 


` Tagore does not reject maya as mere non-existence or nescience. In his view, maya exits 
in a sense, and it does not exist in another, P.T. Raju wrote: 
“Maya, according to Tagore, has being, because finitude is experienced; but it is non-being 
also, because, when our infinitude is realized, It vanishes.”?> 


Tagore’s concept of maya, differs from that of Vaishnava philosophers, who think that 
maya cannot be apprehended apart from Brahman (the ultimate Reality). Unlike Vaishnavas. 
Tagore often uses the term maya and avidya in the same sense. He objects to the views of 
orthodox Hindu philosophers, regarding the concept of maya. He said: 

“Some of our philosophers say that there is no such thing as finitude, it is but Maya, an illusion. 

The real is the Infinite, and it is only Maya, the unreality, which causes the appearance of 

the finite. But the word ‘maya’ is a mere name, it is no explanation. It is merely saying that 

along with truth there also exists the opposite truth. But It is not explained how they come 

to exist at one and the same time is incomprehensible.”>° 


Actually, creation is the lila (play) of God. However, while assuming that world without 
God cannot exist, Tagore at the same time argues that God too cannot be imagined without 
world. Hence, God and world are interdependent, “‘without the world, God would be phantasm; 
without God, the world would be chaos.”37 

Tagore believed that creation is the revelation of truth, through the rhythm of forms, and 
it is real.7® He maintained that reality and unreality of the world depend on how an individual 
perceives it. “The world appears to be an illusion only to those who approach it intellectually. 
It becomes positive and real to us when we enjoy it.”?? Tagore is thus able to find out a synthesis 
between contradictory approaches. In the words of Naravane: 

“Tagore’s interpretation of Maya accounts for the remarkably tolerant attitude which he shows 

even towards the most extreme forms of this doctrine.”4° 


Tagore views maya as analogous to smoke that envelops fire.*! Smoke in this case is maya, 
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whereas fire is reality. The existence of smoke indicates the reality of fire, even though it is not 
visible. Tagore wrote: 


“When we deprive truth of its appearance, it loses the best part of reality. For appearance is 
a personal relationship, further the dream persists, it is real”? 


Das Gupta, found that in the Vedanta also, a distinction has been made between illusion, 
maya and unreal. “The world is not so unreal as the silver in the conch-shell, which simply 
does not exist.”43 

B.K. Lal observed that in Tagore’s view, the principle of maya is not altogether an illusory 
principle or delusion, rather, it is a form of reality, though inferior to the ultimate reality. It 
is, in a sense, a power of God. Only this has to be remembered that its reality is like the reality 
of error. It is a form of reality, but it has to be superseded.“ 

Despite the fact Tagore recognized the importance of maya, in explaining the structure of 
the mundane world, he considers the universe to be of vital importance for the experience of 
human beings. Human beings interact with one another and the world for their mutual 
experience. 

Tagore wrote: 


“The painted canvas is durable and substantial. The picture is a dream, it is maya. Yet it is the 
picture and not the canvas which has the meaning of ultimate reality.’ 


Tagore further believed that maya gives us knowledge, though it is not complete 
knowledge. Final knowledge can be obtained by going beyond maya.*® Tagore wrote: 

“My world is mine, its element is my mind, yet it is not wholly unlike your world. Therefore, 

it is not my own individual personality that this reality is contained, but in an infinite 

personality,’°47 


3.1.4 Tagore’s Doctrine of Cosmic Harmony 


Harmony constitutes the core of Rabindranath Tagore’s philosophical doctrine. In his personal 
life, too, Tagore laid stress on integration, rhythm and harmony. He tried to approximate the 
ideal of perfection through integrated approach to the problems of his life. Raju aptly observed 
regarding Tagore’s life-view thus: 

“Like a true philosopher he sees the world as a whole.... his works taken as a whole, we see 

the picture of the whole life and world, depicted from his view-point.® 


Richard Church said: 


“Tagore was a perfect example of the harmonious man. He seemed to be guided from the 

beginning by a direct, unquestioning vision which led him to`a philosophy of wholeness of 
+, 249 

unity. 


Tagore maintained that despite the fact that there are apparent contradictions and disorders, 
the universe is a systematic and harmonious whole. Rhythm, and harmony can be invariably 
found in all phenomena of nature in their minutest details. Litman wrote: 


? 
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“What does Tagore understand by this unity, this harmony? It is—a secret link, a mystic kinship, 

abstract unity, mutual influence, mutual interaction, and so on. Thus, for example, Tagore writes 

that our inner essence surpasses our ‘P having profound kinship with the universal 77,90 

Tagore emphasized inner harmony of humanity and he believed that a synchronized mind 
can establish peace and harmony throughout the globe. In his Visva-Bharaty, he was interested 
in fusion of human relationship to maintain harmony. 

Tagore derived his idea of harmony from the Vedic conception of rita. The Vedic term for 
the impersonal order in nature is rita.’! It is the course of nature. It is the law of truth.*2 
It is the principle of physical, social and moral order and it permeates the entire universe. It 
is the eternal law.” 

The conception of rita occurs in connection of God Varuna. Varuna is the personification 
of conscience, and judges man’s action according to rita. It leads to the triumph of good over 
evil and light over darkness. 

The concept of Vedic rita is analogous to the Zorastrian concept of asa and Chinese concept 
of tao, which mean truth and right; and the right way of the order of the universe respectively.” 
It also corresponds to the dikaiosyne (universals) of Plato and jus naturals (natural justice) 
of Stoicism. l 

In conformity with the Vedic conception of rita, Tagore maintains that harmony has a 
divine basis. Creation is the revelation of truth through the rhythm of forms. God has created 
this ordered cosmos out of his play motive. Tagore wrote: 

“We feel that this world is a creation, that in its centre there is a living idea, which reveals 

itself in an eternal symphony played on innumerable instruments all keeping perfect tunes.” 35 

This harmony can also be found in those persons who abide by the spontaneous laws of 
living systems. Tagore wrote: 

“Through the world of nature flows the same triumphant wave of life, which surges in every 

vein, and tissue of my own body with wondrous rhythm.”°6 

There is concordance between the laws of nature, and the laws of cultural development. 
Eternal values link humans with the cosmic process. Tagore wrote: 

“The same stream of life that runs through my veins night and day runs through the world and 

dances in rhythmic measures.”>/ 

Tagore conceived that man and nature are united in harmony with God. Since harmony 
is universal principle, it has the potentiality of bringing about emotional integration, and loving 
fellowship between people on the global scale. 

Harmony within and harmony outside the individual constitute the foundation of Tagore’s 
humanism. There is a principle of unity, a common law which unites mankind as a whole. 

B.K. Lal wrote: 


“In the strings of a violin there is a greater possibility of discordant notes being played... 
Only a few talented ones can play upon it...”°° 
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Similarly the persons who cultivate the power to realize the whole, are able to perceive 
harmony and the unity-giver.>? 

According to Rabindranath Tagore, rhythm, harmony, symmetry are the pivotal principles 
of the universe. He wrote: l 

“Life, on its negative side, has to maintain separateness from all else, while, on its positive 

side, it maintains unity with the universe. In this unity is its fulfilment.” 


3.1.5 Tagore’s Theory of Humanism 


Tagore accepted the Upanishadic idea that pure consciousness permeates human personality, 
nature and cosmos. That is, spirit is the common link between human personality, society and 
God. Hence all the differences between one individual and another are artificial and should be 
absolutely threshed aside. 

Tagore was profoundly influenced by the Vedic conception of universal culture. According 
to the Vedas culture is not regional, rather it is cosmopolitan. In the Rig Veda, there is a strong 
injunction that person should assemble for a common purpose and confer among themselves 
with an open mind.®! 

In Sama Veda, there is a prayer addressed to God so that he may bestow peace on human 
beings all over the world.®? According to Sama Veda, peace which is bestowed by God on all 
human beings fills their minds with devotion towards Him. It frees human beings of their cares 
and miseries.’ In the Sama Veda, prayers are also addressed to God for the welfare and peace 
of the entire mankind.” 

The basic tenet of Tagore’s philosophy is that a human being can never be limited to 
a particular space or region. He has to communicate with the entire universe. Tagore was not 
only influenced by the all embracing character of Indian culture, but he was equally influenced 
by humanism and liberalism of the Western culture. He came to know about the Western 
democratic principles and humanistic ideas through his extensive reading of Western literature 
and philosophy. In the Western culture, humanists were pre-eminently intellectuals who became 
prominent in urban society. Their ideas were liberal and secular. 

In Tagore’s world-view, human personality occupies a central position. He has even hinted 
in one of his poems that he does not wish to have imancipation from human existence, rather, 
he wishes to experience it and enjoy it fully. He also wishes that all people, irrespective of 
their age, sex, creed and belief should have a robust outlook on life and enjoy life in its all 
aspects. 

Tagore, therefore, vehemently protested against escapistic outlook in some of the systems 
of Indian Philosophy. He believed that escapism is a negative outlook on life. Life must be 
experienced in all its aspects; and people should cooperate with one another in ushering into 
existence a cosmopolitan society, in which everybody can enjoy freedom and dignity. 

Tagore was particularly influenced by the concept of human dignity, which was emphasized 
by Sri Chaitanya in West Bengal. Sri Chaitanya denounced the evil custom of caste system, 
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which has been prevalent in India for centuries. He initiated a movement, in which all members 
of the Indian society, irrespective of their caste differences, could participate freely. Tagore was 
enraptured by the humanistic outlook of Sri Chaitanya. 

Tagore was deeply influenced by the Baul cult which lays stress on the equality of all 
human beings. It lays stress on love and fellowship. The Bauls have a very cosmopolitan outlook 
on life, That is why Hindus as well as Muslims can freely participate in the Baul celebrations, 
and dance-dramas. “> 

Tagore laid stress on harmony between one individual and another, one society and another, 
and mankind and nature. In his view, a master plan permeates the universe, nature and human 
society. This idea was already couched in the Vedas in the form of metaphorical concept of 
rita, which connotes world order, social order and moral order. In sum, Tagore believed that 
human unity on the global scale must have a spiritual basis. Human being has open sky to see, 
the open air to breathe, open space to live and ever-expanding heart to communicate with all. 

Tagore accepted the Upanishadic doctrine of the atman. In his view atman (pure 
consciousness) is at the basis of human personality. It is capable of expanding and merging 
itself with cosmic consciousness, which is known as ‘Brahman’. 

It is desirable, therefore, that every individual ought to raise his consciousness from its 
lower to its higher plane. An individual can raise his consciousness from lower to higher plane 
through his aesthetic consciousness, moral vision and cosmopolitan outlook. Individuals can get 
over their egoism and narrowness through expansion of consciousness. Individuals in a society 
come close to one another, and get integrated into a harmonious community through their 
expanded consciousness. Tagore eloquently wrote as follows: 

“In the heart of all men is constantly working the urge of evolution.” 65 


Tagore believed that a world community of nations can be ushered into existence through 
collective human effort. The best in the Eastern and Western cultures can be systematically 
Integrated, and a new world can be brought into existence. 

Tagore’s humanism has close affinity with the Christian belief that the kingdom of heaven is 
in the heart of man. According to Christian belief God manifested himself through Jesus Christ. 

Earlier, in the Hindu religious tradition Sri Krishna was the incarnation of the supreme 
- God Vishnu, he was born as a human child and participated in the affairs of human beings. 
God’s play in human form is known as Lila (play). 

Tagore in his poetic vision believed that God is not above and beyond human society, 
rather, he permeates the entire society in the form of divine spirit. 

Tagore believed that every individual can be transformed into a superman through his 
participation in the divine plan in the universe, In this sense Tagore anticipated Sri Aurobindo’s 
conception of the race of superman, which is likely to emerge in future. In brief, Tagore’s 
humanism has a religious over-tone. Naravane wrote: “Tagore’s humanism glorifies man as 
the crown. of creation,”®7 
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Tagore had faith in the multi-dimensional aspect of human personality. In his view an 
individual has the potentialities of growing into creative artist with deep moral vision and 
religious outlook. Cohesion can be established in human society, if individuals discard their 
narrow individualism and nurture their cosmopolitan outlook. Fellow-feeling is likely to increase 
amongst the people all over the world, if they nurture and develop artistic, ethical and intellectual 
potentialities. God can participate with human beings, if such a refined society is brought into 
existence on the global scale. Tagore aptly wrote: “I send my salutations to the God of 
humanity.” 68 

In sum, Tagore had poet’s vision of humanism. He believed that every individual has within 
him the potentiality of goodness, aesthetic sense and intellectual acumen. Nehru wrote regarding 
Tagore as follows: 

“Tagore was a nationalist, an intense nationalist, yet his nationalism did not come in the way 

of the widest internationalism.”® 


3.1.6 Tagore’s Theory of Ethics 


Tagore was profoundly influenced by the ethical theory of the Vedas. He accepted the Vedic 
concept of rita, which means cosmic social and moral order. He pinned his faith on the moral 
scheme of the universe, which has been stressed by the Vedas. In his view, interpersonal relations 
in society must be regulated by ethical principle. 

Tagore was also influenced by Buddhism, which lays stress on the ethical principle of the 
golden mean between two extremes of hedonism and asceticism. He accepted the Buddhist 
theory of moderation in the life-style of ordinary persons. Moreover, he accepted in particular, 
the Buddhist conception of non-violence and compassion for all living: creatures. 

Tagore was also influenced by the ethics of the Bhagvad-gita, which gives emphasis on 
Karmayoga (i.e., performance of duty for the sake of duty without any desire for fruits). He 
was also influenced by the Bhagvadgita, which lays stress on performance of duties for the 
welfare and solidarity of humanity. 

It is obvious, then, that Tagore accepted the ethical principles stressed by Advaita Vedanta, 
Bhagvadgita and Buddhism. However, he developed his own ideas on ethics by reconciling 
hedonism and asceticism. Tagore’s ethics starts with the idea that moral law is universal, and 
that it is inseparable from human nature. 

Tagore was influenced by the holistic conception of human personality, which has been 
stressed, in particular, by the Upanisads. He recognized the importance of integrated personality 
for leading a normal life in society. Tagore wrote: 

“The life of an animal is non-moral, for it is aware only of an immediate present. The life 

of a man can be immoral, but it cannot be non-moral; it must have a moral basis.” 7° 

There is duality in human consciousness between ‘what is’ and ‘what ought to be’. When 
the seed of morality sprouts in an individual, he rises from the level of habits and instincts 
of animal life, to the higher level of ‘what ought to be’. This is the “second birth”?! ofan 
individual. At this higher region, he has true knowledge of right and wrong; good and evil. 
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At this stage he has to face conflict because, “what from one point of view might be regarded 
as a fault, from another might be regarded as a virtue.”’’* This sense of discrimination between 
good and evil strengthens conscience in a person and enables him to act morally. 

Humans who live in a civilized society abide by certain basic ethical principles. There is 
order in a civilized society, because civilized people behave in accordance with certain moral 
principles. Civilized people aim at conflict-resolution due to their firm faith on certain 
fundamental ethical principles. They internalize their faith on civilizing principles in the form 
of conscience. 

Tagore wrote: 

“Man’s world is a moral world, not because we blindly agree to believe it, but because it is 

so in truth which would be dangerous for us to ignore.” 7? 

While adopting humanistic attitude to ethics, Tagore wanted to cultivate moral 
consciousness in the individuals through religion. ““The ‘dharma’ (righteousness) of inner life is 
the true religion. The religion of lower animals consists of their biological life. Man’s religion 
consists in his humanity, the innate creative force in man.”’4 

According to Tagore, all human beings have at the core of their personalities the divine 
principle.’> That is why they have the potentiality of living in harmony in a social system. 
Conflict between individuals strikes at the very roots of their fundamental unity, and identity of 
essence. There can be abiding peace in a social system, because at core they have divine essence. 

Tagore also believed that imperfection or evil leads to perfection or good. He says, “‘In fact 
imperfection is not a negation of perfection, finitude is not contradictory to infinity. They are 
but completeness manifested in parts, infinity revealed within bounds.’’/® 

Tagore denounced the ideal of extreme asceticism. In his view asceticism is a form of 
rigour, which negates normal ways of human existence. Normal human living consists in 
choosing the midway between the extremes of asceticism and hedonism. Tagore wrote: 

“I am sure that it was this idea of the divine humanity unconsciously working in my mind, 
which compelled me to come out of the seculusion of my literary career and take my part in 
the world of practical activities.” 77 

Tagore maintained that all fundamental values are related to one another. That is why, a 
person who acts in accordance with ethical ideals, has experience of supreme happiness. He 
. also realizes that his own subjective happiness on acting normally coincides with bliss, which 
permeates the entire universe. 

Tagore wrote: 

“This world is sweet, I wish never to depart; 

I long for a dwelling within humanity’s heart.”78 

World provides profound joy and ecstatic delight to human self, hence, it ought to be 
enjoyed to the fullest possible extent. 

It must be pointed out here that though Tagore laid stress on the concept of happiness 
in human life, he did not recommend a hedonistic way of life. In his view, humans must always 
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have preference for superior quality of enjoyment. They should seek happiness ofa refined 
type. Their choice of refined happiness distinguishes them from brutes, who seek only 
momentary satisfaction of their instinct and organic needs. He wrote: 


“In sin we lust after pleasures not because they are truly desirable, but because the red light 
of our passion makes them appear desirable.””? 


Tagore tried to steer midway between extreme form of asceticism and gross hedonism. 
In his view, human beings have a preference for moderate living. They have natural tendency 
for choosing balanced living. In his famous poem ‘Nirjharer Swapnabhanga’ (Awakening of 
the waterfall), Tagore symbolically expressed how man transcends his ego-centric individuality 
and merges into the current of humanity. “Just as the stream finds in the current the truth it 
had missed in the glacier,”®° similarly the progress of man, “on its ethical side is the ascending 
movement from selfishness to selflessness.”’®! 

Tagore accepted the ideal of the Karma yogin of the Bhagavadgita. He believed in a life 
of action, which enables an individual to rise above egocentrism as well as extreme form of 
asceticism. Good action makes an individual altruistic in his attitude. An individual overcomes 
his narrowness and selfishness by developing an altruistic attitude. Tagore wrote: 


“When we are conscious of our Soul, we perceive the inner being that transcends our ego 
and has its deeper affinity with all.”82 


When man becomes conscious of his soul, he works for the betterment of the éntire 
humankind. Tagore, however, is critical of use-value of action, which make individuals mere 
“walking stomachs and brains.”®> An individual’s life becomes completely mechanical, when 
his action gets far removed from spiritual values. Naravane wrote: 

“Tagore, therefore, advocates 4 middle path between action and contemplation, between 
‘doing’ and ‘arriving’, between ‘God-intoxication’ and ‘work-intoxication’. This middle path is 
the path of self-realisation or sadhana.”*4 


3.1.7 Tagore’s Theory of Aesthetics 


Tagore laid stress on the aesthetic aspect of reality. In his view, reality is blissful and beautiful. 
That is why, spontaneous rhythm, harmony and joy can be found in all aspects of nature. The 
urge for the appreciation of beauty constitutes the essential nature of the human self. Not merely 
an artist is enraptured by the perception of beauty in nature, but even an ordinary person is 
enthralled by it. Tagore, therefore, believed that appreciation of beauty is an aspect of cognition. 

Tagore was profoundly influenced by the aesthetic overtone of the Upanishads, Advaitaism, 
Saivism and Vaishnavism. According to Taittiriya Upanishad, Brahman is of the nature of pure 
bliss (ananda). It experiences supreme ecstasy in creating the universe. Its creation of the 
universe is regarded as its play (lila). 

Abhinavagupta, a Saiva philosopher of Kashmir, maintained that the entire universe is 
saturated with bliss (ananda). Shiva is the supreme actor. He dances and plays for the expression 
of his aesthetic joy. There is rhythm in all aspects of nature, because it is the manifestation 
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of the rhythm in the dance of Shiva.® According to Abhinavagupta, joy in the mind of an 
artist is due to his aesthetic intuition. Aesthetic intuition is known as rasa. Rasa means taste. 
The creative activity of an artist is due to his aesthetic experience, in Abhinavagupta’s aesthetic 
theory. Rasa, therefore, was no longer confined to aesthetic experience, rather, it was a vision 
of the rita, the principle of cosmic harmony.*®® 

According to the Vaisnava philosophers of West Bengal, the entire universe has originated 
from the emotion of love and aesthetic ecstasy. The union of Radha and Krishna is the 
manifestation of their supreme love and aesthetic joy. Here Radha symbolises an individual, and 
Krishna symbolises God. Hence, the relationship between individual and God is intimate loving 
relationship. According to Vaisnavism, an individual should have love and sympathy for all 
persons in the world because they are all manifestations of God. 

Tagore developed his own aesthetic theory from the basic aesthetic principles enunciated 
in the Upanishads, the Saiva and Vaisnava philosophical systems. He pins his faith on universal 
law of harmony, in his aesthetic theory. 

Tagore wrote: 

“The principal object of art, being the expression of personality, and not of that which is 


abstract and analytical, it necessarily uses the language of picture and music... the true principle 
of art is principle of unity”®’ 

-According to Tagore, art is created through conflict between spiritual world of the 
individual, and material world of the universe. The conflict is resolved into harmony, when an 
individual completes his art form.®® Art, therefore, is the principle of unity. It is symbol of 
human progress, because in artistic creation finite matter is transformed into infinite spirit and 
distinction between subject and object, matter and spirit is obliterated and transcended. Beauty 
serves as a means as well as an end in the process of bridging the gap between matter and 
spirit.°9 

Aronson further observed: 


“It is on this synthesis between spirit and matter that Rabindranath bases his assumption that 
beauty is also truth.”?0 


Tagore considered urge for expression as a basic tendency in human personality. He wrotes: 

“The whole universe aches for expression in its endless rhythm of lines and colours, music and 

movements, hints and whispers.”?! 

According to the Upanishad the aesthetic expression of personality in art and life is called 
atma-samskriti (culture of the self in man) as Aitareya Brahmana puts it, 

“All human arts, including those of procreation and culture of the self (atma-samskriti) are 

to be in conformity or harmony with the divine, that is, they must be natural, organic.” ?? 

Niharranjan Ray wrote: 

“It is, thus clear that with Tagore art was a means to an end, and that the end was an unceasing 

unfoldment of personality, a continuous culture of the self in harmony with the Divine.” 
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In the Aitareya Brahmana, it is also written that artist’s self gets “soaked in rhythm”, as it 
were through his own artistic efforts.” Rhythm is, therefore, the most essential aspect of art.’ 
Tagore said: 

“The starting point for all arts, poetry, painting or music, is the breath, rhythm, which is inherent 

in human body, which is the same everywhere, and is, therefore, universal. I believe musicians 

must often be inspired by the rhythm of the circulation of blood or breath.”%° 

Through rhythm an artist experiences the nature of the infinite. Rhythm is a continuous 
process, it is not static; and hence, it denotes the process of ‘becoming’?’ Rhythm and harmony 
also extends the horizon of consciousness (chetna) of an individual.?8 Narvane wrote: 

“Art is creation, and creation is freedom.” Thus, in terms of art-experience, the concept of 
freedom comes to be redefined. Freedom is not the absence of want but the perpetual creation 
and satisfaction of new wants, new longings. Every song, poem or picture reveals that within 
some aching personality one intense need has been replaced by another. Tagore looks upon all 
art as ‘adventure’.”? Adventure is for becoming a more free person to look for obstacles and 
finding new solutions through more creative endeavours and enriched imagination. 

Naravane wrote: “The ancients had the vision to recognise the principle of harmony in 
all its significance.”!° 

Tagore’s conception of human personality is more comprehensive and many-faceted than 
the Western aestheticians in general,!°! Tagore gave a new interpretation to his aesthetic theory, 
by extending the boundaries of art. He wrote: “Art evokes in our mind the deep, rich sense of 
reality.” 102 


3.1.8 Critical Assessment of Tagore’s World-view 


Tagore maintained that although reality is formless, it manifests itself through finite foms.!° 

In agreement with the Upanishadic thought, Tagore laid stress on the concept of bhakti, 
` which is conspicuous in Vaishnava thought. In Tagore’s view, there is intimate relation between 
individual and God, because they need each other. Finite beings have worth in the moral scheme 
of the universe. However, one may comment that, if ultimate reality is accepted as omnipresent 
and perfect, it cannot be logically explained how the infinite needs the finite. 

P.T. Raju commented: 

“The peculiarity of Tagore’s Advaita is that, though it soars high and does not avoid the greatest’ 

-speculative heights, it still wants to retain its hold on the lower levels of reality.”!% 

Moreover, Tagore was basically a poet. He was visionary and utopian in his outlook. He 
gave a very idealistic picture of human nature. Perhaps human nature is not so simple as Tagore 
conceived. The destructive urge in human personality is as strong as his creative urge. Sigmund 
Freud has traced the destructive urge in human personality to ‘thanatos’ or ‘death instinct’. 
It is an undeniable fact that human urge for destruction has grown side by side with its urge to 
create a magnificent super-civilization. Nevertheless Tagore’s optimistic world-view must be 
reckoned with and a fair trial ought to be given to his novel scheme of education which hopes 
to usher into existence a cosmopolitan society on a global scale. ; 
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3.2 World-view of Alfred North Whitehead 


A.N. Whitehead was one of the greatest philosophers of the twentieth century. He made an 
attempt to systematically relate the concepts of matter and mind, intellect and feeling, space 
and time, change and permanence, and so on, in his philosophy of organism. His philosophy is 
known as ‘philosophy of organism’, because all aspects in the universe are organically related, 
just as body and mind are intimately related in human personality. 

Whitehead had vast knowledge in all branches of natural, and social sciences. He knew it 
very well how the fundamental concepts of the classical physics of Newton were replaced by 
the new concepts of quantum mechanics of Heisenberg, and the theory of relativity of Einstein. 
He knew it that matter is not composed of indivisible particles of matter, or atoms; rather, it is 
divisible into infinitesimal particles some of which last for infinitesimal fraction of a second, 
and get transformed into some other particles. The subatomic phenomena, in fact, consists of 
events which take place in quick succession. 

In agreement with the latest discoveries in the domain of microphysics, Whitehead assumed 
in his philosophical system, that the universe consists of events or occasions. These events, 
however, are not exclusively material, but also mental. That 1s, events have both physical and 
mental aspects. Whitehead called these events, having physical and mental aspects, ‘actual 
entities’, or ‘actual occasions’. These actual entities are the fundamental aspects of reality. 

According to Whitehead, each actual entity is a theatre of change, it is alive and dynamic. 
It is centre of experience. It has experience of feeling. It is called ‘Prehension’. It has intimate 
experience of its feeling. 

In Whitehead’s view, actual entities are related to one another through bonds of immediate 
feeling, just as a mother and her child are intimately related through bond of feeling, to use a 
very simple analogy. Feelings constitute the bonds between actual entities in the universe. 

According to Whitehead, actual entities form into groups via the bonds of feeling. The 
groups of actual entities may be called ‘societies’. That is, actual entities club together. For 
instance, particles group themselves into an atomic system, atoms group together to form a cell, 
cells group together to form a living organism, living organism group together to form a social 
system, and social systems group together to constitute a global system of nations. 

Whitehead called this sort of grouping of actual entities a ‘nexus’. 

There is a hierarchy in the societies of actual occasions. For instance, human personality is 
a more complex form of living organism than a virus. That is why, experience in human 
personality is richer than that of a virus. The potentiality for creativity is far greater in a human 
personality than in a virus. 

In brief, incessant urge for creativity is at the very foundation of nature. All things in 
the universe have incessant upsurge for creativity, because they are composed of actual entities, 
which have physical and mental poles. It is the very nature of mind to create. That is why 
no actual entity can exist without creativity. Living organisms, human personalities, and social 
systems must necessarily create in diverse ways, because they are composed of actual entities, 
which are fundamentally creative in nature. 4 
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3.2.1 Whitehead’s Theory of Creativity 


Whitehead was one of the very few philosophers in the world to lay stress on the concept 
of creativity. In his view, reality is of the nature of process, and perpetual flux. There is incessant 
dynamism in all aspects of nature. The contemporary physicists confirm such a view. Max 
Born has characterized the physical reality as the ‘restless universe’. The same is true of the 
living systems. Watson and Crick maintain that incessant physical and chemical changes take 
place in living organisms. 

Change is, in fact, the law of nature. Whitehead used the term ‘process’ for characterizing 
incessant change in all aspects of nature. In his view, process is oriented toward production 
of ‘novelty’. Old things go into the background, and new things emerge, in course of time. The 
old makes room for the new, and the dead makes room for the living. To use a crude analogy, 
young ones are born, and the older people die to make room for the younger ones to mature, 
and create. This process perpetually goes on in the world’s stage, as it were. 

Creativity is the aim of process. Novelty emerges through the process of creativity. 
Creativity expresses itself through concrescence. Whitehead wrote: 

“Each instance of concrescence is itself the ‘novel thing’: when we analyse the novel thing 

we find nothing, but concrescence.”!9 

According to Whitehead, process is the act of self-creation. Creativity is the ultimate 
principle at the basis of all forms. Individual things are the expressions of creativity. In fact, the 
world itself is the expression of the fundamental principle of creativity. Whitehead wrote: 

“God and the world are the contrasted opposites in terms of which creativity achieves its 

supreme task,” !06 

According to Whitehead, reality itself may be characterized as the perennial creative 
process. It is creating novelty, originality, and beauty at every stage of its creative process. 

Nature, in Whitehead’s view, is not composed of inert matter; rather, it is living and 
conscious, Consciousness is the source of creative upsurge, which objectifies itself into objective 
phenomena. Whitehead wrote: 

“Mental experience is the organ of novelty. It seeks to vivify the massive physical fact.” 107 

In Whitehead’s view, the creative potentiality steers all process in nature. It concretizes 
itself in the form of novel and original things. Whitehead wrote: 

“The creativity is the actualization of potentiality, and process of actualization is an occasion 

of experience. The process of creation is the form of unity of the universe.” 108 

According to Whitehead, creativity is the source of novelty in the universe. It produces 
newness at every moment of the sequential time, and adds to the richness of the universe. The 
richness, complexity and newness of the universe is due to the working of the principle of 
creativity. Creativity is the ultimate principle, which steers all process, in the universe. 
Whitehead wrote: 


“Creative advance is the application of this ultimate principle of creativity to each novel 
situation, which it originates.” 109 
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According to Whitehead, the mental aspect of actual entity plays a vital role in producing 
newness and richness at every stage of the world-process. The world-process is, in fact, 
tantamount to adventure of ideas. Whitehead said: 

“Adventure of ideas might be taken as a synonym for the History of the Human Race, in 

respect to its wide variety of mental experiences.”!!° 

The mind is perpetually dynamic, creative, and appreciative. It is always the source of new 
ideas. It adds to the richness of culture through creation of new ideas. It is the source of cultural 
advance, down and ages. Whitehead wrote: 

‘In a live civilization, there is always an element of unrest. For sensitiveness to ideas means 

curiosity, adventure, and change. Civilized order survives on its merits, and is transformed by 

its power of recognizing its imperfections.” !!! 

According to Whitehead, traditional ideas must be replaced by new ideas, because mind 
being fundamentally dynamic never prefers to cling to obsolete ideas, norms and values. It 
prefers change in outlook. Whitehead wrote: | 

“Mankind is now in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook. The mere compulsion of 

tradition has lost its force. It is our business—philosophers, students and practical men—to 

recreate and reinact a vision of the world, including those elements of reverence and order 
without which society lapses into riot, and penetrated through and through with unflinching 

rationality,” 112 l 

As one glances at the unfoldment of human history, one finds that old and obsolete ideas 
pile up as ideas of the past. Minds which are young, and dynamic seldom like to cling to 
obsolete ideas. Antiquated ideas are rejected. This has happened in all fields of human 
experience, such as philosophy, science, fine arts, technology and so on. In brief, perpetual 
adventure is the fundamental characteristic of a youthful mind. 

Whitehead laid stress on the aesthetic order in the universe. In his view, there is no room 
for ugliness, clumsiness, and staleness in the universe. The aesthetic value is the highest form of 
value. Aesthetic creation is the aim of creative process. Laws of aesthetics are also the laws 
of the world. : 


3.2.2 Whitehead’s Theory of Civilization 


All human societies aim at bringing about perfection in civilization. They have ushered into 
existence new civilizations, and subsequently destroyed them. Through this process of creation 
and annihilation of civilizations, humans have endeavoured to build more and more sophisticated 
civilizations. 

According to Whitehead, civilization is a necessary condition for a satisfactory life. It lays 
stress on moral laws. Social order can be maintained on the basis of moral laws. It is impossible 
to lead a civilized existence, if interpersonal relations in a society are motivated, by and large, by 
immoral principles. Whitehead wrote: 

“Civilization is the maintenance of social order, by its own inherent persuasiveness as 

embodying the nobler alternative. The recourse to force, however, unavoidable, is a disclosure 

of the failure of civilization.”!!5 
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Principal Values of a Civilized Society 
According to Whitehead, civilization advances toward perfection, if it accelerates adventure 


of ideas in the domain of truth, beauty, art and peace. Whitehead’s five principal values ina 
civilized society have been discussed below: 


(i) Adventure: 


According to Whitehead, adventure is the most important factor for the growth of civilization. 
It produces freshness of approach in perceiving human problems, and effectively solving them. 
Stale, obsolete and sterile ideas cannot usher into existence any civilization. Stasis means 
death. It is tantamount to lifelessness and mindlessness. Civilization, by definition, is dynamic. It 
is the manifestation of mental adventure. 
(ii) Peace: 
According to Whitehead, peace is a necessary condition for the development of civilization. 
Peace is a State of mind, which has insight into ‘fineness’ (beauty). It is the reflection of 
equanimity of the mind. It enables a person to appreciate value in things and persons. 
Peace fosters selfless approach to all problems in life. It enables a person to assess all 
problems in a dispassionate manner. It promotes a broad and humane outlook. 
A peaceful outlook is an index of civilized mentality. It rules out selfishness and narrow 
outlook. Whitehead wrote: 
“Peace is self-control at its widest,—at the width where ‘self’ has been lost, and interest has 
been transferred to coordinations wider than personality.”!!4 
Peaceful outlook is a necessary condition for fellow-feeling. It produces compassion for all 
living beings, particularly humans. It is, therefore, incompatible with violence, cruelty and self- 


aggrandisement. Whitehead said: 

“Peace carries with it a surpassing of personality.”!!5 
(iii) Truth: 

A civilized person is expected to be an honest person, and adhere to the path of truth. He 
must renounce falsehood, because it distorts truth. Whitehead wrote: 

“To know the truth partially is to distort the universe.”!!® 

A scientist, for instance, formulates a hypothesis with the aim of confirming a phenomenon, 
and subsequently, abandons it, if it fails to verify the phenomenon under investigation. 
Thereafter, he formulates another hypothesis with the aim of empirically verifying this 
phenomenon. He persists with his scientific inquiry till finally he succeeds in verifying the 
phenomenon and discovers the pragmatic truth. 

Mankind has to remain satisfied with pragmatic truth so far as scientific research is 
concerned. The superstructure of civilization is built upon scientifically verified items of truth. 
(iv) Beauty: l l 
Harmony is the basis of beauty. It finally aims at perfection. It embodies an emotional quality. 
It is, therefore, more than logical compatibility. 
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According to Whitehead, beauty is a more fundamental notion than truth. It is more 
comprehensive notion than truth. Whitehead wrote: . 


“The teleology of the universe is directed to the production of beauty.” 117 


In brief, beauty refers to harmonious arrangement of parts into an integrated whole. The 
parts of an aesthetic whole are systematically related to one another. Beauty involves the quality 
of internal relations between its parts. 

In Whitehead’s scheme of civilization, beauty occupies a very important position. The 
entire world-process is oriented toward the creation of aesthetic order. Human civilization rests 
upon the aesthetic scheme of the universe. In a civilized society, therefore, there should be 
no place for disharmony, discord and filth. In a civilized society, every individual is expected to 
spend most part of his life with intense aesthetic experience. 

(v) Art: 
According to Whitehead, art has great significance in a civilized society. It refines the aesthetic 
taste of civilized persons, and makes them appreciate beauty all around them. It stimulates new 
ideas, and freshness of emotion. It gives rise to refreshment as well as relaxation. 

In Whitehead’s view, art is timeless. This is true of poetry, painting, music, sculpture, and 
so on. It gives aesthetic delight to a beholder, and enables him to pass into the domain of 
timelessness, at least, during his experience of art appreciation. 

In Whitehead’s view, art produces the sense of harmony in individuals. It is, therefore, of 
great value in civilized society, because it fosters sense of order, harmony and rhythm in 
individuals. Whitehead wrote: 

“The merit of art in its service to civilization lies in its artificiality, and its finiteness.” !!8 

~ Art broadens the outlook of a person, and enables him to sympathize with his fellow- 
being, and all creatures in his environment. Whitehead wrote: 

“Art heightens the sense of humanity. It gives an elation of feeling, which is supernatural.” 11? 

In Whitehead’s opinion, aesthetic education is of vital importance to bring about healthy 


transformation in the personality of a child. Art education refines the appreciative ability ofa 
growing child. It enables him to enjoy vivid values. Whitehead wrote: 
“Great art is the arrangement of the environment so as to provide for the soul vivid, but transient 
values,” 120 


It is natural for human beings to occasionally escape from drudgery of routine life, and get 
absorbed in something, which has beauty. The personality of an individual gets enriched and 
elevated spiritually through the appreciation of great art. Whitehead wrote: 


“Art transforms the soul into the permanent realization of values extending beyond its former 
9121 
self. : 


Whitehead is critical of artificial technological civilization, which lays stress on science, 
but not on art. A technological civilization, which downgrades aesthetic value, usually has 
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dehumanizing effect on human personality. In his view, therefore, education for art appreciation 
is of vital importance for the normal growth of personality. 

In brief, Whitehead’s conception of civilization rests upon five important values, viz. 
adventure, peace, truth, beauty and art. The personality develops:in an individual in an all- 
round fashion when he gives due stress on all these values. 


Some other Values of a Civilized Society 

According to Whitehead, there are certain other values on which civilized persons ought to lay 
adequate stress. The following are some of the values on which stress must be laid in a civilized 
society. 


(a) Freedom: 
Freedom is one of the necessary conditions for the normal development of personality. Freedom 
of thought, speech, press and religion are very important preconditions for normal development 
of personality. 


(b) Tolerance: 
In a civilized society, people are expected to tolerate and respect one another’s points of view. 
The history of science bears testimony to the fact that at any given time, there can be conflicting 
scientific theories, which try to explain the same phenomenon. Yet the scientists upholding 
conflicting scientific theories do not fight with one another, rather, they tolerate one another’s 
point of view. 

Tolerance is, therefore, an index of civilized outlook on life. It produces sanity, maturity 
and depth in individuals. It calms down anger and violence in individuals. 


(c) Persuation: : ; 

Persuasive ability of an individual is an index of his civilized outlook. An individual can 
persuade his opponent by force of his arguments, to accept the former’s point of view. In this 
way, he can avoid conflict with his opponent. Even conflicts between nations can be avoided 
through negotiations and persuations. 


(d) Wisdom: 
Wisdom is the result of the maturity of mind in a person. It enables an individual to 
comprehend a problem in its proper perspective. By way of elucidating Whitehead’s point of 
view Johnson wrote: 
“Whitehead realizes that there is peril in vigorous criticism, if it does not adhere to the high 
standards, which he sets... Thus, in singing the praises of the reflective intellect, Whitehead 
is careful to warn against the dangers implicit in a narrow intellectualism.”!* 


Johnson gave further elucidation of Whitehead’s philosophy of civilization by pointing 
out that intellect has inherent limitations, which can be supplemented by feeling. He wrote: 
“Wisdom, of course, requires width, depth and aceygas thought. Yet, this is not the complete 
basis of wisdom. Man is a complex creature. He reasons, but he also feels. There is an 

emotional aspect of wisdom....”!?3 
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3.2.3 Whitehead’s Theory of Moral Scheme of the World 


Whitehead laid stress on the moral foundation of the universe. In his view, God has made the 
rules of the game, and it is the duty of human beings to play the game of life, in accordance 
with those rules. We find a great deal of similarity between Whitehead’s moral foundation of the 
world, and the Vedic conception of rita (cosmic moral law) and Manu’s conception of dharma 
(righteousness). Manu enjoined that people ought to earn money, love and institute a family 
in accordance with the principle of moral law; and finally, attain liberation from the cycles of 
births and deaths by observing the moral law. Whitehead also laid stress on moral laws in 
leading our lives on the planet Earth. 

According to Whitehead, God established the original world order, and framed the rules 
in accordance with which all events in the universe occur. There is no possibility of disorder 
in the world because God permeates in it. God is the embodiment of the good aspect in the 
universe. 

In Whitehead’s view, God wishes that all human beings ought to participate in the moral 
plan of the untverse. Individuals can participate in God’s plan through intimate experience into 
his nature. Whitehead wrote: 


“God is the infinite ground of all mentality, the unity of vision seeking physical multiplicity.”!*4 


Whitehead further wrote: 
“Each actual entity in the temporal world has its reception into God’s nature.” 125 


Every individual in the world shares in God’s moral nature; and hence, he has the innate 
ability to distinguish between right and wrong, and truth and falsehood. God expects that every 
person should constantly remember the moral aim in his life, and make the world livable for 
all creatures, 


3.2.4 Whitehead’s Theory of Society 


According to Whitehead, the moral laws created by God are so effective that every society has 
a moral basis. The culture of a social system has moral foundation. Cultural norms, and ideals 
are transmitted from generation to generation through traditions and social aims. Culture is 
the basis of social order. . 

Whitehead’s general approach to social problems is optimistic. He hoped that all social 
systems all over the world would improve morally, aesthetically, and intellectually. He expected 
that general education is capable of improving human lot all over the world. Whitehead 
wrote: 

“The worth of any social system depends on the value experiences it promotes among 

individual human beings.”!26 ` 

Whitehead believed that human values are given adequate importance in a democratic 
political system. Dictatorship, on the other hand, tries to downgrade, or reject human values. It 
has been the source of human suffering all over the world, down the ages. It dehumanizes 
human personality. 
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According to Whitehead, dignity of human personality is recognized only in a democratic 
political system. A democratic political system grants maximum possible freedom to individuals 
so that they may fully develop their personalities. 

Whitehead further maintained that democracy aims at promoting social well-being through 
the implementation of its welfare programmes. Whitehead wrote: 

“In the statement of the utilitarian principle, we find the phrase ‘the greatest happiness of the 

greatest number’. Evidently, this phrase has meaning, at least sufficient for us to take it as a 

rough guide to action.”!27 

Johnson observed that Whitehead’s philosophy of civilization supports the democratic 
system of government, in which every individual can expect -to have justice. He wrote: 

“A democratic society is one in which ‘the self-development’ of all men and women is made 

possible because of ‘liberty, equality and fraternity’. In this fashion the ‘greatest happiness of 

the greatest number is achieved.” !28 

In brief, Whitehead laid stress on the creative potentiality of human beings. It is an 
undeniable fact that human beings can realize their creative potentialities in an atmosphere of 
freedom. A congenial atmosphere of freedom is guaranteed only in a democratic political system. 
Individuals can fully self-actualize themselves by creating novel and original values only in 
a democratic political system. Self-actualization by individuals is not possible in feudalistic, 
monarchic, and dictatorial political systems, which curtail freedom and deny dignity to ordinary 
citizens. Democratic system has, therefore, relevance in the contemporary civilization. 

Whitehead maintained that liberal and general education of the entire population of a social 
system is necessary for making its democratic system of government successful. The citizens 
of a democratic state can freely choose their suitable representatives to administer their 
government, only if they can clearly distinguish between desirable and undesirable persons 
to carry on the legislative work. Illiteracy virtually defranchises the population of a society. 
Illiterate masses of a society can be misled by the propaganda techniques of cunning politicians, 
which may prompt them to choose undesirable representatives to administer their government. 

In the contemporary period, in developed nations, almost all citizens ‘are educated and 
politically conscious. Hence, in developed nations with democratic system of government, people 
are happy because they expect social justice from their respective government. In brief, universal 
education is a necessary condition for the success of a democratic system of government. 
3.2.5 Critical Assessment of Whitehead’s World-view 
The philosophical system of Whitehead is extremely complex, because it incorporates within 
itself the fundamental conclusions of physics, biology, psychology, anthropology and sociology. 
Moreover, the terminology which Whitehead has used in his philosophical systems have been 
coined by him, and hence, not commonly used by other philosophers. Nevertheless, Whitehead’s 
philosophical system has grandeur, and aesthetic charm. His world-view is almost like the 
brilliant vision of a poet. 

Several critics have levelled several criticisms against Whitehead’s philosophical system. 
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Whitehead attributed anthropomorphic characteristics to theory of reality. He applied human- 
like qualities to the ultimate constituents of the universe. It is difficult how actual entities can 
be regarded as miniature human personalities, which aim at aesthetic satisfaction. It is not quite 
intelligible how actual entities, which are smaller than atoms, have aesthetic satisfaction. 
Whitehead’s thesis rests upon poetic imagination, which does not seem to be intellectually 
convincing. 

Reverend Leo Foley criticized Whitehead’s doctrine of incessant change, in which nothing 
remains stable even for a split moment. Whitehead’s theory of universal flux leaves no room for 
permanent substance which is the foundation of physical and psychical properes Foley 
commented on Whitehead’s philosophy as follows: 


“Dynamic monism is dangerous because it gives no real basis for values.” 12? 


Johnson criticized Whitehead’s a moral scheme of the universe. Whitehead assumed that 
God created the best possible world. If that is true, how did evil come into existence? He wrote: 
-“Whitehead seems to have fallen into difficulty which he finds in the traditional view of God, 


namely, that God, as author of the play is responsible for everything that happens including 
evil.” 130 


It is true that Whitehead has overemphasized the ethical and aesthetic aspects in his world- 
view, and his philosophy of civilization. Whitehead noted the brighter side of the world, and 
human civilization, and failed to take note of their destructive and evil aspects. Cyclones, 
thunder storms, earth quakes, floods, volcanic eruption, and so on have destructive effects on 
order in nature. Similarly, violence, jealousies, intrigues, wars and so on have ravaging effects 
on society. l 

Human aggressiveness is an established fact. It has been responsible for a lot of sufferings 
of human beings. It is also true that human beings take resort to irrational behavior. Irrationality 
of humans has been responsible for a lot of misery to their fellow-human beings. 

Nonetheless, Whitehead’s world-view and his philosophy of civilization lay the foundation 
for his theory of education. His philosophy of civilization is an ideal toward which human 
societies are developing slowly, with occasional lapses. 

3.3 Parallel Ideas in the World-views of Tagore and Whitehead 

It is rather curious, that though Whitehead and Tagore were born and brought up in different 
cultures, and wide physical distance separated them, their philosophical systems have striking 
resemblances. It confirms the thesis of some contemporary philosophers like A.J. Bahm, 
John C. Plott, and others that parallel thoughts can be found in the philosophical writings in 
every epoch though they are separated by vast physical distances. !°?! 

Striking similarities between the philosophical aes of Tagore and Whitehead can be 
briefly stated below: 

i) Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that reality is ei and hierarchical, and 

that God is both immanent in the world, and yet transcends it. 
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Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that there is moral as well as aesthetic order in 
the universe. Hence, there is no room for chaos, disorder, and clumsiness in the 
universe, which is created by God. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that God has formulated the moral rules, and 
created order in the universe. In their view, God expects that humans would act in 
accordance with the moral laws, which sustains social order. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that reason alone is not the most important 
characteristic in human personality, but that both reason and feeling are equally 
important in human personality. In their view, certain things, which human beings 
cannot comprehend with the aid of reason, can be grasped by feeling and sympathy. 
Children and savages, for instance, grasp many things through feelings and emotions, 
which may be even expressed in the form of intelligible language. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead laid stress on imaginative faculty in human personality. 
In their view, human beings can create new values by making use of creative 
imagination. ` 

Both Tagore and Whitehead believed that there is incessant creative upsurge in the 
universe. In their view, God himself is the supreme artist who creates beauty in the 
universe. He experiences aesthetic ecstacy through the creation of beautiful forms. 


vii) Both Tagore and Whitehead had deep faith in the innate creative potentialities in 


human beings. In their view, human beings experience aesthetic joy through creation of 
novel and beautiful forms. 


viii) Both Tagore and Whitehead pin their faith on international harmony and lasting world 


1X) 


x) 


peace through cooperation between individuals and nations. In their view, lasting 
bonds between individuals and social groups can be established through mutual love 
and sympathy. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead believed that refinement of culture is possible through 
emphasis on eternal values, which are common to all human beings, such as truth, 
goodness, beauty, love and peace. 

Finally, both Tagore and Whitehead believed that human beings all over the world are 
in the process of transforming their personalities through their free and spontaneous 
participation in the moral, and aesthetic scheme of the universe. 

However, in spite of these similarities, Tagore and Whitehead differed slightly in their 
world-views. Tagore considered God to be omnipotent, omniscient. “For Whitehead 
God is not omnipotent... God is not omniscient.” 132 


3.4 Conclusion and Overview 


Rabindranath Tagore was a versatile, creative and integrated personality who cherished a keen 
desire to reconcile all extremes, harmonize all contradictions and synthesize all conflicts; and 
thus follow the golden middle path. Different extreme trends are, therefore, woven into Tagore’s 
global philosophy. 
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The glorious past and the progressive spirit of the modern age are systematically 
harmonized by Tagore in his theory of education. Tagore also synthesized the values of East and 
West. He also mediated between extremes of transcendence and immanence; individualism and 
humanism; materialism and spiritualism, nationalism and internationalism, asceticism and 
egoism, freedom and determinism in his global view point. Synthesis, therefore, is the key- 
note of Tagore’s world-view. 

Rabindranath Tagore was a monistic harmonizer. He was profoundly influenced by the 
philosophy of the Vedas and the Upanishads. He was particularly influenced by the concept of 
indeterminate Brahman of some of the Upanishads, yet he tried to commune with personal 
God of some of the Upanishads due to his strong inclination towards the Bhakti movement, 
which was prevalent in West Bengal during his active literary period. Western humanism, 
modern theory of evolution and Christianity also contributed to the development of his world- 
view. 

In Tagore’s view, reality is spiritual through and through. It can be characterized as 
‘identity-in-the midst of difference’, or ‘identity-in-difference.’ There is organic relationship 
between God, the universe and individuals. Individuals as spiritual beings have to define their 
life-styles in the context of the moral and’ aesthetic scheme of the universe. 

The essence of Tagore’s philosophy is that man lives in the centre of the two worlds, the 
transcendental and the empirical, the real and the ideal, the visible and the invisible. Man is 
the best sample of reality because reality is that which acts and also can be acted upon. Man acts 
intelligently in the magnificent theme of the world-drama. 

As ordinary humans, they experience pleasure and pain, hope and frustration, victory and 
defeat through interaction with one another in the arena of the universe. They are destined 
to face the problems of life, in diverse ways. Yet, curiously enough, if humans reflect deeply, 
all mundane experiences appear to be just passing experiences, when they are viewed from the 
transempirical point of view. Several civilizations emerged. They thrived, and later crumbled, 
and faded out of memory into the historic past. In fact, human history itself seems to be passing 
images in the unfolding screen of life. Unfoldment of human civilization itself appears to be 
passing images, with reference to the transcendent time. 

The scenes of the world appear to be like short-lasting and evanescent images, as Lord 
Nataraja dances his cosmic Tandava dance. Or, to quote another religious symbolism, the world 
is like a round ball of sweet, which infant Sri Krishna (Bala Gopala) holds in his tender tiny 
hand. 

Humans understand their smallness, and insignificance, when they view themselves from 
the higher point of view—the transcendent point of view. Yet, none is unworthy in the moral 
scheme of the universe. For, after all, God and man need each other, because they love each 
other. Men are, after all, the children of immortality (amritasya putrah)—the ultimate reality. 
We find an analogous idea in the Holy Bible, where it is said, that Jesus (the human born) 
is the son of God. The supreme end of human existence is loving communion with God. 
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In summary, in Tagore’s view, a human individual is a traveller who first journeys through 
the mundane world for ordinary experience of joys and sorrows; and thereafter, he ascends to 
a higher plane of consciousness through meditation and mystic ecstacy, and has experience of 
higher reality, which is symbolically expressed in Vedanta philosophy as ‘satyam, shivam, 
sundaram’ (truth, auspiciousness and beauty). 

Whitehead also had a well-defined world-view. He systematically synthesized divergent 
tendencies in philosophical speculation. He rejected both purely idealistic and materialistic 
interpretations of reality. He laid stress on universal flux, dynamism and creative upsurge. He 
cited the conclusions of modern physics and life science in support to his doctrine of incessant 
creative upsurge in nature and human civilization. 

Whitehead’s systematic philosophy, which originally relates different, philosophical 
speculations, has relevance in the contemporary context. His philosophical point of view is 
synoptic and constructive. It can be accepted as a firm foundation for a theory of education, 
which can promote the all-round development of personality. 

There is great deal of similarity between Tagore and Whitehead’s world-views. Both of 
them were idealists, humanists, and perfectionists (eudaemonists). Both of them were exponents 
of incessant creative upsurge in nature and in civilization. 
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CHAPTER - IV 


EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF TAGORE AND WHITEHEAD 


Tagore and Whitehead were eminent scholars and visionaries. They did not have formal training 
in theories and methods of education. Nevertheless, they recognized the supreme importance 
of education for the development of civilization. Hence, they reflected on the problem of 
education, and they offered their holistic views on education. 


4.1 EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Rabindranath Tagore did not receive any formal training in education. In fact, he did not receive 
any formal education at all, because he left school at a very early age. He received his entire 
education at home from private tutors. To be more precise, he was self-educated. 


4.1.1 Tagore’s Theorization on Education 


Tagore did not formulate a theory in the academic sense of the term. He did not propound 
a systematized theory of education.! Nevertheless, he had keen understanding of human nature, 
and the contemporary civilization. He could, therefore, guess by means of his poetic imagination, 
in what way education ought to be imparted to children for their perfectibility. Thus his 
educational theory had purely personal origin.” 

Tagore was intensely conscious of the social, political and cultural background of India. 
He, therefore, expressed his views on education in such a way that the people of India could 
take the best advantage out of them. . 

Tagore knew that India was not a developed society, despite its rich cultural heritage. 
He knew it fully well that people of India have a lot to learn from Western science, technology 
and cultural norms and values. He, therefore, suggested that Western scientific knowledge should 
be grafted on the ancient Indian cultural heritage. He further maintained that the gap between 
rural and urban India should be bridged through integral education. His dream of ideal education 
is symbolized in his conception of Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan. World culture is synthesized 
with Indian culture in the new centre of education at Santiniketan. 

Tagore’s Visva-Bharati represents world culture, in the miniature, which has been 
systematically integrated with the quintessence of Indian culture. Both rural folks and urban 
elites of India can derive the maximum advantage out of this new theme of education initiated 
at Visva-Bharati. 

` The novel and original educational experiment, which Tagore visualized still flourishes 
as a living laboratory at Santiniketan. It is hoped that pupils who get education in the free 
and congenial atmosphere at Santiniketan, would develop into ideal persons, with moral vision 
and creative upsurge. 

Tagore was a critic of education, which is imparted in a mechanical manner. He elaborates 
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this form of education in his famous parable, “Parrot's training”. In this parable the cage is 
education, its builders are educators and the parrot is the student. The educators tried to impart 
education to the bird in a very unnatural manner and with cruelty. “The bird's wings were 
_ clipped and iron chains forged.”? After imparting education vigorously it was found that the 
parrot “made no sound, there was only the rustle of the stuffing of book-leaves inside.”* In 
this parable, Tagore attacked especially the training of children in these artificialities, which 
kills the very incentive of learning in a child. He condemned this cold and unnatural system 
of education, which leads to repression of a child's natural creative potentiality, and urge to 
learn -and understand. 

Tagore’s educational ideds cannot be found in any single book, rather, it is scattered in 
various forms. It can be gleaned from his writings, essays, letters, stories, conversations and 
addresses. After interpretation of these expression it is found that Tagore developed a very 
original theory of education, which has all the features of a formal theory of education. 

In his essay ‘Siksar Herpher’ (The vicissitude of education). Tagore pointed out the 
problems of the educational system in India, and emphasized that education must be a process 
of creative joy. The environment in the educational institutions must be such that it is able 
to give joy, freedom and contentment to learners. A child must be given enough stimulation 
and encouragement to discover new facts, and ideas, and find meaning in them. In this essay 
he has strongly recommended that mother tongue must be used as medium of instruction to 
facilitate learning. 

For harmonious development of a child, an educationist must supply both nourishment 
and sympathy.” Proper love, care and humane treatment must be given to them. Sasadhar Sinha 
gave elucidation to Tagore's point of view in the following words: 

“our childhood should be given its full measure of life’s draught, for it has an endless thirst. 

The young mind should be saturated with the idea that it has been born into a human world, 

which is in harmony with the world around it.... For its proper functioning and development, 


the child mind requires the alchemy of love for the created world as well as sympathetic 
understanding between the pupil and the teacher.” 


Education for Tagore must not be dull, mechanical, unsympathetic and lifeless, rather it 
should be a happy, harmonious and spontaneous process. It must develop the potentialities of 
a child from within in a natural manner. Such freely and happily educated individuals will be 
able to make a society free, open, progressive and cosmopolitan. 

Tagore suggested rather emphatically that there must be joy, life and freedom in the 
schools. School must not be a sort of prison, and education must not be punishment, rather 
it must stimulate happy, free and harmonious growth of a child's personality. 

Tagore maintained that there must be harmony in education which can be obtained by 
subordinating education of humans with nature. Artificial environment in the class is not helpful 
as the natural environment. Tagore said : 


“Whatever I learned I have learned outside of class.”7 


D 
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Education must be imparted to a child through close contact with nature. Tagore laid 
considerable stress on the development of sympathy for nature. A child’s personality can develop 
naturally and harmoniously in a natural surrounding, under the open azure sky, amidst wild 
fields, green trees and flower plants; where he is able to listen to the roar of thunder, the 
chirping of birds and the rustle of cornfields. Sasadhar Sinha wrote: 


“Tagore, like Rousseau, had great faith in the open-air life for the education of the young. By 
walking, jumping, swimming and climbing trees, they become strong and agile, and at the 
same time have their first introduction to nature, which was just as important to’ the poet.’8 


Tagore was a great idealist in his educational theory and practice. He suggested that there 
must be an atmosphere of joy, beauty. Simplicity, freedom and self-discipline in educational 
institutions. He further declared that educational institutions must also be the centre for 
economic development for the people of a social system. He also suggested that modern science 
and human values must be integrated in an educational curriculum. William Cenkner wrote: 


“Tagore’s theory is distinctive. Yet he sought a synthesis of East and West in both ideals 
and methods. His theory is marked by a synthetic, naturalistic, aesthetic and international 
character. These characteristics found their geneses in the perceptions he had of his personal 
development. ”? 


For Tagore, education is a means of expending the whole personality of man. In his view, 
education creates a feeling of universal humanity, because it is the basis of civilization. To 
him civilization is the continual discovery of the transcendental humanity. K.R. Kripalani gave 
elucidation to Tagore’s views on education in the following words: 


“children to him are the flowers of humanity who must be allowed to grow in freedom 
and beauty. The arrogant school master must help, and not thwart, the direct influence on the 
child’s mind of the great teacher Nature. The child's mind is extraordinarily aware of the things 
he sees around him and is much more receptive than his teacher’s to sense impressions. The 
wise teacher must, therefore, provide him with the environment which will stimulate and feed 
this respectively. The child learns with his limbs and with his senses, long before he is able 
to understand with his full mind. And so this poet, who was a great lover of children, set 
out to create for them an environment which would make their ‘introduction to the great world 
of reality easy and joyful’. And therefore in his school it was no impertinence for the boys 
to be boys.” !0 


4.1.2 Tagore’s views on Foundations of Education 


Education is founded on psychological aspect of the child, such as his needs, desires, aptitudes, 
attitudes, habits, feelings, heredity and environment. According to Tagore education must take 
into consideration the mental make-up of a child. Moreover, a sound theory of education must 
be based on firm and consistent sociological theory. 

According to Tagore a child does not receive education in a vacuous atmosphere, rather, 
he pertakes of his cultural milieu through his constant contact with his social atmosphere. 
That is why an educational theorist must take into consideration the sociological basis of 
education. 
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I. Culture as the Foundation of Education 

Education and culture are mutually interdependent. Education is one of the chief agencies for 
culturizing humans. It is to assimilate and promote the cultural heritage. Culture, on the other 
hand, influences the education of individuals, it helps to assimilate the moral qualities and 
noble ideas of sympathy, peace, liberty, dignity and love for humanity. Education helps an 
individual to become more cultured and civilized. It is culture which contributes to the progress 
and development of humankind. Tagore wrote: 


“It is difficult to tind a suitable Bengali equivalent for the English word ‘civilization’. That 

phase of civilization, with which we were familiar in this country has been called by Manu 

sadachar (lit, proper conduct), that is, the conduct prescribed by the tradition of the race.” 1! 

Culture, according to Tagore, is humanistic in essence. It consists of all values and noble 
qualities, which are aimed at welfare of humankind throughout the globe. Education helps an 
individual to assimilate cultural heritage of both the national and international communities. 
One is able to appreciate ideas, scientific inventions, theories, art and literature and values of 
other countries. In his university, he tried to create inter-racial understanding by finely blending 
different cultures of the world. Tagore described Santiniketan as a place, 


“where we can work together in a common pursuit of truth, share together our common 
heritage and realise that artists in all parts of the world have created forms of beauty, scientists 
discovered secrets of the universe, philosophers solved the problems of existence, saints made 

the truth of the spiritual world organic in their own lives, not merely for some particular race 

to which they belonged but for all mankind.” 1? 

Tagore believed that his new educational venture at Santiniketan might strengthen bonds of 
harmony between various communities and races, and thus, usher into existence lasting world 
peace.!> Thus, although Tagore was patriotic in his outlook, he could imagine a global society, 
which could be characterized as a world community of nations. 

According to Tagore, education has harmonizing function. It removes drawbacks of people, 
through free exchange of ideas between intellectuals. It makes them rational and scientific in 
outlook. It makes them value-conscious. In this way a firm foundation of world communities 
can be established. Sasadhar Sinha wrote: 

“Freedom and ‘cultural environment’ has been seen, were the master-keys to the poet’s world 

of education. These indeed, are the pass-words for any system of creative education.” 14 

Tagore, considered culture to be the foundation of education, and it also leads to further 
enrichment of culture. In his view, culture and education develop through mutual interaction. 


II. Creativity as the Foundation of Education 
Tagore’s educational ideas are rooted in his conception of creativeness, which he considered 
to be the basis of education. 

For Tagore, human being is superior to all creatures of the planet earth due to his spiritual, 
intellectual and physical characteristics. His ‘capacity to stand erect’!> and other physical and 
mental characteristics create a deep chasm between him and other animals in the world. Tagore 
wrote: 
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“In the very beginning of his career, Man asserted in his bodily structure his first proclamation 

of freedom against the established rule of Nature.” 16 

Human being can use his both hands to perform many skilful activities. He can use his 
eyes to perceive the world with keen interest, and intelligence, and is able to find ‘unity’ 
throughout the universe. 


Apart from physical superiority human beings are superior to other animals due to surplus 
energy in the former. This surplus energy is the energy in excess to man's bare physical needs. 
“This surplus seeks its outlet in the creation of Art.”!” Hence, it can be also regarded as creative 
energy. Tagore said: 

“...the most important fact that has come into prominence along with the change of direction 

in our evolution, is the possession of a spirit which has its enormous capital with a surplus 

far in excess of the requirements of the biological animal in man.” 8 

Man, therefore, is not satisfied by only biological activities. He has human observation, 
human nature, and creative power, which he utilizes for finding joy and happiness. He has the 
capacity to connect ideas, establish new facts, use symbols to communicate thought and imagine 
new concepts. The creative imagination helps him in scientific discovery and artistic creation. 
Tagore said: | 

“This creative energy in man has shown itself from the beginning of his chapter of life. Even 

his physical needs are not supplied to him ready-made in nature’s nursery. From his primitive 

days he has been busy creating a world of his own resources from the raw materials that 

lie around him.” !9 

According to Tagore, creative energy is fundamentally human characteristic. Humans have 
been able to develop civilization and steer it towards progress, down the ages due to the 
incessant working of the creative principle.”° This creative energy has produced art, as well as 
scientific discoveries and inventions. This creative principle has been responsible for the 
creation of scientific theory and art forms. 

Tagore’s theory of education is founded on his conception of creative upsurge. In his view, 
education unfolds creative potentialities in young learners, and enables them to express 
creatively, and in diverse ways. Tagore wrote: 

“* ,.he is to be born from Nature’s womb to the world of spirit—the world where he has his 

freedom of creation;....where his creation and God’s creation are to become one in 

harmony.”2! 

It is Tagore’s basic thesis that every individual has innate potentiality for expressing himself 
creatively, and in diverse ways. The main function of education is to create a suitable atmosphere 
so that young children and adolescents can express themselves creatively. Education, then, aims 
at perfecting humans by making them excellent, intellectually, artistically, and morally. In sum, 
educative process and creative upsurge are closely related. 


Hf Harmony as the Foundation of Education 
According to Tagore, there is order and harmony in the universe. It is one of the main functions 
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of education to nurture and enhance harmony in society, nation, and the entire world. Social 
cohesion is possible in a society, if individuals curb their chaotic behaviour and reduce their 
conflicts and tensions through harmonious interpersonal relations. Tagore wrote: 

“The highest education is that, which does not give merely information, but makes our life 

in sympathy and harmony with all existence.” 

Education is founded on the principle of harmony of the inner nature of the individual 
with the outer surroundings. For Tagore, essence of true education is to have harmonious union 
of the individual with the universe. Through such education, people are able to realize the 
consciousness of their individuality m universal humanity. Tagore wrote: 

**...on the surface of our being we have the ever-changing phases of the individual self, but 

in the depth there dwells the Eternal spirit of human unity beyond our direct knowledge.” 

According to Tagore, harmony in the personality of an individual is expressed through 
his harmonious behaviour. Tagore described the inner harmony of human beings to be Shivam 
(goodness). This harmony inculcates a spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship, goodwill 
and faith among people. It is the harmony which fosters cordial inter-personal relations between 
individuals. Cordial inter-personal relations prepare the way for harmonious inter-group 
relations; and eventual world-order. 

The perception of harmony between individual and the world gives him a feeling of 
immense joy and delight. The harmonious relationship of the individual with nature thus restores 
an individual's original state of spontaneity, happiness and joy. D.M. Datta wrote: 

“For Tagore real education is complete self-culture, cultivation of the body, the senses and all 

the faculties of the mind, intellect, will and emotion, in an integrated way, so that the individual 

may attain inner harmony, harmony with nature, and harmony with fellow beings.”2* 

It is harmony in education which enable human beings to rise above the passions of hatred, 
greed, jealousy and selfishness. He reaches a higher level of consciousness, where he has the 
idea of unity of the entire humankind. 

In summary, the main function of education is to expand consciousness in individuals. 
Individuals rise above their narrowness, jealousies, mutual suspicions and so on through 
expansion of consciousness. Expansion of consciousness is tantamount to broadmindedness, 
liberality, and appreciation of the points of view of others. Education also aims at liberating 
human minds from superstitions, prejudices and pettiness. 


IV. Activity as the Foundation of Education 

The principle of activity is intimately connected with the process of education. Harmonious 
relationship of the individual self with the divine is not a passive one; rather, itis active 
communication. When an individual becomes free from mutual hatred, jealousy, hostility and 
selfishness, and work for the peace, friendship, equality and happiness of the entire humankind, 
then he becomes the Vishvakarman (the world-worker). When an individual works for the 
welfare of all, he reaches to a higher stage, which is described by a as Brahmavihaara 
(living in the supreme). 
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Action leads to the development of a fuller and richer personality. It is the basis of human 
progress and advancement. Tagore had firm faith in nishkaama karma (action without 
attachment) of The Bhagavadgita. According to Tagore, non-attached action helps an individual 
to attain freedom, and attain harmony with the entire human kind. “‘Therefore working for love 
is freedom, in action.” 

Tagore accepted the teaching of the Bhagavadgita, “Man does not attain freedom from 
action without entering upon action: nor does he reach perfection merely by renunciation of 
action.”*° Action, therefore, is the fundamental aspect of human life. 

Tagore considered action, movement and dynamism to be the effective means of self- 
expression. Dance, music, dramatization, picnics, and excursions help individuals to become 
dynamic which is an essential aspect of education. Tagore said: 

“Tt is a function of the body, not merely to carry out vital actions so that we may live and move, 

but so that we may express, and not with face alone, but with the legs, the arms and the hands. 

All our limbs have their own power to express.... We often take a brisk walk when we are 

agitated, because thought needs bodily expression if it is to perform its work freely and fully. 

Children must dance. They must be restlers. When they think, the body becomes restless and 

ripples with a variety of movement that helps to keep their muscles in harmony with the mind.”2/ 


Education, therefore, is based on the principle of action. It is to provide ample opportunities 
for expression and movement of the whole body. 

Tagore’s concept of action is of vital importance in the context of contemporary 
civilization. Inaction, passivity, asceticism, and escape from the problems of mundane existence 
represent negative attitude toward life. Negative attitude toward life can do no benefit to an 
individual and to society, in which he lives. — 

Tagore aptly maintained that action is the sign of life, vitality and progress. In his view, 
action of a normal person is purposive, non-attached, moral, rational, creative and productive. 
Such an action of an individual is helpful for the building of a well-integrated, harmonious and 
progressive social system. Advanced and sophisticated civilization is built through a network 
of rational, moral, non-attached and productive human actions. 

In Tagore’s opinion, when the well-knit fabric of human actions is created, every normal 
person feels like participating in the latter for contributing his share to social progress. In sum, 
the function of education is to systematise human actions by making them non-attached and 
productive. 


Vv. Love and Sympathy as the Foundation of Education 
According to Tagore, love is the basis of fellowship. It establishes strong bonds between 
individuals. It is the basis of social solidarity. It resolves conflicts between individuals, and 
prepare the way for lasting peace. 

In Tagore’s view, love is divine in its origin. It is the basis of harmony, and fellowship 
between people. It is the fundamental principle, which establishes family bonds, and social 
cohesion. Tagore was deeply influenced by the Vaishnava conception of love, and extended 
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this concept for the formation of social institutions, ranging from the family to the world 
community of nations. In this way, Tagore gave a new connotation to the concept of love. 
Tagore believed that God appreciates ‘innocent love’ as he wrote, “From the solemn gloom of 
the temple children run out to sit in the dust, God watches them play and forgets the priest.”7® 

In brief, the concept of love, which is the symbol of divinity in humans, is the basis of 
harmony in social systems and subsystems. 

In sum, according to Tagore rhythm, harmony, symmetry are the pivotal principles of the 
universe. He wrote: “Life, on its negative side, has to maintain separateness from all else, 
while, on its positive side, it maintains unity with the universe. In this unity is its fulfillment.” ?? 
Tagore, therefore cherished a keen desire that unity and harmony between individual and 
individual and also between individual and whole universe is established. 


VI. Sociological Foundation of Education 
An individual is born in a society; and thereafter, he constantly interacts with his society, 
throughout his life. Society functions as a suitable atmosphere, in which the personality of 
an individual grows. A healthy personality can grow only in a healthy society. 

A theorist in the field of education should not only be a psychologist, but also a sociologist. 
He must be not only aware of how human mind functions; but he must be aware of how society 
functions. 


Sociology is the science of society. Scientific knowledge of society can be obtained through 
keen observation of behavior pattern of individuals in society. Sociology studies interactions 
of individuals in society. 

Although Tagore was neither a psychologist, nor a sociologist by formal training, he had 
profound knowledge about the working of human mind and societal processes through keen 
observation. He associated very closely with people, and keenly observed their behavior pattern. 
In this sense, Tagore was both a behaviour and a social scientist. 

Tagore knew it very well how Indian social system functions. He had keen knowledge of 
the norms and values of Indian culture. He could, therefore, anticipate how individuals are 
expected to behave in Indian society under normal and pathological conditions. 

Tagore formulated his theory of education with the supreme aim of synthesizing the best 
aspects of classical Indian culture, and the progressive aspects of Western culture. He, therefore, 
recommended that Indian culture should undergo the transformation through the process of 
education. 

For Tagore, the ideal of Brahmo Samaj provided the theoretical foundation for the 
transformation of Indian culture. Brahmo Samaj accepted the essence and the spirit of Indian 
culture (i.e. idealism), and discarded its ritualism (i.e. its stale aspect). It accepted the scientific 
outlook of Western culture, and discarded its aggressive aspect for war and world-domination. 

It was Tagore’s belief, and earnest hope that Indian society can undergo transformation, 
through the functioning of the educational and cultural centre at Visvabharati at Santiniketan. 
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Visva Bharati represents the quintessence of classical Indian culture and progressive Western . 
culture. 

It was Tagore’s fond hope that Indian culture would undergo transformation, if the 
educational institution at Santiniketan functions efficiently. Tagore expected that, if several 
educational and cultural nuclei are established throughout India on the model of Visva Bharati, 
cultural progress in India can be accelerated and Indian culture can once again occupy a 
prominent place in the global community of nations. 

Tagore believed, and rightly so, that Indian culture has a positive contribution to make 
a civilization. In his view, the lasting contribution which India can make to the development 
of global civilization, consists in India's spiritualistic philosophy, its philosophy of non-attached 
action, in the basic goodness of human nature, and in the perfectability of human nature through 
penance (sadhana). 

In summary, Tagore pinned his faith on the fundamental principle of Indian culture that 
it is possible for every individual to discard his imperfection (product of Maya), and move 
toward perfection (i.e. identification with Brahman, divinity). He further maintained what an 
individual can attain through his moral effort, even a social system can attain through appropriate 
functioning of the system of education, and transmission of cultural values. 

4.13 Tagore’s View on Ideal of Education: 

I. Tagore’s Hermitage (Tapovana) Ideal of Education: 

Tagore was inspired by the ideal of tapovana (forest colony) of classical Indian culture, where 
people were taught in a serene and calm atmosphere of forests, away from the artificialities 
of urban life. In ancient India, the students used to stay in the ashramas (hermitages) where 
they used to receive éducation from their gurus (teachers). In the tapovanas (forest dwellings) 
the rishis or gurus tried to realize the inner meaning of their life. Tagore wrote about the rishis, 
as follows: 

“They were seekers of truth, for the sake of which they lived in an atmosphere of purity, 

but not of puritanism; of the simple life, but not the life of self-mortification. They did not 

advocate celibacy and they had constant inter-communication with other people who had to 

live the life of worldly interest.’”° 

The aim of life of the rishis can be found from the Upanishads such as: 


“Those men of serene mind enter into the all, having realized and being everywhere in union 

with the omnipresent spirit.”?! 

Tagore, however, was in favour of recasting the tapovana ideal with reference to current 
conditions of life. He was of the opinion, that concept of tapovana must be given a new meaning. 
Tagore was aware of the several drawbacks of urban life, particularly, cold and mechanistic 
life-style of urban people. He, therefore, suggested that centres of education should be 
established away from urban areas, so that young learners remain unaffected by the pernicious 
effects of urban life. He recommended that children should be imparted education in the midst 
of scenic beauty of nature. 
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A person has emerged out of nature. He must have, therefore, feel his kinship with nature; 
and treat the latter with care and sympathy. 


Tagore was an advocate of education for ecological harmony. In his view, nature is an 
ally of humans. Hence, humans should always try to preserve ecological balance. 

Tagore pointed out that harmonious development of children is possible, if they have a 
feeling rather, it is their nest, which they helped to built. Thus, the children will have a feeling 
that they are living in a world, which is their own. 

Tagore believed that human can realize God through close contact with Nature.*? His 
Santiniketan was based on the ideal of forest school (Tapovana), where children were educated 
in the heart of Nature. At Santiniketan, children have to get up before sunrise.** After getting 
up, they have to clean their rooms, take bath and then assemble for morning prayer. Then, they 
are served with breakfast, which contained sweets and plenty of milk, as the ashrama has its 
own dairy.*4 After breakfast, classes begin in the midst of nature. 

In brief, Tagore's school at Santiniketan is an ideal institution, where children learn and 
grow in the midst of pristine beauty of nature. 

It must be pointed out here that Tagore anticipated several contemporary thinkers who 
are shocked by rapid growth of urban wilderness. It has been recently found out by several 
ecologists that humans have been wantonly exploiting nature for extracting natural resources 
out of it for their immediate gains. Ecologists maintain that ecological balance of our planet 
Earth may be disturbed within a few decades from now, and it may become impossible for 
humans to survive. 

Moreover, Tagore found that life-style of children tend to become too artificial, if they 
are constantly exposed to artificiality of urban life. He, therefore, recommended that children 
should receive education in the midst of nature. 

During recent years, particularly in the United States of America, several people have 
developed strong preference for living outside large and congested cities. Recent town planners 
have laid stress on constructing garden cities, in which each house has a garden attached to 
it. They have also recommended regional planning for large geographical areas, so that 
ecological harmony is preserved with utmost care. 

One can note with admiration the genius of Tagore, who could anticipate the shape of 
events to occur in future. Tagore maintained that civilization cannot be allowed to develop 
without foresight, and without philosophy. Social scientists have become aware of the fact 
recently that civilization has developed in the twentieth century without awareness of values. 
Klostermaier has very aptly remarked that the fully automated individuals in the technological 
civilization of the West is not at all desirable.*° Passmore has also commented that human 
beings have been turned into robots in contemporary artificial civilization.*® 

The keynote of Tagore’s philosophy of education is harmony, order, system, naturalness, 
humanism, and creative upsurge. Tagore’s philosophy is so brilliant and academically consistent, 
that it appears as though he propounded it very recently. 
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H. Celibacy (Brahmacharya) as An Ideal of Education: 

Purity of the body and mind are of vital importance for the development of the personality 
of an individual. Sexual restraint is one of the pre-requisites for maintaining the purity of the 
body. It is called ‘Brahmacharya’ (Celibacy). An individual who treads on the path of truth 
(Brahma) must conserve his sexual energy. In his mental plane too, he must not harbour any 
immoral libidinous wishes. Thus, his procreative and mental energy can be transformed into 
ojas (mental energy). Mental energy of an individual can be utilized for his creative upsurge. An 
ideal person can utilize his mental energy for innovation of new concepts, theories, values, 
objects and so on. 

Attitude of celibacy (Brahmacharya) originates from the minds of an individual; and 
thereafter, it is expressed in the form of sexual restraint. This attitude results in the purity of 
the entire personality of an individual. 

Tagore was profoundly influenced by the Indian concept of celibacy. In his view, every 
student should take a vow that would lead the life of a celibate during his stage of student hood; 
and he should strictly stick to his firm resolve.>’ 

Tagore maintained that students should lead a very disciplined life like ancient Indian seers 
(rishis). In his view, ancient Indian seers were highly moral in their behaviour. Contemporary 
Indian students should emulate the high ideals of ancient Indian seers.3% 

Tagore wrote, as follows: 

“Seers (rishis) assigned the highest value to Truth. They never bowed down before falsehood. 


They strived hard to know the nature of truth. They always spoke the truth. That is why they 
were never afraid of anybody.’ 


According to Tagore, an ardent seeker of Truth has a towering personality. He is physically 
strong, mentally courageous, and morally steadfast. He cannot do anything, which is irrational 
and immoral. He cannot demean his own personality by deviating from the moral law. 

Tagore gave due emphases to the point that student must follow the ideal of brahmacharya. 
To him, the simplicity of living is a pre-requisite condition for getting education. He said: 

“The life led by both pupils and teachers were not only simple but almost austere. 

The ideal of Brahmacharya was the key-note of everything.’’4? 


Neither teachers nor students wore shoes, sandals or used umbrellas. Luxuries such as 
toothpaste or hair oil were taboo.*! They used to take pride in their poverty and simplicity. 


Ill. Tagore’s Ideal of Creative Unity: 


Tagore’s ideal of ‘creative unity’ is founded on the idea of completeness, and wholeness, which 
brings about unity and harmony between an individual, and the entire world, between one 
individual and another and also between individual self and the world soul. His quest for creative 
unity is to rise to the higher level of consciousness by conquering hatred, greed, jealousy, 
selfishness, cruelty, and exploitation. Tagore pinned his faith on the moral scheme of the 
universe. In his view, God is the moral governor of the universe. It is the duty of every individual 
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to abide by the fundamental laws of the moral scheme of the universe. Evil has to be transcended 
‘in order to be assimilated with the wholeness of creation.’4 


Tagore admits that there are certain factors of evil, suffering and immorality in the human 
society despite the fact that there is the ontological basis for order in the universe. In his view 
evil, suffering, and immorality are due to deviations of humans from order in nature and cultural 
norms. Evils originate from pervertions created by humans. Tagore has enunciated this view 
in his book entitled “Creative Unity”. 


James H. Cousins (1962) wrote: 


“Creative Unity is a volume which sets the profoundest synthetic thought close to the world’s 
vast problem of disease and agony today, and out of an unlinching but compassionate diagnosis 
prescribed for temporal ills heroic remedies from the pharmacopeia of eternal truth.” 


Cousins further wrote: 


“The Central message of ‘creative unity’ is its author’s plea for the establishment in human 
relationships of a unity, which, by participating in the universal function of creation, attains 
peace and joy; a creative unity in contradiction to the present worldwide religion, racial and 
social disunity which because it is essentially uncreative, and merely productive and 
destructive, is vowed to spiritual abasement, intellectual and emotional poverty and physical 
misery as its inevitable sequelae.” 

Tagore lays stress on the creative potentiality of humans, which prompts them to self- 
actualize themselves in all walks of life. Tagore believed that creativity is due to surplus energy 
which is common to all humans. Humans utilize their surplus energy for artistic creation. 

Tagore said: 

“he is to be born from Nature's womb to the world of spirit,....The world where he has 

his freedom of creation;....where his creation and God's creation are to become one in 

harmony.” 

The divine essence constitutes the core of human personality. It has a spontaneous urge 
to ascend out of the gross aspect of human personality. Human self-actualization is the process 
through which he tends to reveal his divine essence. He rises to a higher level and becomes 
‘Vishvakarman’ (the world-maker) and works for the unity of the human race. 

The essential nature of human personality includes within it the three supreme values of 
truth, goodness and beauty. All humans are related to one another on the basis of these three 
supreme values. 

In Tagore’s view, divinity 1s concealed in every individual. It has the potentiality of 
transcending the limited nature of human personality, and identifying itself with cosmic 
consciousness, and the surging humanity on the global scale. Tagore bas developed this idea 
in his concept of ‘jivan-devata’. 

Tagore found that the contemporary industrial civilization has proneness to disturb nature, 
and dehumanize human personality. Modern civilization is taking man away from nature. 

Tagore recognized the importance of science in the development of modern civilization. 
But he was pained to note the dehumanizing effect of technology, which is applied science. He 
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pinned his faith on the intrinsic values of truth, goodness and beauty, on which refined culture 
of any society grows. 

Tagore wrote: 

“According to the true Indian view, the highest purpose of this world is not merely living in 

it, knowing it and making use of it, but realizing our own selves in it through expansion of 

sympathy; not alienating ourselves from it and dominating it, but comprehending and uniting 

it with ourselves in perfect union.”*© 

Tagore had great faith on ancient wisdom of India, which recognized the importance of 
cosmic harmony, on the firm foundation, of which a world community of nations can be ushered 
into existence. Tagore believed in expansion of consciousness, which is not satisfied with 
acquisition, but strives for self-realization. The purpose of human existence is to bring unity 
among people, and to establish peace and harmony in the world. Hostility towards nature tends 
to disturb this harmony. 

Tagore wrote: 

“In India it was in the forests, that our civilization had its birth and it took a distinct character 

from this origin and environment...... To realize the great harmony between men's spirit and 

the spirit of the world has been the endeavour of the forest-dwelling sages of ancient India.”*” 

In brief, Tagore laid stress on ecological harmony. The faith of people, on ecological 
harmony, can be extended to encompass the entire humankind. The world-community of people 
can live in peace, through resolution of conflicts and hostilities. Preference for harmony is an 
attitude, which humans can develop through non-attached action for the development of the 
whole personality of an individual. In conformity with the concept of nishkama karma (action 
without attachment) of The Bhagvadgita, Tagore said that true endeavour of man in the search 
of truth is action. 

In Tagore’s view, conflicts in interpersonal relations can be resolved, if individuals give 
up their selfish motives of personal gain and perform their actions in a non-attached way. 

Tagore wrote: 

“and I had intently wished that the introspective vision of the universal soul, ‘which an 

Eastern devotee realizes in the solitude of his mind, could be united with this spirit of its 

outward expression in service, the exercise of will in unfolding the wealth of beauty and well- 

being from its shy obscurity to the light.”48 

Non-attached action prepares the way for the performance of creative self-expression, and 
enables an individual to come out of his limited self-hood and devote himself to the service of 
humanity. Action performed with good intention leads to unity of mankind. World order can be 
ushered into existence, if people aim at the welfare of the entire humankind. 


4.1.4 Tagore’s Aims of Education: 


The aim of education is concerned with what education should do. Tagore has suggested several 
aims of education, which can be found in scattered forms in his writings. His aims of education 
can be categorized as follows: 
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I. Intellectual Aim of Education: 

Human beings contain many potentialities, they have the capacity to think, imagine, reflect and 
analyze. Thus, human mind has the capacity to grow intellectually. Intellectually enlightened 
individuals can bring about progress and happiness throughout the globe. Tagore was, therefore, 
of the opinion that education must aim at development of intellectual excellence. However, he 
was critical about that education, which leads to the stage of slavery of books. Tagore believed 
that bookish knowledge, deprives the students of their innate potentialities for original thinking. 
They learn to perceive the world not through their mind, rather, through their bookish 
knowledge.*? Thus, Tagore was highly critical of the intellectual aim, which lead to memorizing 
useless and uninteresting facts. K.R. Kripalani wrote: 

“Tagore pointed out the tortuosities of the then prevailing system of education which, instead 


of developing, stunted the minds of the growing generation... He is worse off than the 
unlettered savage who at least knows how to enjoy the use of his limbs.”50 


According to Tagore, there are two meanings of life, first, just biological existence, and 
second complete existence, with well-being of body and mind. Education has to take into 
consideration both the aspects of life.>! 

Tagore found that educationists of our country have conceived education in a very narrow 
sense. They have forgotten that goddess of education symbolizes integration of all virtues.5? 
But our educationists have given emphasis only on bookish knowledge, and have neglected 
other virtues. For Tagore, education itself is a great virtue.” It produces excellence of mind.*4 

Education, therefore, must aim at intellectual development of the student, so that he is able 
to use his imagination and initiative.’ Intellectual development is not storing knowledge from 
the books, rather it consists in enhancement of curiosity, and alertness of mind. 

Tagore was a staunch critic of bookish knowledge. In his view, gap increases between 
educated and uneducated persons, if knowledge is considered to be tantamount to bookish 
knowledge. 

“Children have their active sub-conscious mind, which, like the tree, has the power to gather 

its food from the surrounding atmosphere. For them the atmosphere is a great deal more 

important than rules and methods, buildings and appliances, class teachings and text-books.” 56 


Tagore maintained that students should get part of their knowledge from their thorough 
study of book, and part of it through their direct contact with physical environment and cultural 
atmosphere. It was Tagore’s belief that, if such a schedule of education is followed, the wide 
gap, which separates the rural folks and urban elites, can be bridged. 

Here one may note affinity of Tagore’s theory of education with that of the famous British 
nature poet, Wordsworth. 


U. Physical Aim of Education: 


Tagore was an advocate of holistic view of education. In his view, education of an individual 
must be integrated. Education for physical health is as important as cultivation of intellect. In 
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fact, an individual can cultivate his intellect, if he is able to have robust health. Physical 
education should, therefore, be a part of integrated education. 

Tagore maintained that nature should be allowed to mould the personality of a child. In his 
view, a child learns a great deal through his spontaneous participation with nature. He develops 
his physical and mental health through his spontaneous interaction with nature.*’ Tagore wrote: 

“The boys of my school, have acquired instinctive knowledge of the physiognomy of the tree. 

By the least touch they know where they can find a foothold upon an apparently inhorpitable 


trunk; they know how far they can take liberty with the branches, how to distribute their bodies 
weight. ge " 


Education must not only be bookish in its nature, which produces weak, ailing, diseased 
and disfigured individuals, rather, it must aim at development of healthy, agile, active, alert 
and happy individuals. Tagore maintained that every limb of the body of an individual must 
be active. There must be free movement of the whole body. Children must be given ample 
freedom to dance, play, jump and min. They must not be inhibited from becoming restless. 
They must be allowed to express by movement of each and every limb of the body.>? 

According to Tagore, health does not mean merely absence of diseased symptoms in the 
body of an individual, but it also means physical well-being, mental equipoise, and spiritual 
awareness. Healthy persons make a healthy society. Personal health and social health are 
necessary for a developing culture. 


iY. Education for Life as an Aim of Education: 

The essence of Tagore’s educational theory is unity of all life, and joyous acceptances of 
everything that life actually offers. Education must enable an individual to form joyous attitude 
towards life. An ‘educated person must learn to love life in its diverse forms. 

Tagore was profoundly impressed by the concept of lila (play) in Indian culture. According 
to Indian culture, all manifestations of life are expressions of divine play (lila). Therefore, 
humans must have sympathy for all manifestations of life on the planet Earth. Tagore was 
interested in Jagadish Chandra Bose’s research and he wrote as follows: 

“Life lies invisible in some hidden recess in the depth of matter. The hope that the researches 

of Jagadish would some day place this truth on a scientific foundation intoxicated me with 

joyful anticipations.”° 

Tagore was of the view that there must be harmony between education and life. Education 
must aim at development of better, richer, brighter and happier life. It must enable students to 
understand the meaning, purpose and value of life. It must produce a sense in students to have 
reverence for life. In brief, education must be able to create a zest for life. 

Education inculcates perfect living in students.°! Tagore was deeply influenced by the 
lively mind in western youth.®? He suggested that education must aim at inculcating a feeling of 
joy in life. Without joy one cannot become a healthy person. 

Tagore had a very broad conception of life. In his view, the comprehensive concept of life 
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includes vital existence, and conscious awareness in all living beings. In humans, the notion 
of life includes spiritual awareness. 


According to Tagore, education must nurture and stimulate life in its comprehensive sense? 
This broad conception of education can be characterized as education for life. Tagore wrote: 

“Qur education should be in full touch with our complete life, economic, intellectual, aesthetic, 

social and spiritual; and our educational institutions should be in the very heart of our society, 

connected with it by the living bonds of varied co-operation. For true education is to realize at 

every step how our training and knowledge have organic connection with our surroundings.” 64 

According to Tagore, participation in social life is one of the aims of education. An 
individual by himself is an abstraction. He inevitably interacts with his social environment. It 
is the function of education to induce the sense of social participation in students. Students get 
socialized through social participation. They also contribute their share towards social progress 
and cultural development through active and healthy social participation. They develop 
rationality and moral sense through social participation. Tagore wrote: 

“I have my natural love for life, for nature, and for my surroundings where I have my dear 

ones: and to be snatched away from these natural surroundings with which I had all my inner 

deeper life of relationship, and to send me an exile to the school, to the class with its bare 

white walls, its stare of dead eyes, frightened me every day. When I was once inside these 

walls, I did not feel natural. I was absolutely a fragment torn away from life and this gave 

me intense misery because I was uprooted from my own world and sent to surroundings which 

were dead and unsympathetic, disharmonious and monotonously dull.’® 

Tagore despised narrow conception of education to mean merely knowledge gained from 
books. In his view, education in its comprehensive sense includes training of intellect, refinement 
of emotions and awareness of the entire cosmos through religious consciousness. Education 
in its broad sense enables an individual to respect and love all living forms on the planet Earth, 
and identify intellectually with the supreme intelligence, which controls the universe. 

According to Tagore, the personality of a child is virtually crushed, if he receives education 
in a factory-like educational institution. Tagore wrote: 

“The child's life is subjected to the education factory, lifeless, colourless, dissociated from the 

context of the universe.’””® 

Education must nurture the innate potentialities within the individuals. Life of an individual 
can be meaningful, if he is able to cultivate his potentialities, develop keen aesthetic sense 
and appreciate human values. He must be able to find the rhythm as well as unity in life. Rukmini 
Devi wrote about Tagore: 

“To him beauty was life, life was beauty and every aspect of life was inspired by this thought. 

He was a true Indian and so believed in the Asramas, the river and the forest—no palaces 

or wealth—as the formative background for a way of life.” 67 

Tagore tried to infuse a new life to the then existing system of education. To him education 
must aim at arousing interest, refining taste, expanding consciousness and sharpening intellect 
of an individual so that he is able to live a harmonious and happy life. 
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Chaube gave elucidation to Tagore's point of view in the following words: 
“Evidently, Tagore wants to acquaint the child with the world of human life at large. To him 
the school which cuts off the children from the currents of life is existing for its own sake. 
If education is to be meaningful, the children must be given the experience of every phase of 
adult life. It must be remembered that the children have a strong desire to adventure into 
things that the adults in their environment are doing,” ®8 


IV. Development of Creativity as an Aim of Education 


According to Tagore, creativity, the basic urge, is due to the surplus of energy inherent in human 
beings. Human beings have built up civilization on this planet Earth with the help of their 


surplus energy. Tagore wrote: 


“man’s civilization is built upon his surplus.” ©? 


Progress and development in science, medicine, agriculture, industry, commerce have been 
due to the surplus present in human beings. The trait of creativity is universal as well as unique. 
The enrichment of human civilization is possible, if the creative purpose in the individuals 
are properly nurtured and channelized. Tagore wrote: 


“The stage at which man has arrived in the march of civilization has been attained by the 
creative endeavours of countless millions of unknown individuals.” 


He further wrote: 

“Who, seeing me from outside, will understand that this process of creation goes on within 

me? Does this creation start and end in my mind? Has it no eternal bond with the creative 

process of the universe? It certainly has. Something is taking shape throughout the universe 

and through all eternity.” 7! 

God’s creation is immeasurable. In the process of creation, He gives out himself in the 
abundance of His nature.’* When man gives expressions to his creative potentiality, he 
experiences immense delight and comes in close contact with God. Thus, man develops his 
inherent spirituality when he has full freedom of creation. Through creative production, human 
and divine elements are synthesized. 

When an individual gives expressions to his creative talent, he experiences freedom and 
perfect joy. He also experiences unity between himself and the created object and also between 
himself and the Universal.’ He also has a feeling of union with the entire humankind. Therefore, 
enrichment of human civilization and lasting world order are possible through the recognition 
and development of the fundamental creative potentiality in human beings. 

The aim of education, therefore, is to recognize and channelize the creative potentiality 
in the individuals. The creativity ability is to be nurtured, enhanced and promoted by providing 
ample freedom and care to the learners; because creativity thrives and flourishes, if it is nurtured, 
and it declines and withers, if it is suppressed. A creative individual is able to perceive the 
universe as a whole. William Cenkner observed: 

“A holistic education is realized through creative activity which elicits the aesthetic sense. 

Art, for Tagore, is the bridge between man and the world...For Tagore the mind is nourished 
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in truth, the imagination is nourished in art; and the world of relationship is nourished in 
sympathy for the created universe. The aesthetic sense became the synthetic principle in his 
conception of holistic learning.” ”4 


According to Tagore, all normal and healthy persons have creative potentialities in them. 
It is the main function of education to nurture and stimulate creative potentialities in individuals 
so that they may develop their personalities to the fullest possible extent. They experience 
joy of self-actualization, when they are able to express themselves creatively. 

Creative potentialities in individuals can be nurtured, if an educational institution provides 
them with congenial academic atmosphere. Academic atmosphere of an educational institution 
is not only created by books, journals, laboratories, and so on, but also by free, appreciative 
and encouraging academic atmosphere. 

Students can develop their creative, and academic personalities in a congenial academic 
atmosphere. 

Tagore maintained that a sharp line of demarcation cannot be drawn between a creative 
person and creative academic atmosphere. In his view, an educational institution builds up a 
congenial academic atmosphere in the midst of which creative persons develop intellectually, 
and self-actualize themselves. 


V. Harmonious Development of personality as an Aim of Education 

Tagore was an advocate of holistic conception of personality. In his view, the personality of 
an individual has physical, mental and spiritual aspects. The function of education is to develop 
all these aspects of an 'mndividual's personality. Tagore wrote: 


“To attain full manhood is the ultimate end of education, every things else is subordinate 
s+, 9975 
to if 


Tagore pinned his faith on the Upanishadic conception of harmony in the universe. In 
his view, there is rhythm in all process in nature. Rhythm in human personality functions in 
consonance with rhythm in the various aspects of nature. The center of education at Santiniketan 
Lays stress on the rhythmic aspect of education in consonance with rhythm in nature. Tagore 
wrote: 


“Creation is in rhythm—the rhythm which is the border on which vidyancha avidyancha, the 
infinite and the finite, meet.” ” 


Tagore further said: 

“The regulated life is the rhythm of the finite through whose very restrictions we pass to the 

immortal life.”77 

According to Tagore, education must aim at making the life harmonious, rhythmic, cyclic 
and regulated. Through the inner as well as outer harmony, people will be able to find oneness 
of all in Truth or God. They are also able to find oneness in humanity. 

In his educational institution, Santiniketan: Tagore imparted education in fullness. Sunil 
Chandra Sarkar observed: 
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“Most of the students and also teachers who came to Santiniketan were attracted by the 
prospect of this full life which offered opportunities for the simultaneous development of 
various aptitudes and interests relating to, for example, intellectual studies, music and dance, 
arts and crafts, social work and organization of service etc.’’/8 


In agreement with the Upanishadic conception of education, Tagore maintained that 
education must be aimed at the development of the entire personality of an individual. 
Educational curriculum should be framed in such a manner that it is able to fully develop his 
health, intellect, aesthetic sense and moral vision. Education of an individual must be total. 

Students must be provided with ample opportunities to develop their personalities for 
academic excellence, physical agility, and aesthetic refinement. They must have the freedom 
to choose any alternation for cultivating their intellect. Tagore wrote: 

“Don’t guide the boy and tell him what to collect. He will collect what his intellect tells him 


to collect, what he likes to collect. He must discover his own mind, and find it out for 
himself.” 79 


Tagore was highly critical of close compartmentalization of the minds of pupils to 
suffocating class-rooms and pages of the uninteresting text-books. He was in favour of providing 
free, creative and stimulating environment to the students for healthy, happy and harmonious 
development of their personalities. Tagore said: 


“I always had it in my mind to create an atmosphere; I felt this was more important than 
classroom teaching.” 80 


Tagore maintained that a school must not be reduced to a prison, rather, it should bea 
place of joy and freedom. Tagore said: 

“We may become powerful by knowledge, but we attain fullness buy sympathy. The highest 

education is that which does not merely give us information but makes our life in harmony 

with all existence. But we find that this education of sympathy is not only systematically 

ignored in schools, but it is severely repressed.”®! 

Education must be complete training of the body and mind of an individual.®? For the 
harmonious development of mind, special care and stimulation has to be given to him. The 
mind of a child can grow in harmony with nature and the world around it in a natural 
environment. Tagore wanted that child should be treated as a child and not as an adult. He 
wanted students to “be fully conscious of their youthfulness, conscious that they were not 
grown-up people.’’®3 

Tagore further believed that sub-conscious mind of a child is more important than his 
conscious mind. Tagore maintained that the sub-conscious mind of the child can be developed 
through free and stimulating surrounding atmosphere.™4 

Only an integrated personality can have sympathy for the entire universe. He has wider 
mind and larger heart to consider well-being of the human kind. He can appreciate good elements 
in all cultures. He is, thus, able to enjoy wider and richer culture by interfusing diversified 
cultures. Tagore emphatically said: 
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“The young mind should be saturated with the idea that it has been born into a human world 
which is in harmony with the world around it.”® | 


Tagore recommended that body must’ be educated through direct contact with air, water 
and sunlight. In his view, the body of an individual should sway with inner movement of 
thought.8° The mind must be stimulated with diversified experiences. It must be enriched with 
unique ideas, concepts and theories. 

Tagore maintained that freedom, fullness and vastness are the three principles for self- 
education of a child. He must experience joy in his education. 

Tagore maintained that the aim of education is to nurture and develop the entire personality 
of an individual. In his view, education aims at developing the multi-dimensional aspects of 
an individual's personality. This aspect of Tagore's theory of education has been accepted by 
some eminent thinkers in the field of education. 


VI. Establishment of communication as an Aim of Education 

Communication is of prime necessity in civilization, in the contemporary period. No society can 
afford to remain isolated from other social systems. Successful communication among social 
systems is an important way of bringing stability and peace all over the world. 

The worth of an individual lies in the fact, that he has immense potentiality. He can think, 
reason, act and imagine. He can use words and symbols to communicate his feelings and ideas 
to others. The essential nature of man is to communicate with other human beings. Tagore, 
therefore, suggested that education must aim at establishment of communication throughout 
the globe. 

He wrote: 

“A large part of man can never find expressions in mere language of words. It must, therefore, 

seek for its expression through other languages—lines and colours, sounds and movements. 

Through our mastery of these we not only make our whole nature articulate but also understand 

man in all his attempts to reveal his innermost being at every age and clime....It is the duty 

of every human being to master, at least to some extent, not only the language of intellect, 

but also the language of personality which is the language of art.”87 


VIL Activity as an Aim of Education 
Tagore maintained that all forms of actions should have spiritual overtone. To him, action can 


give delight to the individual, if it is performed for good of the individual as well as society. 
Tagore wrote: 


“Joy without the play of joy is no joy at all—play without activity is no play. Activity is 

the play of joy.”°8 

Tagore believed that action, which is performed- for the good of humanity, gives immense 
delight to an individual, and also brings him nearer to cosmic order. Tagore wrote: 

“Therefore working for love is freedom in action.’”®? 


Tagore gave due emphasis on cultivation of activity in education. To him, action, dynamism 
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and movements are essential features of human body and mind. When mind is stimulated, it 
gives expressions to various ideas and imaginative responses. Similarly, whole body. is 
expressive particularly in children.” The expressive power of the body is very much 
conspicuous tn Japanese actors, as they use every muscle of their body to convey some specific 
emotion or a single idea.?! Tagore wrote: 


“Every limb, and not just the muscle of the face, should have a part of its own play, and 
should know how to give our inner sentiments their own perfection of expression. ”?? 


Education must aim at re-inforcing movement and action in the body, because, “‘Children 
need the opportunity to give expression of their sentiments through perfect and graceful 
movements of the body.””? 

For all-round development of students, Tagore gave emphasis on activity, movement and 
freedom to the child so that he feels lively and receives and digests the lesson easily.°* He 
also suggested that education must aim at cultivation of work habits. In his Siksha-Satra, Tagore 
proposed the idea of 'basic education’. In his school, he introduced varieties of activities like 
cooking gardening, singing, dancing and playing. He also introduced many other crafts. L.K. 
Elmhirst wrote: 


“Any one of these crafts may offer an avenue of approach to the ultimate high road of self- 
preservation, and to self-confidence in his or her own capacity to achieve cosmic stability 
in the future.”?° 


Tagore’s educational curriculum is based on the activity principle. He introduced crafted in 
his school. 

Gandhiji was impressed by Tagore’s Siksha-Satra, which laid emphasis on craft-centered 
education.2© However, there are certain differences between Gandhi's Basic education and 
Tagore’s conception of craft - centered education. Actually, Tagore introduced craft to develop 
the body and the mind of children. His emphasis was more on child-centered education. 
Ananthanath Basu observed: 

“Tagore sought to make education a joyous adventure to the child; in such education nature 

would play an important role. No such place is given to Nature in Basic Education; but whoever 

has been to a basic school at work cannot but have noticed them any opportunities that are 

offered there to children to come in contact with nature. But Tagore endows nature with a 

spiritual value which the protagonists of Basic Education do not give it. About freedom and joy 

in education: Basic Education is looked upon more as a social and economic duty than as 

a joyful adventure.”?? 


It can be briefly commented here that Tagore's theory of basic education for work, rhythmic 
body movements, learning crafts; and so on have relevance for Indian culture, in which about 
eighty percent of the population consist of illiterate people. Tagore recommended that the gap 
between illiterate village folks and urban elites should not be allowed to grow any further. 
Keeping this idea in view, Tagore established his school at Santiniketan, which is adjacent to 
a cluster of villages. Tagore’s view has significance, within the context of Indian culture. 
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Tagore’s educational theory is, however, a little out-of-date in the context of rapidly 
growing contemporary civilization. The maximum stress is laid on intellectual development in 
contemporary system of education. 


VHI. Moral Aim of Education: 

Tagore maintained that ethical principles constitute the very foundation of social cohesion and 
social order. In his view, ethical principles regulate the behavior of all normal people. Normal 
people are able to avoid conflicts because they have firm faith in ethical principles. 

All religious doctrines of the world lay stress on the supremacy of the ethical principles 
in regulating human behavior. The Upanishads and Buddhist scriptuous in particular, lay great 
stress on ethical principles. Individuals can develop integrated and balanced personalities only 
through observance of ethical principles. Tagore believed that ethical values can be inculcated 
in the individuals through education. 

Tagore wrote: 


“By moral education you mean, I imagine, that process or experience by which we learn 
to achieve, in our relationship one with another, some kind of perfection. It is a perfection 
of relationship then that we want to attain,”?8 


In his view, the way of life of people can be changed, if they are made conscious of 
their moral responsibilities for all their actions. Individuals experience moral satisfaction, if 
they are able to behave in accordance with the dictates of their conscience. However, if they 
behave immorally, they have a sense of guilt, which torments them internally: That is way, 
they impose their moral will on their free actions for self-actualization and moral satisfaction. 
He wrote: 


“Therefore I do not put my faith in any new institution, but in the individuals all over the world 
who think clearly, feel nobly, and act rightly, thus becoming the channels of moral truth.”?? 


Tagore maintained that one of the aims of education is to make individuals conscious 
of their moral responsibility for all their actions. In this view, education makes individuals 
refined in their behavior by making them ethically conscious of their roles in civilization. That 
is why he wanted that educational institutions must help the students to realize the path of 
truth, beauty and goodness. 

Tagore believed that moral education can be imparted to the students, in a seal 
atmosphere, where there is an intimate pupil-teacher relationship.!°° Teacher must be able to 
inspire love and respect in the minds of their students for establishing positive moral and- 
spiritual relationship between them.!2! 

Thus, in Tagore’s view, humans alone have the potentiality of behaving in accordance 
with ethical norms. They alone have the capability of resolving conflicts in interpersonal 
relations, and live in harmony with their fellow-beings. They alone have conscience; and have 
a feeling of repentence when they behave against the dictates of their conscience. They alone 
can prepare the firm foundation of lasting world-peace through their free and rational choice. In 
Tagore’s view, education plays a fundamental role in socializing individuals, and making them 
conscious of their roles in civilization. 
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IX. Aesthetic Aim of Education: 
According to Tagore, every individual is potentially an artist. He has the innate urge within him 
to express himself creatively. A growing child develops a unique and innovative personality, 
if he is nurtured in a culturally rich and aesthetically refined environment. It is the prime aim 
of education to nurture originality, innovativeness and aesthetic sensitivity in young learners. 
- Tagore believed that there is rhythm in nature; hence, if young boys and girls live in 
the midst of nature, they can feel its rhythms, which are manifested through change of seasons, 
ripple in water, murmer in the tress, humming of the bees in. the flower groves, chirping of 
birds and so on. The rhythm in nature prompts them to express themselves creatively through 
poetry, painting, music, dance, sculpture and so on. 

Biorhythms, rhythms in consciousness and rhythms in various aspects of nature are 
intimately related to one another. One of the main aim of education, is to make young people 
rhythm conscious. The best in human personality can be evoked through his rhythm 
consciousness. 

Young boys and girls experience aesthetic thrill while they express themselves creatively. 
They experience the joy of life while they live and move in the midst of beautiful and serene 
nature. Their emotions are softened, refined and elevated. Their gross emotions like hatred, 
jealousy, aggression and so on get eliminated due to their keen aesthetic sensibility. 

According to Tagore, therefore, aesthetic sense fosters harmonious relationships between 
individuals, and enables them to love humanity. Individuals appreciate to learn one another's 
point of view due to the development of aesthetic sense in them. 

According to Tagore,,aesthetic attitude towards life may be called ananda yoga. Ananda or 
joy is at the core of human personality. Every individual spontaneously craves for joy. He 
experiences great delight, when he is able to give expressions to his original ideas. Ananda 
Yoga is the fountain-head of social harmony and social cohesion. It steers social development, 
and cultural progress. 

In Tagore’s view, refinement takes place in human personality through cultivation of keen 
aesthetic sense. An ordinary person rises to the status of an extraordinary person through liberal 
education, cultural refinement and aesthetic sensibilities. He lives a better, and more free life, 
and becomes more sensitive to the beauty in form, in sound, in movement, in all facets of 
life. He experiences divine in humanity, by expanding his chetna (consciousness). William 

Cenkner aptly wrote: 
“Personal man advances from quantity to quality, from facts to truth, from necessity to choice, 


from utility to self-expression. When personal man extends his relationships in a qualitative 
manner, he contributes to his own evolution which consists in the growth of his inner life.” 102 ° 


Tagore was of the opinion that an environment of refined culture must be provided in the 
school so that children become refined in their aesthetic sense. In an atmosphere of freedom, 
peace, beauty and love, harmonious development of personality takes place. 

In Tagore’s view, the area of surplus joy in human personality is limitless; it manifests 
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itself through incessant creativity. According to Tagore, religion and art are complementary to 
each other. A genuine piece of art can neither be irrational nor vulgar. It reflects truth and 
harmonuy.!°3 Tagore believed in conformity with Upanishadic thought that creative art is the 
gift of God, and it has eternal significance. 

Tagore defined art as the “response of man's creative soul to the call of the real.”!™ 
An artist can experience the echo of the supreme reality (God) when he is in close touch with 
the rhythm in nature, and he experiences intense joy by feeling kinship with it. 

Tagore maintained that Education must be imparted to youths in the midst of nature. 
Hostility towards nature blunts their aesthetic sense. Education, therefore, should aim at 
preserving ecological harmony. A good centre of education is not merely a community of 
intellectuals, but also a community of artists. Intellectuals are like artists with keen aesthetic 
sensibility. Just as the artistic creation of an artist is appreciated by a connoisseur, similarly 
the intellectual creation of an intellectual is appreciated by a fellow intellectual. Thus, there is 
fellowship in a community of intellectuals. . 

In Summary, in Tagore’s view there are no sharp lines of demarcations between religion, 
art and education. They blend and merge into one another. Religion and art cannot be separated 
from education. 

Education not only gives information about existing knowledge in the world, but it also 
gives religious insight into the nature of truth, and aesthetic sensibility into the nature of 
harmony which permeates the entire universe. Thus, Tagore has a holistic concept of Education. 


X. Synthesis between Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism as an Aim of Education: — 
Tagore was a passionate lover of Indian culture. He believed that Indian culture must retain 
its uniqueness despite its integration with the values and norms of other cultures. He was, 
therefore, deeply agonized when he found that the people of India were subjected to humiliation 
by foreign rulers. He renounced his knight hood in protest when the British rulers shot down 
hundreds of innocent patriot in Jalian-wala Bagh. He urged that Indians should fight for their 
political freedom through collective effort. Freedom, in his view is the essential condition for 
the development of strong nationalism. He wrote as follows: 

‘Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high: Where knowledge is free; where 

the world is not broken up into narrow domestic walls; where words come out from the depth 

of truth; Into that heaven of freedom, my father Let my country awake.” 105 

‘Nevertheless, Tagore believed that nationalism ought not to lead to isolationism. He 
strongly believed in the cultural context between nations. He was of the opinion that cultural 
cooperation between nations can take place through mutual understanding. 

Tagore maintained that nation and states ought to contribute then distinctive shares to 
the world history which aims at human unity on the global scale. His view is very much similar 
to that of Hegel who said that national histories ought to merge into world history. The merging 
to national histories into world history is the ethical aim of mankind. Tagore in his poetic 
vision said that people of the various nations are like children who play in the seashore of 
infinity. 
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“On the seashore of endless worlds children meet...They. build their houses with sand and 

They play with empty shells 

With withered leaves they weave their boats 

and smilingly float them on the vast deep. 

Children have their play on the seashore of worlds.” 106 

Tagore envisaged unity of the entire mankind on the basis of its ee unity. He pinned 
his faith on the Upanishadic doctrine that spirit or pure consciousness is the ontological basis 
of the universe, nature and humanity. The aim of education according to Tagore is to foster 
sentiment of national integration as well as international understanding. It should help people 
to achieve the ideal .of international brotherhood and human unity. 

For Tagore, peace is the panacea of all troubles. Education, therefore, must aim at 
maintaining peace throughout the globe. It must also foster the ideals of humanity, liberty and 
international solidarity. 


4.1.5 Tagore’s Ideas on Function of Education: 


The function of education is concerned with ‘What education does’. Tagore’s view concerning 
the function of education can be inferred through the study of the working of his school at 
Santiniketan. !07 


I. Maintenance of Harmony between Individual and Nature as the Function of Education: 
Tagore found that there is a harmonious relationship between man and nature. God is the creator 
of man as well as nature, hence, the relationship between man and nature is of a permanent 
kind. Tagore explained the Hindu Gayatri mantra, thus, 

“Let me contemplate the adorable splendor of Him, who created the earth, the air, and the 

starry spheres and sends the power of comprehension within our minds. The same reason 

which is permeating nature, is also in man, the finite individual, and this is why it is possible 

for men to understand nature.” 108 

The ultimate truth of man and nature can be explained in terms of Supreme Personality. 
Man depends upon nature as well as God. 

Since Supreme person is Unity of the manifold, hence, oneness of man and nature cannot be 
denied. The recogni-ion of this unity of man and world is not merely an intellectual experience, 
but rather, it gives immense joy since he is an inseparable aspect of the cosmos. In such a state, 
man realizes truth, freedom and joy. He is thrilled by beauty and wonder of nature and realizes 
that he cannot remain alienated from nature. Tagore wrote: 

“When a man doe. not realize his kinship with the world, he lives in a prison house whose 

walls are alien to h:m, When he meets the eternal spirit in all objects, then he is emancipated 

....then he finds himself in perfect truth, and his harmony with the all is established,” 10° 

Tagore, therefore, was critical of Western attitude of life, which did not recognize kinship 
between man and nature !!0 He was not in favour of excessive use of science, and technology, 
which have disturbed the harmonious and intimate relationship between man and nature. He 
wrote: 
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“When man leaves his resting-place in universal nature, when he walks on a single rope of 
humanity, it means either a dance or a fall for him, he has ceaselessly to strain every nerve 
and muscle to keep his balance at each step.” 1! 
Man can, therefore, maintain his balance and remain healthy and happy only in the midst of nature. 
According to Tagore, one of the important functions of education is to maintain harmony 
between individual and nature. Students can develop sensitiveness to nature through their 
awareness to ecological harmony. 


I. Maintenance of Harmony between Freedom and Discipline as the Function of Education: 
Tagore was a firm believer of the freedom of the individual self. He said: 
“The self must have complete freedom.” !!? 


According to Tagore, freedom refers to the infinite and immortal aspect of human 
personality. It is the function of an educational institution to provide a free academic atmosphere 
to a student so that he may learn and create freely. A student is induced by an educational 
institution to be disciplined. 

In Tagore’s view, discipline is not imposed on students by educational institution in a 
stringent manner. An educational institution lays down certain rational rules, which students 
are expected to abide by. Nevertheless, in an ideal situation, students voluntarily impose 
discipline on themselves. Ideal students are, in fact, self-disciplined. 

Brahmacharya produces self-discipline in students. Tagore wrote: 


“It is the purpose of Brahmacharya, to protect in soothing quiet the budding stage of the 
human personality from the premature stimulation of instincts and excitement of luxury.” 113 


IIT. Maintenance of Harmony between Individual and Society as the Function of Education: 
According to Tagore, an individual by himself is an abstraction. He is always related to his 
social system. He behaves in such a manner that he is able to contribute his share to the 
development of his society. Tagore wrote: 


“When we become merely man, not man-in the universe, we create bewildering problems.” 114 


4.1.6. Tagore’s Experiments in Education 


Rabindranath Tagore had a long cherished desire to establish an ideal educational institution, 
away from the turmoil of urban habitation, for the happier, healthier and fuller development 
of personality of individuals. He was keen to interfuse different cultures in a single institution. 
Though in many ways Tagore was utopian in his outlook; yet, he tried his best to translate 
his visionary ideas into his concept of an ideal school for urban elites and rural youth. His 
intellectual acumen and his craftsmanship as an organizer could build up an institution of 
international repute at Santiniketan on 22nd December, 1901. 

Sasadher Sinha wrote: 

“Santiniketan, Visva-Bharati, and Sriniketan may be said to constitutes Tagore’s educational 

trinity....institutions thus displayed a discernible pattern of growth and expansion, illustrating 

their underlying creative unity.” 115 
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I. Santiniketan 
Tagore established a school for boys named Santiniketan on December 22, 1901, in Bolpur, one 
hundred miles north of Calcutta. Etymologically, the word Santiniketan means ‘abode of peace’. 

Santiniketan symbolizes Tagore's conception of an ideal educational institution for the 
urban elite. 

Santiniketan is situated in the midst of beautiful landscapes. The architectural design of 
this educational institute is beautiful. There are plenty of mango orchards in the campus of 
this educational institution. Classes are held under these mango groves. Students experience 
a sort of freedom and ease as they listen to lectures in the midst of scenic beauty of nature. 
` They also have a feeling of kinship with pulsating nature. They are expected to acquire 
intellectual excellence and aesthetic sense in such an academic atmosphere. 

Tagore aptly described his school at Santiniketan as his ‘tangible poem’. He remarked that 
Santiniketan represents 'a work of art and not a pedagogical laboratory'.!!6 

Tagore called his garden school at Santiniketan an ashram, where teachers and students 
lead a community life in the midst of nature. A teacher at Santiniketan plays the role ofa 
guru (preceptor), who is expected not merely to teach, but to establish a total relationship with 
students through his studies, food habits, simplicity in dress, appreciation of life, character 
and development of inner life.!!7 The keynote of this ashram was that the teachers were to 
look upon boys as their own children.!!8 The younger boys were often fed at the homes of 
married teachers. What pleased Tagore was not just that the students were given delicious food 
in their homes, but rather, the fact that they were entertained with affection.!!9 

Thus, at Santiniketan, both teachers and students lead an integrated community life.!2° 
Nevertheless, common people criticized the residential character of Visva Bharati where students 
and teachers lead a community life.!2! However, in spite of all these criticisms, Tagore was 
of the opinion that the child's mind should grow in an atmosphere of freedom, peace, beauty 
and love and by participating in community life. 

Santiniketan symbolizes peace and happiness, where education is imparted to students in 
the midst of scenic beauty of nature. In this institution, education includes complete training of 
the body and mind of the individuals. Bookish knowledge is not sufficient for the development 
of the entire personality of a learner. Tagore laid stress on the concept of anand (joy) in his 
philosophy of education. 

Tagore maintained that Saraswati symbolizes intergration of all virtues.!?? He, therefore, 
- laid stress on cultivation of virtues in formal education. The behavior pattern of an individual 
is reflected through his virtuous conduct. A model teacher has to be virtuous, vivacious, and 
loving. Sunil Chandra Sarkar wrote: 

“Tagore has provided a position of great importance to the personality and creative self- 

giving of the Guru, the teacher.” !25 


S.C. Sarkar further wrote: 


Function of the teacher is to create the spirit of sympathy, goodwill and universal 
brotherhood in the Asrama. !?4 
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Santiniketan is to only an abode of peace, but it is also an abode of beauty, culture, freedom 
and joy. Students experience immense joy, and freedom as they are taught outside the closed 
classroom, in the open air.!?° 

For Tagore, education produces excellence in mind of the individuals. The attainment of 
human excellence depends upon the environment of the educational institutions. He was in 
favour of providing a stimulating, joyous and free environment for the fuller, happier and richer 
development of their personalities. 

Tagore was an ardent advocate of synthesis of various cultures for ushering into existence 
his dream of human unity. Santiniketan represents his tangible efforts to synthesize the cultures 
of the East and the West. It symbolizes the nucleus of a global culture. C.F. Andrews wrote: 

“Santiniketan, instead of being only a centre of Indian culture, was to become a centre of 

_ world culture and world fellowship.... Here, in this Asram, the East and the West have met, 
and never the twin shall part.” 126 ` 


Il. Sriniketan l 
Tagore maintained that the urban elites should remain in closed touch with the rural youths. 
He was of the firm conviction that the Indian society can advance culturally only if the urban 
elites give appropriate guidance to their less privileged rural youth. He, therefore, suggested that 
the gap between the urban and the rural areas should be bridged by establishing schools in the 
proximity of urban centres of education. With this end in view, Tagore set up Sriniketan at the 
fringe of Santiniketan, in 1921. 

Sriniketan, the ‘Abode of Plenty’ was earlier called as ‘Institute of Rural Reconstruction’. 
It is the institution where rural youth receive education. Tagore emphasized that the rural people 
of India must be freed from ignorance as well as poverty. In his view, there can be no progressive 
villages so long as the rural people remain poor and ignorant. The consciousness of the rural 
people can ascend to the higher planes only through their intellectual growth. They can have 
clear understanding of their problems only through their cognitive developments. Tagore 
cherished a keen desire to lead the villagers from darkness into light. He wanted to enlighten 
their minds with the ideas of self-respect, dignity and self-help. He wrote: 

“If I can free one or two villages from the bonds of ignorance and weakness, there will be 

built, on a tiny scale, an ideal for the whole of India.” 127 

Sriniketan is the institution where youths learn how to work with their own hands. Stress 
is laid on cottage industries and village crafts, so that village youths can learn and work 
simultaneously. Mahatma Gandhi had drawn inspiration from Tagore’s “‘Siksha-Satra”’ for his 
system called ‘Basic Education’. However, Tagore's 'Siksha-Satra’ differed from ‘Basic 
Education’ as his object was not concerned with a particular political or economic end, rather, 
it was aimed at an all-round development of personality of the student. 

Sriniketan symbolizes Tagore's vision of modern India, where the village youths can receive 
education as well as learn a trade for earning their livelihood. Cenkner aptly wrote: 

“Tagore soon gave greater importance to Sriniketan than Santiniketan because it approached 

closer to his ideals than his first school. At Santiniketan he had to compromise his ideals, 
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but at Srinikeatan he tried to introduce methods which he considered absolutely necessary 

for good education.” 128 

‘Tagore believed in developing the power of vision and creative imagination in rural masses 
so that they would be able to perceive things in their totality. He was of the opinion that every 
human being should have the opportunity to use and strengthen whatever potentiality he may 
possess. 

; Tagore introduced scouting system for fostering the spirit of social service among village 
students. The first troop of village Brati Balakas were organized for boys and girls were included 
as Balikas.!2? Elmhirst wrote: 

“These village boys learned to grow vegetables, put out fires, give first aid, act dramas, sing 

songs, plays games and administer quinine.” 130 

Tagore’s main aim in setting up Sriniketan was rural upliftment and reconstruction. 
Sriniketan was a small experiment but a pioneering one to actualize Tagore’s dream of an ideal 
educational institution in an Indian village. 

In Tagore’s vision, Santiniketan and Sriniketan are the two wings of an ideal academic 
programme. Therefore, one cannot develop without the other. 


UI. Visva-Bharati 


Tagore founded Visva-Bharati, the international University, in December, 1921. Tagore was of 
the opinion that the wisdom of the world can be gained at Visva-Bharati, Visva is derived from a 
Sanskrit word which means world. Bharati symbolizes the goddess of culture and learning. In 
other words, highest culture and learning can be gained by receiving education at Visva-Bharati, 
because it is founded on the principle of cosmopolitan world-culture. The motto of Visva-Bharati 
is: Yatra Viswam Bhavwate Ekam Nidam (Where the universe becomes a single nest). 

The motto for Visva-Bharati selected by Tagore indicates his primary vision: humanity, 
universal man, in totality and universality. 

Tagore wanted to make Visva-Bharati a centre of world culture, where diverse cultures 
may meet and blend. He said: 

“Now has come the age for co-ordination of co-operation....so we prepare the grand field for 

the co-ordination of the cultures of the world, the field of give and take. This programme in 

intellectual co-operation, is to be the key-note of the coming age.” 131 

Tagore’s aim of establishing Visva-Bharati Santiniketan and Sriniketan was to provide 
young and old with a truly universal and humanitarian outlook based on the conception of Truth 
which is Shantam (Peace), Shivan (goodness), and Advaitam (One).!32 

In Tagore’s Vision, higher education cannot be regional, rather, it must be cosmopolitan in 
its nature. It must be all inclusive and comprehensive. It must give a gestalt and holistic view of 
all the cultures and values of the world. William Cenkner wrote: 

‘“Tagore’s legacy is the view that education is always developing, an emergent creation, ever- 

evolving toward universal man. The success of Santiniketan cannot be measured by external 

achievements but by the opportunity it gives for human growth”. /33 
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Tagore was, therefore, not merely a visionary educationist, rather he knew all the practical 
details of setting up and managing an efficient educational institution. His twin concepts of 
Santiniketan and Sriniketan symbolize his breadth of vision for academic, cultural and economic 
growth of a rural community in and around Santiniketan and Sriniketan. 

In summary, Tagore did not approve of imparting mere formal education to young learners, 
rather, he was an advocate of holistic education, which aims at the development of the entire 
personality of students. In his view, the holistic education aims at the promotion of moral, 
aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual aspects in the personalities of students. Furthermore, this 
holistic education fosters world fellowship among people belonging to various races, cultures 
and geographical regions. 

Tagore believed, and rightly so, that through healthy and cordial interactions between 
students and teachers belonging to various countries, cultures, races and political ideologies, 
irrational conflicts can be reduced to a minimum, and suitable ground can be prepared for 
international harmony, and a world community of people. Visva-Bharati is a model educational 
institution, which represents the nucleus of a possible global culture. 

Tagore anticipated the formation of a global culture from the standpoint of a poet. 
There is some promise as well as hazard in such a poetic vision about the future of a global 
culture. 

Empirical studies conducted by researchers in the fields of social psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology, criminology, and culturology have shown that human motivation for aggression 
crime, and destructiveness are stronger than their urge for moral and rational behavior. Tagore 
was unable to take notice of these empirical researches due to his predisposition as a literary 
artist. This is a major drawback in Tagore’s Theory of education. It is now recognized by 
contemporary educational theorists that rigorous formal education is absolutely necessary for 
intellectual development of students. 


4.1.7. Critical Appraisal of Tagore’s Educational Ideas 


It may be urged by the critics of Tagore's monistic philosophy that he has not been able to 
satisfactorily explain the complex problems of technologically sophisticated civilization within 
the framework of his idyllic system of education in a quasi-rural setting. This is, in fact, a 
basic question of philosophy of education which is likely to remain an open one for an indefinite 
period. That is, the limit has to be put somewhere between artificialization and naturalization, 
and urbanization and ruralization for educationally improving the quality of human beings all 
over the world. 

Tagore has a message to convey to future generations of mankind, regarding the way in 
which young men and women should be educated for the all-round development of human 
personality, and the general well-being of mankind. His message has to be reckoned with despite 
several flaws in his educational theorization. His message has relevance, particularly with 
reference to the Indian socio-cultural situation, which is both pre-eminently rural and tradition- 
bound. i 
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4.2. WHITEHEAD’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


Whitehead did not have formal education in the fields of philosophy and education. He was 
an original thinker and a creative writer. His reflections on the aims of education became the 
fountain-head of the theory of creative education, which a very large section of American 
educationists put into practice. 

Hitherto it was believed by many educationists that acquisition of information, and its 
Storage in memory was an important aspect of education. Intelligence was also considered to 
be of vital importance for the judicious management of information. Whitehead for the first 
time laid stress on the imaginative aspects of young learners. In his view, young learners have 
a sort of intellectual romance when they set their imagination free to create knowledge by 
making use of their innovative ability. 

Knowledge becomes a sort of boredom, if information is acquired, and stored in memory 
for reproduction at a later stage. Stereotyped acquisition of information paralyses the imaginative 
faculty of a learner, and usurps him of his creative potentiality. 

Several American educationists recognized the vital importance of imagination in clear 
comprehension of knowledge which has been already created, and innovation of new theories 
and methods in the domain of knowledge. Whitehead was one of the pioneers who was 
responsible for opening the flood-gates of the contemporary “knowledge explosion’. Arnold 
Toynbee, a renowned British historian, recognized the importance of the creative minority for 
the intellectual growth of any society. It cannot be denied that the all-round cultural development 
of a social system depends upon the innovative contributions of its creative minority we should 
be nurtured with care. 

A brief exposition of Whitehead's theory os education and its critical appraisal will be 
given below: 


4.2.1 Whitehead’s Theorization on Education 


A theory has a scientific foundation, and a philosophical overtone. Whitehead had the 
intellectual competence for theorizing on the concept of education. He had vast knowledge 
in the fields of natural and social sciences. He knew it for certain that any knowledge, which 
does not have scientific basis is futile in the context of modern knowledge. He was, therefore, 
fully justified in making sure that a worthwhile theory of education must have a scientific 
basis. Yet he did not overlook the importance of the philosophical overtone of sound theory 
of education. The valuational aspect of a theory of education can be taken into account only 
when it is understood from the philosophical point of view. 

Science is value-neutral. It aims at giving objective and exact knowledge concerning a 
phenomenon. It is not concerned with its valuational aspect. Consequently, it refrains from 
making any statement, which may have value implications. 

At the same time it must be recognized that value has importance in human life, although 
it does not come within the preview of scientific analysis. Human life is based on values, and 
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it is oriented toward the realization of certain values. Human existence is inconceivable without 
the recognition of values. Truthfulness, love, happiness, discipline, compassion, philanthropy, 
beauty, decency, and so on are universally recognized values. Nobody, who considers himself 
to be normal, and rational, can rule them out as unnecessary in his life. 

The concept of ‘culture’ in fact, rests on the concept of value. Values are transmitted from 
one generation to another in any social system through traditions, customs, folkways, fashions, 
and so on. 

Values is something very difficult to define. It may be very roughly said in the words of 
Ralph Barton Perry, a famous American philosopher, that a value is something in which a person 
takes interest. 

Interests of people vary from society to society and from epoch to epoch. Obviously, then, 
values are culture-relative. Values change with the change of time, and the development of 
a social system. Nonetheless, there is something common in human nature, which does not 
change with time, such as, preference for truthfulness, goodness, health and beauty. 

Human knowledge is aimed at discovery of those values which humans all over the world, 
and through all ages consider to be basic, and fundamental. The superstructure of a 
comprehensive theory of education rests upon those values which are universally recognized 
as fundamental. A learned person is onc who has developed intellectual honesty, keen moral 
insight, and refined aesthetic sense, besides being an expert in the field of his specialization. 

It may be said, therefore, that education cannot be separated from the system of values. 
The epithet 'human' can have significance, only when:a person behaves in accordance with 
certain universally recognized values. An educated person is, therefore, not merely an expert 
in the field of specialization, but also a value-conscious individual. 


4.2.2 Whitehead's Ideas on Foundations of Education 
(a) Cultural Foundations of Education — 
According to whitehead, culture and education are twin concepts, which are intimately 
interrelated. Culture represents the intellectual excellence, and the emotional maturity of the 
members of a social system. The educated elite of a social system have both intellectual 
excellence, and emotional maturity. Consequently, the behaviour pattern of a culturally excellent 
and educated person is bound to be refined, worthy of emulation by the common people of 
a social system. Whitehead wrote: | 

“Culture is activity of thought, and receptive to beauty and human feeling. Scraps of 

information have nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed man is the most useless bore 

on God's earth. What we should aim at producing is men who possess both culture and expert 

knowledge in some special direction.” 134 

An educated person is considered to be a desirable 'model' of a socio-cultural system. 
He is rational, moral, and aesthetically refined. He is the symbol of normality. He is successful 
in his life. The common people of his social system try to behave in accordance with his model 
of behaviour pattern. 
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Whitehead maintains, however, that the younger members of a social system must not 
blindly imitate the thought-structures, and the behavior pattern of the senior models of culturally 
and intellectually excellent people of their society; rather, they should excel them in intellectual 
achievements, moral insights and aesthetic refinement. 

Human civilization bears testimony to the fact that cultural progress of various social 
systems in the world, has taken place. Children have surpassed their parents from many points 
of view. This is precisely the aim of education. Whitehead has, therefore, positive disapproval 
for imparting stale ideas to young learners. He said: 

“Education with inert ideas in not only useless; it is, above all things, harmful. Except at rare 

intervals of intellectual ferments, education in the past has been radically infected with inert 

ideas.” 135 

Education, in Whitehead's view, must not be stereotyped, in which obsolete ideas, and 
concepts are repeated generation after generation. The aim of Education, on the contrary, 
consists in creating an academic atmosphere, in which the creative, and innovative potentialities 
of young people are stimulated and nurtured,. An educational institution should stimulate 
originality in young learners. It stirs up intellectual revolutions, which results in the overthrow 
of obsolete theories and methods. Whitehead wrote: 

“Every intellectual revolution which has ever stirred humanity to greatness has been a 

passionate protest against inert ideas.” 136 

Great centres of learning all over the world have been responsible for stirring up intellectual 
revolutions in almost all fields of knowledge. For instance, philosophical psychology of the 
nineteenth century has been replaced by behaviour science in the twentieth century. Newton's 
classical mechanics of the seventeenth century has been replaced by quantum mechanics of 
Heisenberg in twentieth century. 

Knowledge is incremental. It is constantly growing through replacement of older theories 
and methods by new ones. The aim of education is an ongoing process. Children who receive 
education must learn the spirit of the intellectual ferment which prevail in the modern 
educational institutions, and they must realize the heavy demands of modern education on them. 
Whitehead wrote: 

“Let the main ideas which are introduced into a child's education be few and important, and 

let them be thrown into every combination possible, the child should make them his own, 

and should understand their application here and now in all circumstances of his actual life.” 137 


(b) Creativity as the foundation of Education 
According to whitehead, creativity is the ultimate principle, which steers all processes in nature. 
There is creative advancement throughout the universe. Creative principle is all-pervasive, and 
it permeates all aspects of nature. This principle of creativity is actually an urge for novelty. 
It is the source of rhythm in all processes in nature. 

Whitehead believed that since creativity is the basis of the universe, it must be also the 
basis of education. Herold B. Dunkel wrote, as follows: 
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“To characterize creativity in these respects as a universally immanent, rhythmic thrust toward 

novelty ‘is to give a fairly exhaustive description of creativity prior to its modification by other 

principles or elements....the cast and character which creativity gives to Whitehead’s universe 

has left its mark in clear and important ways on Whitehead's educational views.” 138 

Education plays a very important part in unleasing the fountain of creative purpose in 
human personality. Creativity and education cannot be, therefore, separated. A theory of 
education, which recognizes human personality as fundamentally dynamic, must treat education 
and creativity as inseparable. 


(c) Rhythm as the Foundation of Education 
According to Whitehead, the entire cosmos has certain distinct signs of rhythm. There is 
harmony, rhythm and symmetry throughout the universe. The entire universe is a rhythmic 
process, !9 which proceeds through orderly and peaceful means. The world incessantly moves 
forward. New objects and values are created as development takes place in society. Nevertheless, 
despite constant changes in the universe, one can find harmony in it. Whitehead argued that 
education is rhythmic because the entire cosmos is rhythmic in nature. He wrote: 

“The way of rhythm pervades all life, and indeed all physical existence....Thus the rhythm 

of life is not merely to be sought in simple cyclical recurrence. The cycle element is driven 

into the foundation, ‘and variations of cycles, and of cycles of cycles, are elaborated.” 140 


Human life as well as education is rhythmic. Work and play, study hour and rest period, 
educational seasons and holidays occur in regular interval of time.'4! Students can acquire 
education spontaneously, smoothly, naturally and harmoniously if rhythm and cycle is 
maintained. Education, therefore, must function in accordance with the principle of rhythm. 

There is a natural rhythmic craving for wisdom in human personality. If knowledge is 
imparted with over haste, and without any rhythm, human mind rejects that knowledge. !42 
Rhythm is the foundation of the very process of education. 

It is rather curious that the idea of rhythm in all phenomena of nature, which Whitehead 
suggested in the first quarter of the twentieth century has been scientifically confirmed by recent 
rhythm research. 

It has been found that a living organism is continuously pulsating in its nature. Some 
biologists have proposed the thesis that organic processes of a living organism is regulated 
by biological clocks. Biorhythms of different frequencies form an ensemble for producing 
responses to environmental stimuli.‘ 

Goodwin maintained that biological time (biorhythm) is inextricably woven with the fabric 
of biological system of a living organism.'44 Biorhythms of different frequencies produce 
awareness in a living organism about temporal sequence. 

In summary, it is already known to physicists that physical reality is composed of waves, 
such as light waves, electromagnetic waves and so on. Now, biologists have experimentally 
proved that all living processes are composed of waves, such as brain waves, heart beat and 
so on. Still recently, educational psychologists have established after empirical research that 
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a i 
in humans creative activity takes place through sequence of rhythmic events. In brief, rhythms 
are universal. 


(d) Activity as the Foundation of Education 
Whitehead maintained that activity, dynamism and change constitute the foundations of 
intellectual process. He found that there is movement, change and activity throughout the 
universe. Nothing is static or fixed. Due to this activity, there is advancement and progress in 
the world. Activity is inherent in each and every individual.!45 

Activity leads to progress of society as well as human beings. However, Whitehead 
cautioned against too rapid changes and unjustified revolutions as it may destroy human 
values, 146 

Whitehead was against the horrible burden of 'inert ideas' on the mind of students. !47 
It may be pointed out here that Whitehead was prophetic when he maintained that stale ideas 
should have no place in educational practice. It is found that antiquate, obsolete, and wrong 
concepts and theories are being discarded from modernized syllabi on any subject. For instance, 
Aristotelian logic is being replaced by symbolic logic, where symbols are used in place of 
ordinary language, formal geometry of Euclid is being replaced by empirical geometry of 
Riemann, classical physics of Newton is being replaced by Quantum Mechanics of Heisenberg 
and so on. Both teachers and students must be in touch with latest, empirically tested, and 
universally accepted knowledge. In consequence, students should not be burdened with out- 
of-date and useless concepts and theories. 

It will be a demand of the twentyfirst century that out-of-date knowledge should not be 
included in educational programme. Students should be conversant with latest knowledge in 
any field of inquiry. 


(e) Sociology as the foundation of Education. 

Whitehead accepted Aristotle's views that man is a social animal, Biologically, he is born, and 
mentally, he is developed, and educated in a society. He cannot remain isolated from society. 
Whitehead believed that man enters the world as a part of nation, class, community or society. 
‘Man as man’ is different from animal kingdom and from one another because of economic, 
social and cultural features. 148 

According to Whitehead, personality development of an individual takes place through his 
interaction with society. A social system socializes its constituent members through the method 
of socialization. Educational institutions play a powerful role in socializing individuals. 

Whitehead recommended that socialized individuality must be the aim of education, 
atomized individualism, which alienates himself from others and from the world must be 
discouraged. !4? 

Whitehead is justified in maintaining that although a human individual is born as a living 
organism, like all other living organisms, his personality undergoes profound transformation 
through acquisition of latest knowledge. He is right, when he maintains that human individual 
has advantage over a lower form of living organism in the sense that the former has developed 
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mind and clear creative purpose. He is perfectly justified in enunciating the thesis that education 
transforms an ordinary person into a highly civilized person with advanced knowledge. That is 
why, education has crucial importance in human existence. 


4.2.3 Whitehead’s Aims of Education 
I. Education for Present Time 


Whitehead was of the opinion that it is only the present, which contains the accumulated 
experiences of the past and, potentialities of the future. He recommended that education must 
be concerned with the present needs, and aspirations of individuals in a social system. He argued 
that it was needless to attach exaggerated importance to the glorious past, or the utopian aims 
of a social system. In his opinion, the members of a social system should be mainly concerned 
with their present problems. The students should be made conscious of their pressing social 
problems, and they should be induced to solve their problems effectively. It is no doubt true, 
that students must be benefitted by the experiences, findings and values of their ancestors; 
but they should also try to modify and reform their accumulated knowledge of the past in 
accordance with the presents conditions. 

Whitehead maintained that traditional ideas merely provide moorings to the members of 
a social system. They provide guidance to the members of a social system. Nevertheless, in 
Whitehead's view, obsolete and antiquated ideas are discarded by the members of a social system 
as they acquire new knowledge. Stale ideas loose their significance in a cognitively advancing 
social system. The aim of education is to restructure knowledge in the light of the recent 
concepts, theories and methods. Whitehead wrote as follows: 

“I would only remark that the understanding which we want is an understanding of an insistent 

present. The only use of a knowledge of the past is to equip us for the present. No more 

deadly harm can be done to young minds than by depreciation of the present. The present 

contains all that there is. It is holy ground; for it is the past and it is the future.” 150 

Social order 1s necessary condition for building civilization. Disorder, chaos and violence 
tend to destroy the foundation of a civilized social system. It is one of the aims of education 
to promote harmony and order in a social system. Whitehead recognized the importance of 
tradition in the sense that it gives stability to a social system. On this point he agrees with the 
standpoint of Chirstian O. Weber. Weber wrote: 

“this forceful endorsement of presentism is easily misunderstood as an acceptance of a 

practical vocational curriculum, which prepares the child for an ‘insistent present’, with its 

interests and needs... To prepare the child for the present Whitehead wishes to give hima 

balanced intellect and character. To attain these laudable ends, Whitehead stresses the value of 

traditional and intellectual subject matter, not projects in agriculture, textiles, shopwork and 

cooking.” !>! l 

The aim of education is to preserve the worthwhile traditional subjects, which are helpful 
for intellectual training, mental discipline, and full! development of the senses.!>*According to 
Whitehead, the aim of education is to foster in pupils those habits, values, attitudes and interests, 
which are likely to make their lives worthwhile for the present situation. 
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In summary, the function of education is to establish link between the past and the present. 
In this process, the obsolete and antiquated concepts, theories, and methods are discarded, and 
new ones are incorporated into the structure of knowledge. Knowledge always tends to keep 
itself fresh by invariably discarding those ideas, which have lost their importance in the ongoing 
development of recent research. It is the supreme aim of education to keep students and 
researchers always intellectually alert. In the domain of fast developing knowledge, the 
intellectually dull people have no place. 


Hl, Education for life 

According to Whitehead, life implies self-enjoyment.!>3 One of the important aims of education, 
therefore, is training and discipline for life, and also preparation for the enjoyment of life. 
The educational institutions must not only be the centre for intellectual life, but also economic, 
social, and cultural life. Education is the art of including relevant and worthy factors, and 
excluding irrelevant, evil and unworthy ones for fullest self-enjoyment. It is fundamentally fresh, 
living and useful. 

The central theme of education is life. The inquisitive mind, sensitive heart and intuitive 
spirit of pupils are to be developed fully so that they are able to lead a happy, useful, desirable 
and good life. The essence of education is to prepare disciplined, responsible and honest persons. 
Students must be able to assimilate those ideas that are true, good and beautiful. 

According to Whitehead, the aim of education is to give a holistic view of life to individuals 
so that they can view it in the proper perspective.!54 Education must enable an individual to 
enjoy the fruits of modern civilized life, and also lead a virtuous life. Educational institutions 
must propagate, popularize and promote spiritual ideal, so that the students are able to choose 
the best in life. Knowledge must be tested, interrelated and successfully applied to present 
problems of life. 

The aesthetic, literary and cultural subjects should be taught as they are relevant to the 
concrete enjoyment of human life. Noble sentiments, worthy interests, higher values and lofty 
ideals have to be assimilated by a child so that he is able to lead a better, fuller and happier 
life. Educational institutions must provide ample opportunities to the pupils for the spontaneous 
‘and harmonious growth of their mental faculties. Whitehead Wrote: 

“The environment, within which the mind is working must be carefully selected. It must, of 

course, be chosen to suit the child’s stage of growth, and must be adapted to individual needs. In 

a sense it is an imposition from without; but in a deeper sense it answers to the call of life 

within the child.” 155 

Humans are, by nature, creative and dynamic. The acquisition of general ideas by humans 
is in the continuous process of growth, evolution and progress. Education helps students in 
developing the qualities of initiative, reason and courage. It must also help to enhance their 
creative potentialities. Students must have profound knowledge and harmony of ideas for the 
intellectual, moral and aesthetic satisfaction, which is essential for human life. Whitehead wrote 
as follows: l 
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“Education is the guidance of the individual towards a comprehension of the art of life; and 

by the art of life, I mean, the most complete achievement of varied activity expressing the 

potentialities of that living creature in the face of its actual environment.” 156 

Whitehead aptly maintained that knowledge must be put to practical use. In his view, 
there must be close relation between thought and praxis (practice). Rich ideas can be translated 
into valuable actions. Whitehead said: 

“«...mankind is born for action; it is the very breath of his life that he should be doing 

something. The aim of education is the marriage of thought and action—that action should 

be controlled by thought and thought should issue in action.” 157 

Education must enable students to assimilate general ideas so that they become active 
participants in the educational institutions, and social life.!58 

According to Whitehead, the aim of education is to transform a biological individual into 
a civilized person. An educator performs the function of giving a new birth to a learner by 
transforming him from a person of several gross impulses and instincts into a cultured person 
with intellectual acumen and refined aesthetic sensibility. 


Ht, The Practical Aims of Education 
Whitehead was of the opinion that education should have a utilitarian aim. It should be useful 
rather than ornamental, for providing satisfaction, confidence and self-sufficiency in an 
individual. Whitehead wrote, as follows: 

“Pedants sneer at an education, which is useful. But if education is not useful, what is it? 

Is it a talent, to be hidden away in a napkin? Of course, education should be useful, whatever 


your aim in life.....It is useful, because understanding is useful.” 15? 


Useful education fulfils certain practical purposes, and satisfies desires of human beings. 
Whitehead believed in dynamic use of education, rather than, in passive accumulation of 
ideas.'©° The imaginative use of knowledge, and information promote progress of humankind. 
Through the active use of facts and truths, an ve is able to discover and invent new 
theories, new ideas, new formulas. 

Whitehead was of the opinion that education should not always impart mere bookish 
knowledge. The aim of education is to provide a child with widest opportunities for the 
harmonious and integrated development of his personality. Education, therefore, must not only 
enhance intellectual initiative, but also inspire a child to perform useful activities. There must 
be harmony between theory and practice in education. Weber wrote: 

““Whitehead’s conception of a useful education does not include practical utility... Like Dewey, 

Whitehead attacks the false separation of mind and body,... Again like Dewey, Whitehead 

finds the best source of knowledge in the technical laboratory.” 161 

Education must be able to use talents and energies of pupils for worthwhile activities. 
Young people must be given specialized knowledge, keeping in view their interests and 
aptitudes. They should be discouraged from mechanical learning and memorizing. Rote memory 
has harmful effect on the personality development of young people. l 
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According to Whitehead, educational programme should be framed in such a manner that 
it keeps the mind of learner active, agile and young. Furthermore, educational programme should 
be framed in such a manner that an educated person performs culturally productive, and socially 
useful actions. Education, thus, aims at coordinating thought and actions in an individual. 

Whitehead, laid stress on learning by doing which gives immense joy to the pupils. 
Education can become interesting and effective, when students get first-hand knowledge, 
through activity. Whitehead wrote, as follows: 

“Inventive genius requires pleasurable mental activity as a condition for its vigorous exercise. 


“Necessity is the mother of invention’ is a silly proverb. ‘Necessity is the mother of futile 
dodges,” 162 


Whitehead defended specialization in education, because knowledge is vast, and life is 
short.!63 Therefore, to lead life successfully, not too much should be taught; what is taught must 
be taught thoroughly. 

It cannot be denied that specialization has great relevance in the context of rapidly 
advancing contemporary knowledge. A person can expect to be an expert through specialized 
knowledge in a particular branch of knowledge. 

. Whitehead laid stress on technical training for earning one's own livelihood. Nevertheless, 
he did not neglect the importance of intellectual and aesthetic aspects of education.! 


IV. Religious Aim of Education . 

Whitehead recommended that education must inculcate religious reverence for life, sense of 
devotion to duty, and a feeling of well-being for the entire humanity. Inspiration of spiritual 
values is an effective means to unite all men for establishing a happier and nobler world. 
Whitehead wrote: 


“A religious education is an education, which inculcates duty and reverence,” 165 


Whitehead did not identify religion with dogmas; rather, he gave a moral interpretation to it. 
It is morality, which is back-bone of a nation. It provides a ‘concept of the rightness of things.’ !6 

Religion enables a person to comprehend the moral scheme of the universe. It enables 
a person to perceive basic contradiction in immorality, irrationality, and aggressiveness. Religion 
produces order in society through morality. It must, therefore, find an adequate place in an 
educational programme. Frank C. Wegener observed: 

“For Whitehead religion is also indispensable to the advancing society. Religions provide the 

ultimate intuitions and insights into the highest ideals of men in their quest for an understanding 

of the mysteries of the universe.” !67 

Human personality rests on certain basic values, and it is oriented toward realization of new 
values. As civilization advances, human become conscious of certain new values through 
intellectual enlightenment, moral vision,.and aesthetic refinement. Religious education, in 
Whitehead’s view, makes individuals conscious of the valuational aspect of civilization. 

Although Whitehead recognized the importance of religious education, he did not expect 
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educated people to perform religious ritual uncritically. Whitehead pointed out that educated 
persons should make use of their critical ability for weighing their religious beliefs. 

Education should, therefore, produce enlightened individuals, having full of integrity, 
civilized religious insight, and civilized critical mind.!® 

Religion is oriented towards the realization of rational values, which have universal 
validity. Religion can bring “into our consciousness that permanent side of the universe, which 
we can care for.” 16? Religions can be reconstructéd and reconsidered with the change of time. !70 
Religious values can be formulated and changed keeping in view the consideration for every 
individual and sympathy for humanity in general. Whitehead wrote, as follows: 


“Religion is the art and theory of the internal life of man, so far as it depends on the man 
himself and on what is permanent in the nature of things.” !7! 


Whitehead further believed that ‘religion is what man does with his solitariness’.!72 It 
is fundamentally concerned with self-observation and introspection of individual. Religion, 
therefore, has private value, apart from its social significance. “This is the intuition of holiness, 
the intuition of the sacred which is at the foundation of all religion.” 17? 

Whitehead recommended that education should be religious in its essence.!’4 Religious 
experience can be beneficial for the individual as well as the community as a whole. Howard 
L. Parsons observed: 

“The general principle at the base of Whitehead's system is that of the seamless whole. 

Everything must be related to everything else-in actuality... Hence religion for him is not 

divorced from life, or a denial of it, or a degrading of it. Religion is a heightening of life.”!7> 

Whitehead believed that religious ‘values have originated from God. He compared God 
with poet. “He is the poet of the world with tender patience leading it by his vision of truth, 
beauty and goodness.” 176 

Whitehead’s approach to God is, however, scientific in nature. Religious experience for 
him consists of the recognition of the value for himself, of individuals for each other, and of 
the entire world.!77 

Religion is inseparable from education. However, religious dogma is a stumbling block to 
both religion and education.!78 “Education ought to be religious in the highest sense—it ought 
to aim at reverence; and reverence is respect for the ideal values of God.’?!79 

-During recent years, educational theorists who have been influenced by value-neutral 
science, do not attach any importance to religious education. That is why, there is value crisis 
in contemporary civilization. Contemporary technological civilization has not yet been able 
to develop its ethic. 

Keeping in view, value-crisis in contemporary civilization, Whitehead was justified in 
laying stress on cultivation of religious outlook in students through suitable educational 
programme. Whitehead aptly maintained that faith in religion induces an individual to believe 
in a trans-empirical (higher than empirical) principle which regulates all phenomena of 
nature. 
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V. Cultivation of Values.as Aim of Education : 

One of the fundamental aim of education is realization of novel individuality in life, which 
implies attainment of values. Whitehead’s conception of value is subjective. Every individual 
gets subjective satisfaction, through realization of values: Values are, therefore, instrumental in 
nature. Apart from the instrumental values, Whitehead also recognized eternal values, such as 
justice.!8° Value represents the intrinsic quality of an event.!8! John Goheen wrote, thus: 

“Whitehead characterizes value as a function of limitation... An event has value because it 

has a finite structure.” 182 

God is the principle of order in the universe. The purpose of God in the world is the 
process of limitation.'8? The limitation relates to external objects, or the ultimate conceptual 
units of value. Every change in values must have some element of conservation of an eternal 
value, and every conservation of traditional value must have adjustment to the changing 
environment.!®4 Value depends on the actual harmonious shaping of attainments. It is 
characterized by subjective self-satisfaction. ““The sense of worth beyond itself is immediately 
enjoyed as an overpowering element in the individual self-attainment.” 185 

` Whitehead maintained that peace is the highest value. An individual is able to attain peace 
after experiencing pain and pleasure, tragedy and triumph, failure and success. When peace 
is experienced by all the -peoples of the world, civilization reaches at a very high level of 
development.!8° Realization of peace leads to the feeling of ‘world community’ and ‘world 
citizenship’. 

Apart from peace, Whitehead gave emphasis on other values like civilization, adventure, 
major beauty, truth, religion, knowledge, morality, freedom, permanence and minor beauty. 
Peace is supreme among all other values, | 

According to Whitehead, education must aim at cultivation of all these values for the 
harmonious development of an individual. He gave emphasis on ‘habitual vision of greatness’, 
which enables an individual to rise to a higher level. He was of the opinion that reverence 
for value can impart vision of greatness.!87 

The traditional educational aims were incomplete as they neglected the diverse and multiple 
play of emergent values.'8® Education must have deep roots in its traditional culture, and yet 
it enables an individual to innovate new values. “Students should be sensitized to the vast value, 
which they can derive from past achievements and from their immediate neighbors, as well 
as to the value they can contribute to their neighbors, and to the experience of the future.” !8° 

Education prompt individuals to attach importance to the value of cultural progress, and 
development of knowledge. Value consciousness is of crucial importance in human existence. It 
: enables human beings to view the fundamental issues of education in proper perspective. Burnett 
wrote as follows: 

“The sense of value is anything but provincial; that is, it does not operate merely with respect 

to value here-and-now for the individual. Rather, it ordinarily operates in such a fashion as 

to yield for the individual a relatively integrated, comprehensive, and vivid set of values— 

given the limitations, which the environment always effects. This set of values constitutes what 
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Whitehead terms an ‘art of life’, towards which education (choping) can at best guide the 

individual.” 120 

Values elevate the mind and refine the tastes of an individual. Cultivation of values can be 
fostered in young people through education. Educated persons view human existence, and the 
world from the rational and aesthetic points of view due to their value-consciousness. 


VI. Wisdom as an Aim of Education 
Whitehead maintained that knowledge should be transmuted into wisdom. In ancient times 
philosophers laid stress on wisdom, which gave insight into the divine principle permeating the 
universe. Whitehead remarked that the greatest drawback of contemporary education lies in the 
fact that it lays stress on textbook knowledge.!?! 

Whitehead wrote as follows: 

“What I am anxious to impress on you is that though knowledge is one chief aim of intellectual 

education, tbere is another ingredient, vaguer but greater and more dominating in its 

importance. The ancients called it ‘wisdom’. You cannot be wise without some basis of 

knowledge; but you may easily acquire knowledge and remain bare of wisdom.” !?2 

The dimension of wisdom is very comprehensive. Wisdom not only trains the mind, but 
it also enriches the latter. Its scope is, therefore, wider than intellectual training. It gives intuitive 
comprehension of truth, and disciplines the mind. Whitehead is of the opinion, therefore, that 
education can be regarded as worthwhile if it is transformed into wisdom. Whitehead wrote, 
thus: : 

“Power follows wisdom, because nature unlocks its secrets to the wise and dowers the 

temperate with zest and energy. Wisdom should be more than intellectual acuteness. It includes 

reverence and sympathy, and a recognition of those limitations which bound all human 

endeavor.” !93 

Wisdom emancipates the mind of an individual from ignorance. It transcends mere 
understanding and objectivity. It deepens the insight and broadens the outlook of an individual. 
It has a valuational aspect. It enables an individual to comprehend meaning, value, and truth 
in phenomenon, which it tries to grasp. It enables an individual to intellectually comprehend 
the meaning of progress. Whitehead wrote, as follows: 

“Progress consists in modifying the laws of nature so that the Republic on Earth may conform 

to that Society to be discerned ideally by the divination of Wisdom.” 1% 


VII. Knowledge as the Aim of Education: 
Whitehead gave due emphasis on knowledge as the aim of education. He had a broader 
conception of knowledge. He believed that knowledge involves revelation, it enables an 
individual to have clarity of concepts. “Revelation is the primary characterization of the process 
of knowing... Revelation is the enlargement of clarity.” !?> 

Knowledge, however, does not involve learning of inert ideas. It involves comprehension 
of living ideas, which enables an individual to think, reflect, judge and generalize. It deals with 
the discovery of new facts which change the way of thinking and behaviour of an individual. 
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Knowledge, not only involves assimilation of worthwhile experiences of the race but it 
also includes constant rethinking. It grows through chains of ideas. It involves synthesis of the 
past experiences, and the concrete reactions of the immediate actual occasions to those old 
experiences. !% 

In Whitehead's view, knowledge does not have the EE of permanence. It can 
never remain fixed and unalterable. Rather, it is dynamic and growing. According to Whitehead, 
knowledge should not be confused with accumulation of information. It involves interpretation 
of information. Individuals can derive immense delight of discovery when they are able to 
intelligibly interpret information, which they collect through observation and experiment. 

Whitehead condemned ‘scraps of information' and 'the horrible burden of inert ideas’.!97 
To avoid the 'dryroť of inert ideas, and storing of half-digested knowledge, Whitehead advocated 
that subjects should be few and thoroughly mastered.!98 Active ideas must be assimilated by 
individuals so that their intellect is sharpened, thinking is exercised and imagination is 
developed. Whitehead laid stress on creative and imaginative thinking. 

According to Whitehead, the gateways of knowledge are: the experimental, rational and 
aesthetic awareness. Through scientific observation, rational thinking and aesthetic inspiration, 
knowledge can be obtained. The aim of education, therefore, is to develop all these faculties. 
Whitehead gave emphasis on the wider meaning of knowledge. He said: 

“The teacher has a double function. It is for him to elicit the enthusiasm by resonance from his 

own personality, and to create the environment of a larger knowledge and firmer purpose.” 199 


Whitehead maintained that acquisition of knowledge is the supreme aim of education. 
In his view, a learner should always look out for new concepts, theories and methods of knowing. 
He must assimilate the new ideas into his integrated body of knowledge. Whitehead wrote, as 
follows: 

“For successful education there must always be a certain freshness in the knowledge dealt 

with. It must either be new in itself or it must be invested with some novelty of application to 

the new world of new times. Knowledge does not keep any better than fish.”?° 


The analogy of ‘knowledge’ with ‘fresh fish’ is most relevant in the context of rapidly 
developing knowledge. Researchers, in any field of knowledge, must constantly keep in touch 
with the latest research. They must discard those concepts, theories and methodologies. which 
are out of date, scientifically inadequate and academically useless. l 

Whitehead aptly maintained, therefore, that a learner must be mentally extremely active, 
vigilant and critical. In his view, a learner must be always ready to accept new ideas into his 
integrated body of knowledge, and discard those, which cannot be empirically confirmed. 

Freshness is the most important characteristic of knowledge. Stale ideas and concepts 
should have no place in the curriculum of education. A learner must be well informed with 
latest knowledge in any field of academic inquiry. j 


VIII. Aesthetic Aim of Education 
Whitehead maintained -that education is a great means of human happies and intellectual 
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advancement. However, this happiness can be attained through the development of aesthetic 
sense in an individual. l : 

A child is enraptured by the panorama of the marvelous, and complex universe. His 
imagination is stimulated to comprehend the vast universe. His innate creativity goes into action 
to have a comprehension of the universe, and express it through his conceptualization. 

Education can be fruitful and fertile, if it can cultivate art of life and aesthetic sense in 
human beings. Aesthetic education can bring forth humanizing effect in the present epoch of 
civilization. Whitehead, thus placed art and aesthetics on a higher plane. He said: 

“In Philosophy, the remedy is to recognize more fully the role of values in existence; in 

industry, to put more stress upon quality and human costs; in education, to foster wide 

humanistic sympathies and the appreciation of beauty and art.” %®! 

Therefore, to prevent the dehumanizing effect of science and technology, it is essential 
to integrate art and aesthetics with education. “Art heightens the sense of humanity,”22 
Education must develop the aesthetic sense in an individual for the integrated development of 
his entire personality. 


IX. Development of Creativity as an Aim of Education 

Creativity is the basis of the universe. No corner of the universe, no experience of human 
beings can be found without the conception of creativity.2° It is a drive which brings about 
novelty, uniqueness and newness throughout the universe. It is rhythmic, cyclical and periodical 
in nature. It can be actualized as a continuous cycle of births and deaths.2% 

Every individual has potentiality for creativity. The aim of education is to develop and 
enhance that potentiality. Right atmosphere and proper direction can develop in every child 
whatever potential creative ability he may have. The creative mind thrives best when proper 
freedom is given. There should be, therefore, an atmosphere of freedom in educational 
institutions. The rules and the policies, which apply to business corporations should not be 
applied to educational institutions.2°° Harold B. Dunkel observed: 

“This emphasis on the creative advance into novelty is no lèss characteristic of Whitehead’s 

educational doctrine than it is of his cosmological one, and in education too its trace appears in 

different forms. One such manifestation is Whitehead’s continual emphasis on the importance 

of imagination. Imagination is another major contribution which the teacher makes to the 

educative process.”296 

According to Whitehead, creative imagination 1s necessary to throw new light on facts. 
Children, therefore, must be motivated to discover and create new things through their 
imagination. Imaginative flash is necessary in learners so that they may be innovative. 
Whitehead wrote, as follows: ; 

“The true method of discovery is like the flight of an aeroplane. It starts from the ground of 

particular observation; it makes a flight in the thin air of imaginative generalization, and it 

again lands for renewed observation rendered acute by rational interpretation.” ?97 

Imagination is needed for the development of the personality of individual and a social 
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system. It enables pupil to think, decide and act in new and original ways. Without imagination, 
education becomes stereotyped, and society becomes stagnant. ‘“‘Thus the proper function of 
a university is the imaginative acquisition of knowledge.”298 Imagination, therefore, is 
increasingly needed for improvement, and benefit of the entire humankind. 

Educational institutions must provide an environment, in which there is necessary elasticity, 
variety and opportunity for the development of creative potentiality of every student. There 
must be proper encouragement to exercise intelligence in discovery and initiative in learning. 
A teacher has to provide a pupil the desired atmosphere, where he is able to learn, think and 
express creatively. A teacher must be alert to encourage special interests, original thought and 
unique ideas in students. He must be able to stimulate and nurture creative potentialities in 
students. 

Thus, the aim of education is to enable students to think, imagine and behave in new, 
unique and original ways. Education should motivate learners to innovate new concepts and 
theories and thereby enhance knowledge. A learner can justify his existence as an educated 
person and a scholar by creating new knowledge through his original research enterprise. Dunkel 
wrote thus: 

“The rhythmic surge of creativity, which is the motive power of the universe, is the ultimate 

source of educational growth, and the formal processes of education are one complex means 

by which the creative advance into novelty is, in the case of mankind tenes more efficient 

and more fruitful.”2° 

Creative individuals are asset to a society. Development and advancement in various fields 
of national life depends on creative minority. Whitehead, therefore, maintained that we must 
have special educational programme for the creative minority. Teachers must awaken the spark 
of creativity in children. They can, thus, play vital role in identification and — of 
creative potentiality in the students.?!° 

Creative persons have a tendency to deviate from the normal stereotyped responses. They 
always give new, unique and novel answers to questions. Human civilization advances due 
to the creative minority. Whitehead suggested that teachers must always try to stimulate original 
ideas in students. They must give ample freedom, and creative opportunities to the students, 
so that they are able to express themselves freely. H.L. Parsons wrote: 

“This creativity is the instrument whereby all futures are decided... The teacher should discover 

and provide the conditions that conduce to the development of the student's creative identity 

by stimulating him to ask and answer questions.”2!! 

Dunkel observed that Whitehead's theory of creative education is of fundamental 
importance in the contemporary context. He approved of Whitehead’s suggestion that pupils 
should be encouraged to express themselves creatively. Dunkel wrote: 

“Whitehead is not a believer in life or experience in a rut. Adventure, the entertainment of 

new possibilities, the achievement of new types of experiences, all play too large a part in 

his system for that. Creativity does not merely keep the existing cosmological wheels turning. 

It is a thrust toward what has not been felt, conceived or actualized before.””2!2 
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Whitehead pinned his faith on incessant cultural progress and development of civilization. 
In agreement with John Dewey, Whitehead believed in reconstruction of human experience 
and society. Societies move forward through creative expressions of individuals. Educational 
institutions should nurture creative potentiality in individuals. 

Whitehead found that in most of the schools there is no opportunity for creative self- 
expression. He also found that in Western countries, people are largely engaged in commercial 
enterprise, which inhibits creativity. Their simple routine tasks and amusements are non-creative 
and basically reflect the profit motive.?!3 As a result of which, they have feeling of boredom, 
meaninglessness and purposelessness in their life. A.H. Johnson wrote: 

“...the modern man is profoundly inhibited by his environment. As a cog in a massive 

economic system he has lost his initiative. His horizon is limited by the bare brutal necessities 

of his job. His higher sensibilities are thwarted... What Whitehead has said about business 

enterprises is applicable as well to other modern institutions... These dangers are found even 

in churches and educational institutions."2!4 

Whitehead cautioned people from accepting a life-style which is stereotyped, because it 
tends to make them dull, and devoid of adventure. In conformity with the same viewpoint, 
Whitehead recommended that the programme of education should be flexible. Whitehead wrote: 

“From the very beginning of his education, the child should experience the joy of discovery. 

The discovery which he has to make, is that general ideas give an understanding of that stream 

of events which pours through his life, which is his life.”2!> 

For development of creativity, it is necessary to manipulate and utilize ideas. Through 
active use of ideas, new facts, concepts and theories emerge. 

To put it briefly, we may say that Whitehead was a genius, who anticipated the future. 
There is knowledge-explosion in the contemporary civilization. There is no room for obsolete 
concepts, theories, and methodologies in rapidly advancing knowledge. A learner simply wastes 
his time in trying to understand and remember a concept, or a theory, which has been proved 
to be useless and out of date. 

In Whitehead's opinion, a learner must keep abreast with latest knowledge in a given field 
of inquiry. His sole purpose in getting educated is to advance knowledge. He can do that with 
confidence, only if he is fully conversant with latest knowledge in his area of research. 


X. Individual Development as an Aim of Education 
According to Whitehead, education must aim at happy and harmonious development of human 
personality. Every individual has innate potentialities, dignity and value. He must have freedom 
of thought, and action for the proper development of his potentialities. Educational institutions 
must provide ample opportunities so that individual personality blossoms in due course of time. 
Whitehead gave a unique concept of individual having creative potentialities in diversified 
directions. 
A principle of unity prevails throughout the universe. Every individual has the urge to 
maintain harmonious, cooperative and peaceful world order. Human being has built up 
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civilization on the planet earth. He lias immense potentiality to steer progress. He has the ability 
to reconcile all coftradictions, and bring about a humanistic civilization. Whitehead said: 

“The worth of men consists in their liability to persuasion. They can persuade and be persuaded 

by the disclosure of alternatives, the better and the worse. Civilization is the maintenance 

of social order by its own inherent, persuasiveness as embodying the nobler alternative.”2!6 

Whitehead maintained that harmony is an important aspect of human existence.?!7 In his 
view, the entire personality of an individual should develop harmoniously. A person, who 
develops all aspects of his personality can become useful member of his society. 

Education must aim at good life for all humanity. It must aim at attainment of human 
excellence and human happiness. Human personality is of infinite value and worth. He has 
intelligence, creativeness, aesthetic sensitiveness and moral awareness. Progress and 
advancement of humankind is due to the infinite potentialities of great individuals. Education, 
therefore, must nurture the individual capacity for the enrichment of human civilization. 

Whitehead's theory of education is logically consistent.2!§ He believed, and rightly so, 
that personality, society and culture should develop together. Education plays a vital role in 
integrating individual aspirations, social aims and cultural values. Whitehead’s theory of 
education is, thus integrated and holistic. 

In Whitehead's view, an individual cannot realize his goal of self-actualization entirely 
through his own efforts. He needs encouragement from the members of his society. He needs 
a congenial social atmosphere to give expression to his creative talent. It is evident, then, 
individual and society are intimately related. 

According to Whitehead, the aim of education, is to develop individuality in relation to 
social conditions and social influence.2!9 The function of education is to nurture and develop 
the whole individual.?2° Education must not be incomplete and one sided, rather, it must develop 
all aspects of the personality of an individual, such as physical, mental, emotional aesthetic, 
humanistic, literary, theoretical, practical, scientific and technological.??! 

Education must aim at all-round development of personality of an individual, so that he 
becomes socially useful and is able to promote harmony between himself and society. Extreme 
form of individualism is undesirable, as it may lead to social disharmony. Whitehead said: 


“The self-sufficient independent man, with his peculiar property, which concerns no one else, 
- is a concept without any validity for modern civilization.” 72? 


XI. Social Development as an Aim of Education 
Whitehead used the term ‘society’ in a highly philosophical sense. In his view, organized group 
of actual entities, or actual ‘occasions may be called 'society'. His conception of society has a 
very wide meaning, as it refers to an organized group of individuals, other organism composed 
at cells and physical systems, such as molecules and atoms. Whitehead said: 

“The universe achieves its values by reason of its coordination into societies of societies and 

into societies of societies of societies. Thus an army is a society of regiments, and regiments 

are societies of men, and men are societies of cells, and of blood, and of bones, together 
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with the dominant society of personal human experience, and cells are societies of smaller 
physical entities such as protons, and so on, and so on.2*3 


There is a hierarchy of societies. Natural universe is the larger society for human beings. 
Human society is a real organic society in which the common bonds of individuals are real.224 
Social order is a self-sustaining unity. 

Whitehead believed that organic society is a human society which is dynamic, evolving 
and changing.?° It is duty of the individuals to bring about changes, progress and dynamism 
in society. Individuals can remain in harmony with society, if they are able to bring about 
changes in it.226 It also results into peace in society.22’ 

Higher forms of civilization can be built in the world, when people are able to change 
the axis of their thought, ideas, beliefs and values. A society can be developed by the efforts 
of such individuals having faith in peace, justice and freedom. A society is able to move forward, 
and peace and security can prevail in it, only when individuals have faith in higher values 
of life. 

Education, therefore, must aim at reconstruction of society, through change in attitude, 
values and beliefs of individuals. Pupils must be educated so that they acquire higher values 
of life and noble ideals of peace, freedom, equality and dignity of human beings throughout 
the globe. 

It may be pointed out here that Whitehead's theory of education differs from that of John 
Dewey. Whitehead laid stress on imparting education to pupils on classics, languages and 
literature for sharpening their intellectual faculty.728 

According to Whitehead, society is dualistic in its manifestations of joy and sorrow, birth 
and death, permanence and novelty and one and many. Human personality also manifests 
rationality as well as irrationality.22? 

_ The advancement of civilization indicates that there has been greater intellectual 
sophistication and conceptual development in human beings, as a result of which they are 
becoming more rational and logical in their thinking. 

Intellectually enlightened individuals have wide comprehension to have sympathy for all 
people of the world. Their minds become sensitive to perceive any idea of progress and accept 
any rational change in the society. They are able to appreciate others’ views and respect different 
cultures on the world. Thus, they have the capacity to maintain peace, justice, freedom and 
security throughout the globe. Education, therefore, is a major factor in bringing about social 
progress and the maintenance of international peace and happiness. 

One of the important characteristic of organic society is to use the method of persuasion, 
rather than force to bring about changes and progress. Through persuation, human beings 
develop the spirit of mutual respect and understanding. Education must aim at development 
of understanding in the individual so that they are able to know, respect and develop the culture 
of their own society and also of other sociocultural systems. 

All of man’s intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, self-discipline, self-control are needed to 
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maintain peace in the world.*?! Education, therefore, must aim at developing an individual 
into a rational social being, so that he becomes socially alert and efficient, and is able to maintain 
harmony and peace in the society. 

In summary, Whitehead’s theory of society and civilization is based on sound scientific 
research. He compares society to an organic system of living cells. A living organism can be 
compared to a co-operating family of cells. Likewise, a harmonious society is a smoothly 
functioning system, in which individuals cooperate with one another. In a diseased organism, 
cells do not cooperate with one another for performing its organic functions. For instance, in 
cancer, some cells of the body behave like enemies, and eat up the healthy cells of the body 
itself. When the cancer cells eat up all the healthy cells of a body, an organism dies. Similarly, 
a healthy society is a well-organized social system of individuals and institutions. Education 
performs the vital function of reducing tensions and conflicts in a social system by inducing 
individuals to act rationally and scientifically. It transforms an ordinary person into a cultured 
one. 

Civilization is in fact, a social system of cultured persons. Various strategies of conflict- 
resolution function in a civilized society. Incidences of aggression and violence are considerably 
reduced in a civilized society. Order, harmony, and peace are distinct marks of civilization. 
Falsehood, deception, corruption, and internal contradictions are reduced to their minimal states 
in a developed civilization. 

Whitehead’s theory of civilization is logically consistent. Rationality and moral sense 
prevails in a civilized society. Scientific outlook and value-consciousness are equally important 
in civilized persons. Education fosters such an attitude in civilized persons. It is the aim of 
humans to usher into existence highly sophisticated and advanced civilization. 


4.2.4 Whitehead’s ideas on functions of education 


According to Whitehead human existence and his educability are the two inseparable aspects 
of the same phenomenon. An individual, who cannot make use of his educability remains a 
savage. His personality blossoms into a creative person, if he succeeds in making use of his 
educability. The function of education is not only to impart knowledge, but also to develop 
imagination and creativity. It's function is also to establish link between knowledge and zest 
for life. Education works for the all-round development of an individual, so that he becomes 
a successful member of society. He is able to accept desirable, and reject undesirable aspects 
of life. Thus, education performs effective functions towards the all-round blossoming of an 
individual, so that he becomes an useful member of his society. 


I. Maintenance of harmony between individual and nature as the function of education 
According to Whitehead’s theory of organism, everything is related to everything else in the 
universe.232 Whitehead derived this theory from the naturalistic standpoint. However, apart from 
being a naturalist, he was also an evolutionist. He believed that without deviating from 
naturalistic order, evolution, change and development can take place in the world. 

John Dewey explained Whitehead's conception of nature in the following words: 
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“The traits of human experience can be used to direct observation of the generalized traits 

of all nature. For they are intensified manifestations, specialized developments, of conditions 

and factors found everywhere in nature.”273 

Whitehead believed human beings and natures are mutually interdependent, He also 
believed that God and nature are interlinked. To him God permanently permeates the universe. 
He is immanent in nature. Johnson wrote, as follows: 

“It is true that Whitehead finds God in nature, and not outside nature. But, this is not the 

‘nature’ of gross materialism. Nor is it a nature fully describable in terms of physics, chemistry, 

and biology. It is a nature that includes the eternal ideals of truth, beauty and goodness.”24 


Ruth Nanda Anshen described Whitehead's view of interdependence of man and nature 
in the following words: 


“ Alfred North Whitehead has provided us with an image of man and nature which recognizes 
and accepts their interdependence.”2*> 


She further wrote: 


“...he lays before us a concept of man and nature which embraces the principle of coherence, 

of the teleological and organismic pattern of the universe.” 736 

Whitehead’s theory of organism state that life is everywhere. There are totalities in the 
universe.’ It is not possible to separate life from nature. 

Whitehead had deep love of nature.?7* He was of the opinion that since there is rhythm, 
harmony, symmetry in nature, the educative process of man must also be rhythmic. In his view, 
the rhythms in education, life and nature must be in perfect consonance because only under 
such conditions peace can prevail in human society.?°° 

It may be pointed out here that Whitehead was one of the earliest pioneers, who supported 
the cause of education for ecological harmony. Whitehead maintained that nature must not be 
wantonly exploited for satisfying human needs. In his view, nature is an ally of humans. Nature 
is the mother of humans, and that the latter should treat the former with care. The function 
of education, therefore, is to maintain harmony of the individuals with nature. 


U. Maintenance of Harmony between Freedom and Discipline as the Function of Education 
Whitehead was of the opinion that the function of school is to maintain harmony between 
freedom and discipline. An atmosphere of freedom in an educational institution enables to 
develop intellect, imagination and creativity in students. Schools must recognize freedom, 
spontaneity and initiative in students. Similarly, proper discipline in school enables students 
to learn systematically and cultivate sense of values. Personality of a child can blossom, if 
there is proper harmony between freedom and discipline. Whitehead was emphatic in his view 
that freedom and discipline must occur in cycle for successful functioning of the educational 
institutions. He wrote: 
“The two principles, freedom and discipline, are not antagonists, but should be so adjusted 


in the child’s life that they correspond to a natural sway to and fro of the developing 
personality.”240 
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Education becomes a failure, when attention is not given to this rhythm of freedom and 
discipline.2*! For. Whitehead, the first period of freedom is the ‘stage of romance’; the 
intermediate period of discipline, the siage of eee and the final period of Eoi the 
‘stage of generalization’ .?4? 

The function of education is to provide ample freedom and encouragement during the 
stage of intellectual romance so that mind of a child is stirred up to find novel and unique 
ideas. At the stage of precision, discipline in the form of self-discipline is provided, This stage 
is mainly concerned with precise knowledge. Function of the university is to provide freedom 
at the stage of generalization for arriving at generalized truth. i 


UI. Maintenance of Harmony between Individual and Society as the Function of Education 
According to Whitehead, all physical bodies are ‘societies’.2*3 Society is not merely an 
agpregation.2“ Analysis of Whitehead's theory of social order shows that society depends upon 
its members for its existence.245 

A human society is a real organic society, in which the bonds between individuals are real. 
According to Whitehead, function of education is to establish harmony between: individuals 
and also between individual and society. 


IV. Maintenance of Harmony between Religion and Science as the Function of Education 
According to Whitehead; the function of school is to nature religious reverence for life so 
that human beings have a feeling of unity with fellow-human beings of the world.2“6 

Although Whitehead, wrote his major works in the first few decades of the twentieth 
century, he could ariticipate, by his broad intellectual comprehension, the supreme importance 
of science and technology for steering civilization toward sophistication. We note it with clarity, 
that contemporary civilization is on the verge of transforming itself, and enter into the era 
of space age, when humans: may have control over their own destinies ori the planet Earth. 
Whatever humans imagine at present, they can create with the aid of scientific research. 

Nevertheless, Whitehead cautions that exaggerated stress must not be laid on science and 
technology because they are value-neutral. In his view, science and technology can used for 
human welfare as well as human annihilation. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for humans 
to be value-conscious. Civilization can develop in a balanced way, if advancements in science 
and technology are counterbalanced by profound and enlightened. value-consciousness. 

The brilliance of Whitehead's theory of human existence consists in the fact that he laid 
stress on synthesis. In his view, humans can attain happiness in life through synthesis. Science 
and technology are the products of human innovations. Values, such as goodness, beauty, justice 
and-so on are also human innovations. It is of utmost importance for humans to find balance 
' between science and technology, on the one hand, and intrinsic and instrumental values, on 
the other. 

Synthesis is the source of humans happiness and welfare. Creative education alone can 
enable humans to discover synthesis between divergent forces, which tend to separate social 
systems, and also create confusion in the minds of individuals. Whitehead had the vision of 
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a modern saint, who found that peace, happiness and plenty, can be had by humans in this 
life, and on the mundane plane through techniques of creative education. 


4.2.5 Whitehead’s Ideas on the Stages of Education 

According to Whitehead, life is periodic in nature.2*” All activities in the universe are cyclical, 
periodic and rhythmic. Mental growth is also cyclic, periodic or rhythmic. Education, therefore, 
must also be rhythmic.?48 - 

Whitehead suggested three stages in learning, and in mental growth, which continue in 
repeated cycles. The stages are the stage of romance, the stage of precision and the stage of 
generalization. 

(a) The Stage of Romance 

In the stage of romance, the child apprehends subject matter in its uniqueness and novelty, which 
caters to his wonder, curiosity, and interest. His first encounter with knowledge inculcates a 
feeling of unbridled freedom, self-satisfaction, whim and delight. Characteristics of this stage 
are, therefore, joy, fancy, wonder, freedom and absence of discipline. At this stage, education 
is dynamic and alive; hence, the child is able to learn many things. Romantic stage motivates 
activity, and creates a desire to learn. Knowledge at the romantic period, however, is 
unsystematic, incomplete, haphazard and half-revealed. Whitehead wrote, as follows: 


“Romantic emotion is essentially the excitement consequent on the transition from the bare 
facts to the first realizations of the import of their unexplored relationship.”?49 


- 


(b) The Stage of Precision 
The subjects, which provided joy to the learner at the romantic stage, are studied by him 
systematically in the stage of precision. Therefore, his haphazard ideas are now ordered, 
arranged, structured, and systematized. A pupil’s quest for value leads him to discipline himself 
toa systematic study of subjects, which attracted his attention in the romantic stage. He proceeds 
from a sense of wonder to greater psychological maturity, emotional receptivity and mental 
discipline. It is the stage of analytical activity, in which new facts are learnt and analysed. 
At this stage individual is able to relate ends and means in concepts and activities.2°° 
The stage of precision is the most important stage in education, particularly, for scientific 
education. In the stage of contemporary civilization, precise knowledge is of utmost importance. 


(c) The Stage of Generalization 

The final stage of education is that of generalization, or syntheses. This stage consists of 
utilization and enjoyment of knowledge. At this stage, a person is able to see all relationships 
in their totality. He is able to arrive at general laws and principles. Whitehead wrote: 


“The final stage of generalization is Hegel's synthesis. It is a return to romanticism with added 
advantage of classified ideas and relevant technique. It is the fruition, which has been the 
goal of the precise training. It is the final success.”*>! 


Whitehead maintained that education is a cyclic process, in which the three stages overlap 
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and repeat themselves. For example, after a child has attained precision in language, the cycle 
of language reaches the stage of generalization. A child is then able to utilize language for 
classifying objects as well as for enjoying them, which leads him to the stage of romance.?>4 

Generalization represents the highest stage of knowledge. It leads to theorization. It points 
to some universal truth. It may even point to some law, which remains true for all times. 

In brief, the highest aim of knowledge is to have glimpse of general laws. Particular facts 
can be subsumed under general laws, and they can be scientifically explained. Knowledge of 
general laws is, therefore, the supreme aim of the entire educative process. 


4.2.6 Critical Appraisal of Whitehead’s Educational ideas 


Whitehead was one of the most learned persons in the twentieth century. He was an eminent 
mathematician, and he enunciated a new theory in mathematics in collaboration with Bertrand 
Russell. Besides this, he had profound knowledge of physics, life science, history, sociology, 
literature, and philosophy. He was a prolific writer; and wrote several books on almost all 
subjects in various fields of science and humanities. He was a university professor throughout 
his professional career. Hence, he was clearly conscious of the various problems of education. 
His collection of essays entitled, ‘The Aims of Education’ is the expression of his mature 
wisdom. The ideas, which he has enunciated in this anthology are the expressions of his mellow 
wisdom, and sound judgement. His style of writing in this anthology is poetic. Even a lay 
reader can learn a lot from this fine collection of essays. 
Burnett wrote on Whitehead, as follows: 


“The basic cause of the interest in Whitehead’s essays seems to lie in the fact that they are 
gems of perspectiveness, moral earnestness and wit.” 


Whitehead anticipated the recent knowledge explosion, which is being widely talked about 
in academic circles. There is exponential growth in all branches of science and humanities. 
New branches of sciences and humanistic subjects are rapidly emerging due to rapid 
development of empirical knowledge. It is fast becoming too difficult to keep pace with rapidly 
developing knowledge in all fields. In the contemporary period, a scholar has to specialize 
in a small branch of knowledge in order to be fully conversant with the latest developments 
in his field of specialization. At present, no scholar can afford to pack his mind with stale 
and out-of-date concepts and theories. Whitehead was, therefore, fully justified in despising 
a pedant who packs his mind with unassimilated, obsolete, and irrelevant information. He was 
right when he suggested that a scholar should be intellectually alert to keep in touch with latest 
developments in the domain of knowledge, so that eventually, he may contribute his share 
toward the advancement of knowledge. 

The task of scholar, in Whitehead’s view, is stupendous. The knowledge of a modern 
scholar must be deep, thorough, extensive, and synoptic. A modern scholar must gain profitably 
from his interdisciplinary studies. He knows it too well, that various branches of knowledge 
are interrelated. Hence, he can have insight into empirical truth through his interdisciplinary 
studies. 
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The position, which Whitehead adopted in his theory of education is integral and synoptic. 
Each theory of education throws partial knowledge on education of an individual. These theories 
of education can be systematically integrated. 

Whitehead maintained that the conflict between the advocates of conservatism and 
liberalism in education can be resolved, through acceptance of merits, and rejection of demerits 
in these mutually opposed educational approaches. 

Whitehead recommended that pupils should be taught classical languages like Greek and 
Latin for producing maturity in the minds of learners. He also strongly recommended teaching 
of science to pupils so that the latter become conversant with latest and empirically verified 
knowledge. In his view, pupils develop scientific outlook through study of scientific subjects. 
Nevertheless, they should have knowledge of values through learning of classical literature, 
ethics, aesthetics and religion. They can have balanced education, if they are trained in the 
methodologies of empirical sciences and value theories. 

Finally, Whitehead was fully justified in attaching importance to empirical research, which 
lays stress on experimentation, and formal analysis, logical consistency, and in theorizing effort 
after interpretation of scientific data. 

Criticisms, which can be levelled against Whitehead's theory of education, pertain to his 
religious bias. In the contemporary period, when scientific knowledge has been assigned 
prestigious position, intellectuals usually do not like to dabble in religion. Contemporary 
intellectuals are usually proved to believe that religious statements are dogmatic, and that they 
have to be accepted on uncritical faith. Religion falls outside the scope of academic rigour. 
This is one the major drawbacks in Whitehead's theory of education. 


4.3 Parallels between Tagore and Whitehead’s Educational Ideas 


Certain striking affinities between the Tagore’s philosophy of education with that of Whitehead 
may be briefly pointed out below: 

i. Both Tagore and Whitehead pinned their faith on the transempirical reality, which is 
continuous with the empirical reality. There is identity of essence between the empirical 
and the transempirical realities. Every finite individual has within him the potentiality 
of ascending to the transempirical plane and has intuitive comprehension of the 

. multifaceted reality. 

ii. The feeling aspect in human personality is as important as its intellectual aspect both 
in Tagore and Whitehead's theories of personality. Both Tagore and Whitehead believe 
that an individual can have fellowship with other individuals in the world not only through 
intellectual understanding, but also through empathy and love. 

iii. Both Tagore and Whitehead maintain that individuals become conscious of their total 

. personalities through their aesthetic sensibilities. Tagore was influenced by the 
Upanishadic tradition in recognizing the fundamental artistic aspect in human personality. 
Whitehead, on the other hand, was influenced by the Platonic tradition, in recognizing 
the aesthetic aspect in human personality. Both Tagore and Whitehead believed that 
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individuals can establish fellowship with the entire humanity and the cosmos through 
the cultivation of their aesthetic sensibilities. 

iv. Both Tagore and Whitehead lay stress on incessant creative adventure in individuals for 
their self-actualization. Both lay stress on the dynamic and creative aspect of human 
personality. 

v. Both Tagore and Whitehead have holistic conception of education. Both pin their faith on 
the all-round development of personality, viz., aesthetic, moral, religious and intellectual. 
The aim of education is to unfold the multi-dimensional aspect of personality. 

vi. Both Tagore and Whitehead maintain that one of the main functions of education is to 
bridge the gaps separating individuals, social groups and nations. Education, in their view, 
has cohesive function, which ensures lasting peace in the world. 

However, Tagore and Whitehead differed slightly, as Tagore gave more emphasis on 
development of aesthetic sense in learners and Whitehead gave more emphasis on development 
of scientific precision in learners. 


4.4 CONCLUSION AND OVERVIEW 


Tagore's ideas on education can be systematized into a consistent theory of education; and 
even metatheoretical (i.e. philosophical foundation of theory) consequences can be deduced 
from his theory of education. His theory of education can be characterized as idealistic (i.e. 
foundation of personality is pure consciousness), humanistic (i.e. cultural aim as welfare of 
entire humankind), naturalistic (i.e. nature as intimately related to human existence), and 
aesthetic (i.e. aim of education as refinement of aesthetic sense). The metatheoretical implication 
of Tagore's theory of education refers to all-pervasiveness of spirit (pure consciousness) in the 
entire universe. The supreme function of education is to unleash creative potentialities in 
students, so that their creative rhythms operate in consonance with rhythm of pure consciousness 
(God) in the universe. Significance of education can be fully grasped in the context of the 
total scheme of universe. l 

Values have a pivotal position in Tagore's theory of education. Moral, aesthetic and 
religious values are the most important values in Tagore’s Theory of education. Humans differ 
from other living forms, by virtue of the fact that the former give highest importance to values. 
The supreme function of education is to refine the value aspect in human personality. 

‘Tagore was one of the earliest pioneers, who laid stress on ecological harmony. He 
recommended that students should get education in the midst of scenic beauty of nature. 

Tagore recommended that educational institutions should be located in the regions midway 
between rural and urban areas. Tagore’s Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan represents such an ideal 
educational institution where children of village folks and urban elites can study. 

Despite the fact that Tagore pinned his faith on traditional Indian culture, he recognized 
the supreme importance of contemporary scientific knowledge. In agreement with the view- 
point of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Tagore maintained, it is of vital importance for Indian students 
to learn English language for getting acquainted with wisdom of the West. 
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‘Tagore played the role of a monistic harmonizer in the domain of education. In his view, 
scientific analysis and value awareness are equally important in educational curriculum. 
Nevertheless, being essentially a poet, Tagore laid stress on nurturing and stimulating creative 
imagination in students. On the same grounds, he did not approve of bookish knowledge, and 
extreme academic rigour. On the contrary, Tagore recommended that students should get a 
substantial part of their education through their participation with nature. 

It may be commented here that Tagore’s theory of education is rather naive in the context 
of rapidly advancing contemporary knowledge. Academic rigour is of supreme importance in 
contemporary systems of education. Students are expected to keep pace with latest developments 
in the field of knowledge. Hence, by necessity, students have to give great importance to acquire 
latest information from books, journals, abstracts of papers and so on. 

Tagore’s theory of education has regional importance. It is meaningful in the context of 
the present Indian situation. It does not have global significance. Whitehead’s theory of 
education surpasses that of Tagore in academic brilliance. 

Whitehead was a versatile genius of the twentieth century. Although he was basically a 
mathematician, and a philosopher of science, his theorization on education exerted a powerful 
impact on American culture during recent years. His major contributions in the field of education 
may be briefly summarized, as follows: 

First, in the initial stage of knowledge-acquiring process, a learner has experience of 
intellectual romance. A learner has experience of intellectual thrill, when he discovers new 
meaning in phenomena, which he studies through the discovery of novel relationships between 
variables. For instance, light is not exactly like a particle, rather, it has wavelike structure. 
Electromagnetic waves, which carry television pictures also have wave-like characteristic. Louis 
de Broglie formulated his famous wave-mechanics on discovering wave-like property in all 
physical phenomena. A young learner experiences a sort of mental excitement, when he learns 
about the fundamental wave-like structure in all physical phenomena. He is able to mentally 
construct a new image of the universe, on the basis of his new knowledge. His imagination 
enables him to form a new picture of the universe. l 

It has been recently recognized by several psychologists that imagination plays a powerful 
role in knowledge-acquiring, and knowledge-creating processes. Imagination is the basis of 
creativity in the field of knowledge. 

Secondly, the stage of precision is one of the most fundamental aspects of knowledge. 
In the twentyfirst century, maximum importance is given to precision in all branches of empirical 
knowledge. Almost all branches of empirical knowledge can be stated in precise mathematical 
language. In fact, mathematics is the language, through which scientific concepts, and theories 
can be expressed. 

In the contemporary period of civilization, there has been acceleration in knowledge- 
explosion. Intellectuals in all branches of empirical knowledge have to use sophisticated 
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mathematics for expressing their statements clearly and precisely. Mathematics and techno- 
science of a very high order is necessary, for instance, in space technology. 

Learners in the contemporary stage of civilization are expected to have a very high degree 
of precision in their knowledge-acquiring process. It is an undenying fact, therefore, that 
precision constitutes an important aspect of modern education. That is why, modern logic and 
mathematics constitute the background of modern knowledge. 

Thirdly, generalization is the final stage of empirical knowledge. Theory is constructed 
in a branch of empirical study through a process of rigorous research. It gives a glimpse of 
- truth concerning an aspect of nature, where rigorous empirical research is carried on. 
Occasionally, empirical research gives knowledge of a law, which governs phenomena of nature. 
Newton's law of gravitation is a general truth. Particular facts can be explained with reference 
to that general law. 


The supreme aim of empirical knowledge consists in discovery of general laws. Scientific 
explanation of phenomena rests on general laws. Modern education lays stress on imparting 
knowledge to learners on various scientific theories, and general laws. 

Fourthly, the supreme aim of education is intellectual creativity. Young learners are 
intellectually trained in such a manner, in the contemporary period, that they can create new 
knowledge after pursuing rigorous research. : 

There is continuous proliferation in the field of empirical research. There is continuous 
emergence of new branches in the field of empirical science. As a result, scientific knowledge 
is multiplying at a very fast rate, at present. 

The creative minority in any society steers its cultural development. That is why, creative 
minority must be nurtured with utmost care in any society. . 

American culture is at the apex of modern civilization, because it has been nurturing its 
creative minority with great care. It may continue to be in its position as world leader in the 
field of empirical knowledge, if its creative minority persists with its intellectual adventure. 

Whitehead’s theory of creative education played a very powerful role in the building of 
American culture, in a general way, and its intellectual superiority, in particular. 

It is recognized by several contemporary psychologists, and educational theorists that 
_creation of new knowledge constitutes an important aspect of education. It is the function of 
an educational institution to provide suitable academic atmosphere for nurturing and stimulating 
creativity in young learners. . 

Both Rabindranath Tagore and Whitehead laid stress on creativity in the educative process. . 
There is, however, a minor difference in the educational theories of Tagore and Whitehead. 
While Tagore laid stress on promoting aesthetic sense in learners, Whitehead laid stress on 
scientific precision in young learners, so that they may have glimpse of general truths at the 
basis of phenomena of nature. In this sense, whitehead’s theory of education is more relevant 
than that of Tagore, in the context of rapidly advancing empirical knowledge. 
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CHAPTER - V 


RELEVANCE OF TAGORE’S AND WHITEHEAD’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. 
PRESENT CENTURY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tagore and Whitehead developed their theories of education independently. Though Tagore 
wrote his works in India, and Whitehead in the United States of America, parallel ideas can 
be found in their philosophical doctrines, and particularly, in their theories of education, and art. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that the theory of education must be based upon 
firm metaphysical foundation. Both maintained that the function of education is to elevate 
consciousness from its gross to its refined plane, as the ultimate reality itself has psychic 
foundation. Both held that creative upsurge steers the cosmic evolution as well as the 
development of civilization. Refinement takes place in civilization as well as in the quality 
of human beings due to the steering process of the principle of creativity. 

The authenticity of Tagore’s and Whitehead’s theories of creativity is proved by historical 
evidences. It cannot be denied that civilization has advanced materially, intellectually, ethically 
and aesthetically. Humankind has transcended the stage of barbarism, and entered the stage 
of political discipline, whatever form of government may be. Human beings can at least 
theoretically claim justice, and fairplay from their respective political systems, which they would 
not dream of demanding, while they lived in the state of jungle. — 

Explosion in the realm of knowledge bears testimony to the fact that there has been rapid 
development in the domain of empirical knowledge. Human beings are more well-informed 
due to the spread of education, and they are more critical in their outlook due to their enhanced 
analytical abilities. 

Finally, there has been explosion in the domain of artistic creations of various forms. 
Aesthetic sensibility of people, by and large, has increased in course of cultural progress of 
humankind. There are more consumers of art in the twenty-first century, in comparison to the 
connoisseurs of art in the earlier centuries. 

Tagore, under the influence of Upanishadic thought, maintained that education must not 
be merely formal; rather, it should refine emotions, and stimulate creative imagination of young 
students. Whitehead, under the influence of Plato, maintained that education cannot be equated 
with communication of information to students, but rather, its function is to stimulate creative 
imagination in students so that they have experience of intellectual romance. Both Tagore and 
Whitehead laid stress on stimulation of imagination in young people so that they may create 
and appreciate original ideas. l 

Both Tagore and Whitehead recognized the supreme importance of moral principles in 
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any educational programme. Tagore, under the influence of Upanishads, believed that moral 
principles function like beacon light in regulating the behaviour of human beings. Whitehead 
too, under the influence of Plato, recognized the supreme importance of moral principles in 
making people responsible members of a civilized society. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead maintained that ethical norms play a vital role in resolving 
social conflicts, and fostering social harmony. In their view, it is of utmost importance that 
ethical norms should be carefully observed by people in order to eliminate the possibilities 
of strifes, aggression and violence. Educational programmes must be, therefore, regulated by 
certain basic ethical principles. 

It is obvious, then, that Tagore and Whitehead laid stress on the concept of creative 
education, which is expected to nurture and stimulate orginal ideas in students, so that they 
can actualize their creative potentialities. The concept of creativity gained prominence ever 
since Tagore, and Whitehead theorized about it, though they worked independently. It has been 
accepted as a versatile concept by almost all theorists in the domain of education ever since 
Tagore and Whitehead mooted this idea. 

Educational theorists in India and the West pinned their faith on the concept of creativity 
as an indispensable concept in any educational programme. It may not be possible to trace 
the direct influence of Tagore on his contemporary educational theorists in India. Nonetheless, 
almost all educational theorists, who were contemporary to Tagore, accept the prime importance 
of creativity in an educational programme. Likewise, it may be early to establish the direct 
influence of Whitehead’s theory on his contemporary educational theorists in the West. But 
it cannot be denied that most educational theorists who were contemporaries of Whitehead, 
and those who come after him, recognized the fundamental importance of the concept of 
creativity in an educational set-up. 


(A) AFFINITIES BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF TAGORE & SRI 
AUROBINDO 


Sri Aurobindo’s Theory of Education 


Aurobindo Ghosh was a brilliant scholar, and he was selected for Indian Civil Service, but 
he refused to take the horse-riding test because he thought it improper to serve the British 
Government in India, in view of the struggle of the people of India to attain independence 
from the British rule. 

Aurobindo Ghosh returned from England to India, and plunged into freedom movement 
against the British rule in India. However, soon afterwards, after a series of events, he had 
profound spiritual experience, and adopted the life-style of a yogi. He confined himself to Aus 
ashrama (hermitage) at Pondichery, and he was known as Sri Aurobindo. 

Sri Aurobindo was a contemporary of Rabindranath Tagore, and he knew the latter 
personally. However, it cannot be said that Sri Aurobindo borrowed his philosophical, and 
educational ideas from Tagore. Both Sri Aurobindo and Tagore were profoundly influenced 
by the Upanishads; and hence, their philosophical ideas have striking similarities. Both of them 
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had firm faith on Indian cultural values; and hence, a great deal of affinity can be found in 
their theory of education. 

There is, however, slight difference between the philosophical standpoint of Sn Aurobindo 
from that of Rabindranath Tagore. While Tagore laid stress on devotion for comprehending 
the nature of the ultimate reality, Sri Aurobindo laid stress on yogic contemplation. According 
to Sri Aurobindo, any ordinary person can practise yoga, and realize the nature of the ultimate 
reality, which is at the foundation of his own personality. The vedic hymns and rituals are 
all symbolic in their nature, which lead to the realization of the nature of the ultimate reality. 

In the Indian religious tradition, sacrifice (yajna) is performed as a religious rite. The 
sacrificial fire symbolizes the brilliant affluence of the self (atman). The fire outside in the 
sacrificial place is a symbol for the self within a person, which eternally glows with wisdom. 
Sri Aurobindo writes : 

“Our sacrifice is a journey, a pilgrimage a battle—a travel towards the gods, and make our 

journey with Agni, the inner Flame, as our path-finder and leader. Our human things are raised 

upto the mystic fire into the immortal being, into the great heaven, and the things divine come 

down to us.”! 


Sri Aurobindo accepted the Vedic philosophy that ultimate reality is fundamentally 
conscious, and it is identical throughout and it is called Nirguna Brahman.? However, in his 
view, the impersonal Brahman, expresses itself in the form of the manifold universe. It permeates 
the entire universe. That is why, spirituality or pure consciousness is at the core of every person. 
The aim of yoga is to discover pure consciousness at the foundation of personality. The 
discovery of pure consciousness at the foundation of personality is identical with the discovery 
of Brahman. This discovery enables a person to have experience of sat (existence), cit 
(consciousness) and ananda (bliss). 

According to Sri Aurobindo, nature symbolizes Brahman (pure consciousness) in its 
potential form. The dynamic nature of Brahman is expressed through the evolutionary process 
of nature. Human beings have evolved out of nature, and they have the potentiality of attaining 
the status of divinity. Sri Aurobindo wrote : 


“A divine perfection of the human is our aim.”? 


In Sri Aurobindo’s view, human beings are superior to other living beings since the former 
have the potentiality for distinguishing between truth and falsehood. They have “truth 
consciousness”. They have the potentiality for having vidya (real knowledge) through yogic 
practice. They have the potentiality for attaining the status of supermen through the practice 
of integral yoga. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, yoga raises an individual from the lower to the higher planes 
of consciousness. An individual attains the stage of supermanhood through the utilization of 
divine power, which works through his personality. He attains the stage of self-fulfilment, when 
he ascends to the stage of supermanhood. He is able to express himself creatively, when he 
reaches the stage of supermanhood. 
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Sri Aurobindo believed that a large number of persons can become superman through 
practice of integral yoga. In his view, an entire social system can attain the stage of perfection, 
when a large number of superman emerge in this society at the same time. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote : 

“The perfect society will be that, which most entirely favours the perfection of the individual; , 

the perfection of the individual will be incomplete, if it does not help him towards the perfect 

state of social aggregate, to which he belongs, and eventually to that of the highest possible 

human aggregate, the whole of human unity.”4 


In Sri Aurobindo’s scheme of the social system, a normal person is one who has a tendency 
to rise beyond plane of empirical consciousness, and makes free adventures in the higher planes 
of consciousness. The creative potentiality of an individual is unleashed, when he ascends to 
the higher planes of consciousness. A creative person experiences happiness through 
actualization of his creative potentialities. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, harmony can be produced in society, and the whole world, 
if individuals become aware of their higher states of consciousness. Individuals can come close 
to one another by transcending the lower stages of consciousness, which separates them. Egoism 
in individuals produces conflicts, and factions in a social system. Individuals with strong egoism, 
usually fail to appreciate the points of view of others. they usually express their hostility toward 
others, due to their failure to appreciate the points of view of others. 

Sri Aurobindo suggests, therefore, that enlightened individuals should rise above their 
narrow egoism, and merge their higher states of consciousness with those of others in society. 
Individuals can get united with their fellow-beings all over the world, if they rise above narrow 
egoism, and practise altruism, and sympathize with others in their sufferings and difficulties. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, a sound theory of education should have a spiritual basis. 
A spiritually based educational system alone is capable of raising the consciousness of 
individuals from their lower to their higher planes. It alone is capable of giving moral vision to 
individuals. as 

The function of education, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, is to train the senses of an individual. 
An individual with trained senses is able to regulate them by his will, and enable him to perceive 
objects in the external world clearly. Regulation of the senses is a form of yoga. Yoga, is, 
therefore, an indispensable prerequisite for education. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, the development of imagination in an individual is also an 
important pre-requisite for education. In his view, imagination is necessary for (i) forming 
mental images, (ii) producing new ideas, and (iii) perceiving beauty and greatness at the core 
of the human personality, and the universe. It is the source of creativity in an individual. 

Sri Aurobindo started an educational centre at Pondichery, known as International Centre 
of Education. A new experiment in education was initiated at this centre. Students were allowed 
full freedom to acquire knowledge through skilful ene It was not their aim to receive 
academic degrees. 
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A new township was started at Auroville at Pondichery, where students are expected to 
lead a community life together with young people from all over the world. The following are 
the main objectives of Auroville : 

i. Auroville belong to the entire humankind. The people who live here are expected to develop 
divine consciousness. 
ii. Auroville is the unique centre where individuals will receive unending education. 
iii. Auroville will link the past, the present, and the future stages of civilization. 
iv. Auroville will promote material welfare as well as spiritual development of all members 
of this spiritual township. | i 
v. The supreme aim of education at Auroville will be spiritual perfection of all persons. 


Critical Appraisal of Sri Aurobindo’s Theory of Education 


Sri Aurobindo believed that all persons in the world can be humanized, moralized, and 
spiritualized, when a race of superman come into existence, in future, due to spiritual evolution. 
His picture of the future state of mankind seems to be the expression of his pious wish. 

The present indications of modern civilizations reveal that human capacity for welfare 
on the giobal scale is still uncertain due to the development of national aggressiveness all over 
the world. The possibility of lasting international harmony seems: to be remote, at present, due 
to mutual suspicion between nations. On the level of individuals, crime rate has increased in 
several developed societies. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that people have become more spiritually predisposed due 
to the rapid developments in the fields of science and technology. On the contrary, it has been 
found that most people in technologically advanced societies have developed agnostic attitude. 
Most people in these societies are indifferent towards the problem of God. In their opinion, 
the problem of God can be set aside because it cannot be subjected to scientific inquiry. It 
is of urgent necessity to tackle those practical problems with which human beings, at present, 
are faced. 

Perhaps, it is rather premature to expect that people are prepared to accept integral yoga, 
suggested by Sri Aurobindo, as a way of life. Human beings are very likely to experiment 
with various types of social and cultural programmes on firm foundation of scientific objectivity, 
before straight away giving a trial to the programme of integral yoga, recommended by Sri 
Aurobindo. 

In the twenty-first century, scientific objectivity has occupied a prestigious status. Any 
concept, or policy or programme, which tries to by-pass the criterion of scientific objectivity, 
does not usually appeal to the minds of people, who pin their faith on modern civilization. 
That is the reason why, Sri Aurobindo’s conception of integral yoga, and his theory of Sauce 
could not capture the imagination of modern young people. 

Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education, which was started at Auroville at 
Pondichery, in 1968, is still in its stage of infancy. This centre of education could not attract 
many pupils. It is still considered to be an utopian scheme. 
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There are, however, certain ideas in Sri Aurobindo’s theory of education, which have 
relevance. First, human consciousness has innate potentiality for ascent from its lower to higher 
planes. Secondly, quality of human personality imporves, when an individual habitually remains 
on the higher plane of consciousness. Thirdly, creative potentiality in an individual is unleashed 
when he remains on the higher plane of consciousness. Fourthly, imagination has an important 
place in human personality for his creative expressions. Fifthly, social cohesion can take place, 
if most people discard their egoistic outlook, and cultivate altruism. Sixthly, lasting world peace 
can take place through the recognition of the basic spiritual essence at the core of all persons 
all over the world. 

What is lacking in Sri Aurobindo’s theory of education is realism, pragmatism and scientific 
objectivity. All persons cannot become saints perhaps at any stage of human development. Good 
and evil, truth and falsehood, beauty and ugliness are very likely to remain in society so long 
as human beings continue to have their frailties and limitations. Ordinary human beings have 
to solve their problems, including the educational ones, through the application of scientific 
method, and rules of logical consistency. 


(B) AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF TAGORE AND GANDHI 


Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the nation has given us a sound theory of education. Many 
of his educational ideas have affinity with those of Rabindranath Tagore. Like Tagore, Gandhiji 
believed in all round development of personality of individuals. He wrote : 

“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man, body, mind 

and spirit. Literacy is not the end of education nor even the beginning. It is one of the means 

whereby man and woman can be educated. Literacy in itself is no education.”> 

Like Tagore, Gandhiji had firm faith in God and he considered individuals to be spiritual 
beings. He believed in truth, love and ahimsa (non-violence). To him, education must lead 
to building of character, self-restraint and economic self-sufficiency. Like Tagore, he wanted 
brotherhood of humankind. He had the vision of a classless society, a ‘Sarvodaya Samaj’, where 
every individual is able to get equality of opportunity for the total development of their 
personalities. He raised his voice against untouchability, and recommended freedom, justice 
and fraternity for all. 

Like Tagore, Gandhiji laid emphasis on mother-tongue as the medium of instruction. He 
encouraged self-activity and self-experience in education. According to him, education has the 
function of inculcating traits of self-sacrifice, social service, ahimsa and brahmacharya. In his 
Wardha Scheme, he introduced crafts for economic self-sufficiency, dignity of labour and 
equalization of classes. Gandhiji wrote : 

“I would therefore begin the child’s education by teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling 

it to produce from the moment it begins its ‘training. I hold that the highest development of 

the mind and the soul is possible under such a system of education. Only every handicraft 

has to be taught not merely mechanically as is done to-day, but scientifically, i.e. the child 

should know the way and the wherefore of every process.’””® 
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Both Gandhi’s and Tagore’s educational philosophy was deeply rooted in Indian idealism. 
Both of them recommended education of individuals with close contact with nature. Both of 
them gave emphasis on development of internationalism. Both of them were in favour of using 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction. Both of them recommended community living 
and social welfare. 

Thus Gandhiji’s Wardha system and Tagore’s Santiniketan resemble quite a lot. H.W. Fisher 
described her visit to Santiniketan. She wrote: 


“At the end of this weekend when my husband came home, I said, ‘now that you have seen 
two great giants, Gandhi and Tagore, together what do you think about them? He thought 
for some moments and then said, ‘Tagore is like Everest, clear, high, almost unapproachable, 
reaching up for sheer truth, whom nothing but the highest would satisfy. Gandhi on the other 
hand was like the sparkling spring of the mountain, rushing out every harsh stone, bleeding 
at times, rushing out to get down, down, down to where the people live and where he could 
refresh them.” 


(C) AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF TAGORE AND 
VINOBA BHAVE 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the great bhoodan leader and Tagore had similar educational ideas. 
Like Tagore, Vinoba Bhave tried to create a new social order based on the principle of equality 
and dignity, he suggested that education is useful, if it can inspire the students to cultivate 
the values of dignity of labour. He, thus made a sincere attempt to provide a system of education, 
which is useful and purposeful for the society as a whole. He realized the need of harmonious 
working of head, heart and hand.® 

In conformity with Tagore’s views of the need of natural environment, Vinoba wanted 
that the students should be educated in natural surroundings for healthy, happy and harmonious 
development of their personalities, so that they become assets to the country. Like Tagore, he 
cherished a keen desire that schools be a place of joy, and not like a prison, where students are 
frightened. Education is something not to be forced upon the students, rather, it is a spontaneous, 
natural process. Vinoba wrote: l 

“Learning for the pupil must be an unconscious natural process. All this education should 

be acquired in the same natural way as he learns his mother tongue in babyhood.”? 


Like Tagore, Vinoba recommended that education must be for all round development of 
healthy habits so that students are able to learn the art of successful living. Moreover, he wanted 
that education must be based on the principle of social good and welfare for all.!° 


Comparing education as a process of sowing seeds for the future of children, Vinoba said: 

“We sow one seed to obtain many seeds and in the same way the boys who are educated 

on these principles will go on to multiply their knowledge a hundred folds.”!! 

Educational system is able to flourish and prosper if seed is sown adequately and with 
proper care. 

Vinoba maintained that the first requisite for progress of a nation is to develop the character 
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of students properly for harmonious and total development of their personalities, the foundation 
for which is to be laid in the schools. Therefore, the aim of education, which he wanted to 
propagate, popularize and promote was morality. He wanted religious and moral education for 
the good of humanity. Like Tagore, he believed that the only religion for mankind is the 
‘Religion of Man’. 


Vinoba maintained that individuals can experience immense joy through knowledge and 
work. He wrote: 

“The watch word of education is ‘Sat-Chit-Anand’. Sat is work, without which life cannot 

go on, Chit is knowledge without which life lacks freedom and without Anand which is bliss, 

life loses its flavour.” !4 

Vinoba, like Tagore, laid stress on intimate relationship between teacher and taught. Only 
through united experience of teacher and taught, proper knowledge can be gained. He said: 

“The.Guru is a God for disciple, and the disciple is a God for Guru. The knowledge which 

the disciples get from their Guru will be full and complete, the service which they render 

to their Guru will also be full and complete.”!3 

Manav Dharma or Humanism was the basis of Vinoba’s philosophy. He believed that man 
has the greatest potentiality, and he wanted that education must uplift the human aspect rather 
than mechanistic aspect. Moreover, education must be based on social good and welfare for 
all.”14 

No doubt, Vinoba Bhave was a symbol of resurgent nationalism, but at the same time, he 
believed in international brotherhood. His slogan was ‘Jai Jagat’. Thus he was able to keep his 
nationalism within the proper framework of internationalism. Humanism of Vinoba, has affinity 
with the humanistic ideas of Tagore, Tilak and Aurobindo. 


(D) AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF TAGORE AND ZAKIR 
HUSSAIN 


There is great similarity between Tagore’s Visva-Bharati and Zakir Hussain’s Jamia Millia. 
Zakir Hussain said: 

“If the mason does not place the first brick at a true level runs at old adage, the wall will 

not stand straight even if raised high as the heavens. True university education must have 

a social foundation of primary and secondary education, or it will continue to be harassed 

by feeling of uncertainty, doubt and ineffectiveness.” !5 


He further wrote about the functions of universities: 


“Their concern with the individual and spiritual, even if be out of fashion, but university cannot 
do too much to refuse to deviate from its responsibility in setting free, unique and specific 
individuality of the educand and spiritual potentialities. The aim of higher education is the 
development of mind which is not a mass phenomena. Mind exists only as individual 
mind.....So function of university in true sense of the word, is helping the individual mind 
to experience these absolute moral and spiritual values, in his work and in his life.”!6 


Both Tagore and Zakir Hussain recognized the worth of individuals. 
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(Œ) TAGORE’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS IN CONFORMITY WITH OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY THINKERS 


Tagore’s conception of human unity through close and joyous contact with nature resembles 
Froebel. 

His idea of education for developing mutual cooperation, sympathy and welfare for all 
resembles with Martin Buber and Gunnar Myrdal. Martin Buber like Tagore gave emphasis on 
respectable position of teacher. 

Tagore’s and Whitehead’s religious education synchronized with the religious views of 
R. S. Peters. i 

Tagore’s view of education for socialization of children resembles with Edward Q. Qslen 
and S. Winfred. 

Psychologists like J. E. Brewer and K. Loveff like Tagore gave emphasis on intimate 
relationship between teacher and taught and their sense of belongingness to the educational 
institution. 

John Dewey like Tagore gave emphasis on inculcation of values for well-being of society. 

Piaget like Tagore believed in development of congitive aspect of personality as the 
function of educational institution. 

Tagore’s educational ideas have great relevance in modern time not merely with reference 
to Indian culture, but rather, to civilization as a whole. 


5.2 AFFINITIES BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF WHITEHEAD AND 
GOTSHALK 


D.W. GOTSHALK’S THEORY OF EDUCATION 


D.W. Gotshalk was profoundly influenced by A.N. Whitehead’s theory of education. However, 
there is some basic difference in the philosophical standpoints of the two. While Whitehead 
laid stress on the principle of process, Gotshalk laid stress on the principle of structure in 
nature. A brief outline of Gotshalk’s theory of education in the context of his philosophical 
standpoint is given below: 


I. Gotshalk’s Theory of Reality 


According to Gotshalk, nature has a structure, which does not change as rapidly as Whitehead 
conceived.'’ The patterned entities of nature retains their structures for a considerable duration 
of time. It is proved by modem science that an atomic structure retains its identity for a 
considerable duration of time. 

Moreover, Gotshalk’s theory of reality is not abstract like that of Whitehead. He is primarily 
concerned with actual human problems, and he explores the methods by which these problems 
can be solved. He is basically a humanist, and a pragmatist. Gotshalk wrote: 


“Truth is not pie-in-the sky, a floating abstraction. It is concrete, “working”, functional, and 
any symbolic array meeting the demands of awareness in a situation is true.”!® 
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Gotshalk avoided abstraction in his philosophizing. In his view, philosophical inquiry is 
concerning concrete entities. He wrote: 


“Knowledge is always knowledge of: Knowledge of persons, places, things, even knowledge 
of knowledge.”!9 


If. Gotshalk’s Emphasis on Imagination in Creative Process 


According to Gotshalk, knowledge is useful for human beings. It is creative. It helps in 
producing new ideas. It enables a person to interpret the world in a new way. 

Gotshalk laid stress on imagination in interpreting the world in a new way. In his view, 
imagination in a person leaps forward in solving problems, which he faces. It always plays 
a very important function in an individual’s creative activities. 

Gotshalk maintained that the aim of education is to promote both the imaginative 
adventure, and intellectual understanding in a person. In his view, quality of persons can be 
improved through education. The quality of society can also be improved through spread of 
education. He wrote: 


“In his education, every effort would be made to include as many as quality. The gifted and 
temperamentally suited are not innumerable, and may exist in any stratum of society. Educational 
opportunity would, therefore, be conscientiously extended throughout the total society.”2° 
In Gotshalk’s view, the creative potentiality in an individual blossoms with the development 
of his imagination. It is one of the main functions of education to nurture creative imagination in 
young people. 
III. Gotshalk’s Theory of Human Purposiveness 


According to Gotshalk, human personality is basically purposive. All its creative activities, and 
ideas are teleological (purposive). Gotshalk wrote: 


“As a telic creature, the human being is a standerd-producing agent, and his standards can 

prove themselves. A good standard is merely one that actually does the job of a standard, 

and a specific standard is good, not because it has high cosmic origin, but because it realizes 

in evaluation the requirements of the principle of a standard-the purpose-inherent in itself”?! 

Human beings, in Gotshalk’s view, create culture, and become conscious of cultural norms 
due to their creative purpose. They create a congenial social atmosphere, where every 
teleological person can live creatively. 


IV. Gotshalk’s Theory of Ethical Basis of Education 
According to Gotshalk, a sound theory of education must be based upon ethical principles. 
Education cannot be merely formal, and value-neutral. It must be based on certain basic values, 
and aimed at the realization of values, which are deemed as perfect. 

Education, in Gotshalk’s opinion, must be based on the concept of ‘good life’. The life of 
every educated and cultured person should be good, and the society in which he lives must be 
equally good. The concept of good life is an ideal. Gotshalk wrote: 


“To have a good life, to live effectively in a deeply congenial manner, usually requires exertion, 
good judgement, sustained purpose, considerateness, good temper, and similar traits.” 
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According to Gotshalk, good life of individuals and good society are closely interrelated. 
A good social environment tends to remove hostile, immoral, and irrational activities in 
individuals. Gotshalk wrote: 

“The good life, the congenial and effective life, and the good society as here conceived, sharing 


an equal concern for inner individual strength and outer public mastery, would be two halves 
of the same goal.”29 P 


Good life, in Gotshalk’s view, brings about inner excellence in the personality of an 
individual. It produces perfection and self-mastery in an individual. It makes him act rationally 
for his self-actualization, and the welfare of his fellow-beings. It promotes happiness. 

Moral vision is of supreme necessity for an educated person, who wishes to play the role 
of a leader in society. An effective leader functions as a model of his society. If he lacks moral 
insight into human problems, he cannot be a good model of his society. Gotshalk wrote: 

“Good ideas are a necessity of leadership. They ‘should be workable. This means that they 


should be ideas of values that in some sense are now within the range of human achievement. 
They are usable ideas, and the opposite of utopian.”24 


An ideal leader, in Gotshalk’s view, should always aim at the welfare of his society. He 
should always rise above narrow egoism, petty personal interest. He must have the moral vision 
that his own welfare lies in the welfare of his entire ‘society. 

Gotshalk sums up by saying that an educated leader should have (i) intellectual capacity, 
(ii) moral vision, and (iii) executive talent. He must be imaginative and clear in his thinking, and 
effective in his behaviour. Gotshalk wrote: 

“Leaders in the field of knowledge, and education must keep the structure of knowledge 
together so that whatever mutually enhancing powers its areas have may be given suitable 
scope.”*> 

In the contemporary period, an effective leader must be educated, and a specialist in his 
field. His leadership must appeal to intellectuals of his society. 


V. Gotshalk’s Theory of Aesthetic Education 


Gotshalk, under the influence of both Plato and Whitehead, laid stress on aesthetic education 
for producing perfection in the personality of an individual. In his view, aesthetic education 
increases aesthetic taste in individuals. Gotshalk wrote: 


“To increase aesthetic-depth sensitivity in the person being educated increases awareness of 
the value of the layers of an aesthetic field.”2° 


He further elucidated this point as follows: 


“What surely is wanted everywhere in aesthetic education is growth of the sensitivity of the 

learner. The aim is not to celebrate masterpieces, to promulgate art doctrine, to teach art history, 

but to awaken and enlarge the aesthetic response of individuals.”27 

Gotshalk believed that aesthetic education of individuals leads to the refinement of the 
culture of a social system. In his view, the weaknesses and drawbacks in the personalities of 
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individuals can be removed through aesthetic education. All young people should be imparted 
aesthetic education whether they are students of humanities or science. Gotshalk wrote: 

“Aesthetic education can be combined very effectively with most other forms of education, 

and not merely with education in the humanities, but also in the sciences, indeed in most 

fields where reflection on an area of attention is central to education.”2® 

To summarize, then, Gotshalk maintains that all persons are purposive in their nature. 
Human beings are able to bring into existence refined culture due to their purposive behaviour. 
They are bound to become conscious of the rapidly advancing modern civilization due to their 
developed intellectual capacities, moral vision, and aesthetic taste. Consequently, they have 
greater sense of social responsibility in the twentieth century. 


The twentyfirst century is characterized by change and novelty in all spheres of life. Young 
persons have to constantly keep pace with rapid changes, which are taking place in all walks of 
life. Gotshalk wrote: 


“The twentieth century, I think, all will agree, has been the scene of ceaseless man-made 

change...Production of novelty, endless outpouring of new additions to the human orsenal, 

has been the ruling direction of its efforts.”2? 

Gotshalk’s approach to the problems of knowledge, culture and education is practical. 
He was not utopian in his outlook. He was not a spiritualist in the strict sense of the term. 
He vaguely gave hint that there is the ultimate reality, and that “religion springs from this 
transforming outlook, and transcends ordinary time, change, and circumstance. Its vision is 
to see the form of good at a glance in its final embodied perfection from one’s tiny window 
on eternity.”?° 

Gotshalk was a humanist. He aimed at the welfare of the entire humankind through spread 
_of education, and cultivation of aesthetic taste. He recognized the importance of the scientific 
method for having objective knowledge of the empirical reality. Nevertheless, he believed that 
awareness of basic values is of prime importance for the cultural progress of entire humankind. 

In summary, Gotshalk tried to give a synoptic view of culture by synthesizing the concepts 
of empirical science and the value theory. In this sense, he elaborated the ideas, which were 
developed by Whitehead. In particular, he was deeply influenced by Whitehead’s conception of 
creativity, and its application to his theory of education. 


5.3 CREATIVE POTENTIAL AND CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL 
THEORIZATIONS 
` Tagore in India, and Whitehead in the United States of America attached maximum importance 
to the concept of creativity, and they maintained that creative potentials in all persons can 
be nurtured, and unleased through education. Educational theorists all over the world have 
recognized during recent years that creative potentials in all persons can be nurtured, and 
enhanced through education. Although the idea was originally highlighted by Tagore and 
Whitehead, it is at present considered universally accepted human phenomenon. 
According to Mackinnon, creative potentials in individuals can be nurtured through 
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education. Creative persons can attain perfection through education. They become verbally 
skillful, and strive to solve more and more difficult problems through the cultivation of their 
creative potentialities. They are seekers of deeper meanings in things, and independent in 
judgement. They are highly energetic to achieve goals. They are keenly perceptive of new 
meanings in problems, and intuitive in discovery of workable truth.! 

Recent empirical researches in the fields of psychology, sociology and educational science 
have shown that creative talents in persons can be stimulated through the process of education. 
Hughes maintains that all children possess creativity. In his views, it is an aspect of their 
inheritence as human beings.?? | 

Taylor maintains that creativity is a many-splendoured, complex thing, which can be 
nurtured by means of education.*> In his view, a person experiences supreme fulfilment 
by giving expression to his creative talent. 

According to Toynbee, talented persons who are selected for receiving education in an 
academically advanced types of educational institutions must be nurtured with utmost care. 
He wrote: i 

“To give a fair chance to potentially creative persons is a matter of life and death for any 

society.” 

Toynbee maintains that a small minority of persons with outstanding creative potentialities 
constitute the most valuable asset of a society. In his view, it should be the main aim ofan 
educational system to discover the talented persons in social system, and educate them properly. 

Taylor has made empirical study on thousands of young children and adolescent persons, 
and he has found that most of them have creative potentialities in them, and further that their 
creative potentialities can be nurtured and enhanced through adequate educative methods. He 
designates the technique of fostering and promoting creative potentialities in persons as ‘creative 
education’. 

According to Taylor, creative education aims at the promotion of productive thinking, 
innovativeness, resourcefulness, curiosity in action, discovery abilities, and so on. The following 
are the methods by which creative education can be put into practice, and creative potentials 
in persons can be evoked: j 


i. Developing creative thinking in persons 
ii. Developing creative personality 
iii. Overcoming emotional hinderances to the creative expressions in persons 
iv. Developing awareness in persons of what is not yet known, and how creative ventures 
can be launched therein. 

Taylor maintained that the education of the talented can lead to the development of a 
nation’s human resources. In his view, rapid progress in a social system can take place through 
the application of the methods of-creative education.*> 

Torrence has also found that certain deliberate methods for evoking talent in children can 
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facilitate both creative functioning and creative development." In his view, the aim of education 
consists in developing some of the characteristics in personality, such as intellectual courage, 
honesty, curiosity, independence in thinking, intuitiveness, absorption in tasks, and 
unwillingness to accept ideas without evidence. 

Gowen maintained that a potentially talented person can be transformed into a creative 
person through creative education. He wrote: 

“We can enhance the creativity of those who are highly able cognitively, and highly sound 

emotionally.”37 

Barron maintains that creative persons are original in the expression of their ideas. In his 
view, an individual who has disposition towards originality demonstrates general effectiveness.*° 

Parnes’ maintains that human resources of a social system get wasted, if their creative 
potentialities are not adequately utilized. In his view, a person who fails to use creative 
potentiality may become mentally ill. He must have the suitable atmosphere to express his 
surplus creative potentials. He wrote: 

“The effectiveness of creative productivity depends on the development of embryonic ideas 

into usable ideas. Without knowledge, imagination cannot be productive, without imaginative 

manipulation, abundant knowledge cannot help us to live in a world of change. And without 

the ability to synthesize, we cannot develop our ideas, and we can achieve no effective 

creativity.”?? 

Rugg laid stress on creative imagination in learning behaviour of individuals. In his view, 
creative persons are able to innovate new ideas by making use of their creative potentialities. 
Imagination plays a greater role in the innovation of new ideas than reasoning.4® 

Parnes maintained that imagination in creative persons helps them discovering their hidden 
talents. In his view, creative persons are able to recombined their stored experiences in new 
ways by making use of their imagination. Creative educational programme plays a very 
important part in stimulating innovativeness in individuals. Parnes wrote: 

“If we can develop a kind of creative education, which can provide its own self-stimulation, 

then a person’s entire life could be built around intense desire to learn. Life would then be 

one continuous creative experience, a flowing, and a merging of what Maslow calls self- 

actualization.”4! 

Sri Aurobindo maintained that creative potentiality lies concealed in every person. In his 
view, creative potentiality in all persons can be unleased through integral yoga in a congenial 
educative atmosphere. He wrote: 

“Nothing can be taught to the mind which is not already concealed as potential knowledge 

in the unfolding soul of the creature.”42 


According to Sri Aurobindo, the soul of an individual is a rich treasure-house of novel and 
original ideas. The task of education is not to build something a new, but rather, to develop the 
innate potentialities in an individual. An ordinary person can be transformed into a superman 
when his innate creative potentialities are developed and expressed. 
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VI. Critical Appraisal of Tagore’s and Whitehead’s Influences on Contemporary 
Educational Theorists 


Tagore was a versatile genius. His influence on his contemporary intellectuals of India was 
quite profound. Whitehead also was a versatile genius, whose influence on his contemporaries 
was very deep and far reaching. 

Great affinities can be found in the philosophical and educational ideas of Tagore and 
Whitehead. Both Tagore and Whitehead recognized the dignity, freedom and creative 
potentiality of all human beings. Both of them recognized the basic goodness in all persons, 
which can be nurtured and sustained through education. 

Tagore and Whitehead were justified when they maintained that education has far-reaching 
cultural significance. They rightly maintained that the quality of human beings can be improved 
through education. In consequence, they aptly believed that cultural progress can take place 
in a social system, if most individuals develop intellectual sharpness, moral vision and aesthetic 
sensitivity through education. 

Tagore and Whitehead rightly believed that lasting peace can be ushered into existence 
in the conflict-tom human groups, and nations, if the number of educated and sober people 
in the world increases. In their opinion, conflicts between individuals and human groups can 
be reduced, if they behave rationally towards one another. Crude passions, and irrationality 
usually generate conflicts between individuals, and human groups. 

Refinement of sentiments and cultivation of rational thinking are, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for fostering sanity in society. 

Knowledge is one of the greatest achievements of mankind. Empirical authenticity of this 
knowledge has been considerably increased through the application of scientific method to 
problems of nature, civilization, and human existence. Tagore and Whitehead were, therefore, 
justified in recognizing the importance of scientific bias in education. 

Yet another achievement of mankind in course of years of cultural development had been 
refinement of emotions and sentiments in human beings. Qualitative development takes place 
in human personality through the refinement of its aesthetic taste. Both Tagore and Whitehead 
were justified in laying stress on the development of aesthetic sensibility in young learners. 

There is, however, some difference between the educational philosophies of Tagore and 
Whitehead. Tagore was primarily a poet. That is why he laid stress on the aesthetic aspect 
in educational practice. Whitehead, on the other hand, was primarily a mathematician and a 
scientist. Hence, he laid stress on the scientific aspect in educational practice. 

It may be pointed out at the end that some criticisms can be levelled against the educational 
philosophies of Tagore and Whitehead. Tagore and Whitehead erred in assuming that human 
personality is fundamentally moral. Empirical facts bear testimony to the fact that human 
proneness to irrationality, immorality, aggressiveness and violence are quite conspicuous. 
Sigmund Freud proved it by his psycho-analytic method that unconscious level of human mind 
is packed with irrational, and immoral libidinal impulses. William McDougall maintained that 
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human behaviour is-guided by irrational instincts and passions, rather than by reason, and 
scientific thinking. 
It may be remarked, therefore, that the educational philosophies of Tagore and Whitehead 
_-Suffer from utopian bias. Both of them have idealized human nature, which is not empirically 
established by actual facts. 
Consequently, all the criticisms which are levelled against idealistic interpretation of 
educational philosophies, can be levelled against those of Tagore and Whitehead. Tagore and 


Whitehead predisposed to note only the moral and aesthetic aspects in human personality, due 
to their idealistic bias. 


5.5 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Tagore represented a powerful intellectual force in India till the mid-twentieth century. His 
influence on Indian intellectuals, including educational theorists, was profound and far-reaching 
till the mid-twentieth century, and a decade or two following that period. 

Whitehead dominated the intellectual scene of the United States of America till the mid- 
twentieth century. In particular, his theory of creativity was accepted as a basic concept in 
educational practice in most of the universities and schools in America. Just at present, the 
concept of creative education has been accepted as a fundamental notion by almost all leading 
educational philosophers of the world. 

According to Tagore and Whitehead, the right kind of education is one that enables the 
learners to express themselves creatively, empowers them to think critically, behave rationally 
and deal freely and efficiently with the environment. 

Both of them loved, honoured, respected and adored humanity. They gave proper respect, 
love, freedom, sympathy, motivation and inspiration to the purest form of humanity—the child. 

Like Tagore and Whitehead, Alexander and Knight (1993)*? wrote that every day something 
new could be learned; thus something new could be taught. 

In conformity with Tagore’s and Whitehead’s views of Freire (1971) described true 
education as a force, which transforms all. di Sessa (1998)* believed that an educated future 
citizen in the 21st century will be more valuable as an employee because he or she will be 
able to produce more builders of theory, synthesizers and inventors of strategy than an employee 
who manages facts. 

Another educational philosopher who came nearer to the philosophy of Tagore and 
Whitehead was Krishnamurthi (1992)*° who said that education is not just about the acquisition 
of facts, but also about realization of the significance of life as a whole. Fullness of experience, 
being the central theme of Tagore’s and Whitehead’s philosophy, mere acquisition of knowledge 
and bits of information never appealed to them. 

Emphasizing the importance of freedom of the child both Tagore and Whitehead were 
very sympathetic towards them and thought for their wellbeing. Evans and Prillelteasky (2007)*” 
defined “wellness—A positive state of affairs brought about by the combined and balanced 
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satisfaction of personal, interpersonal, organizational, community. and social needs.” UNICEF 
(1999)*8 and others have described the supportive academic environment as a place (educational 
institution) for personal well-being and for well being of others—a place that initiates and sustains 
interactive environment for pupil’s self-realization, self-expression, self-actualization in the 
context of holistic human development. Freire (1978)*? asserted that learning should be 
emancipatory in nature that allows students to find their own voices. 

Mere acquisition of information never appealed to Tagore and Whitehead. Education to 
be effective must be of the whole human being of his emotions as well as his intellect so 
that ceaseless refinement of his personality takes place. Both of them gave emphasis on aesthetic 
adventure of life. The over-all significance of rational intelligence is quite self-evident, but 
“Emotional Intelligence” 1s much wider and ‘Spiritual Intelligence’ is still wider, According 
to Goleman (1995),°° Emotional Intelligence includes self-assurance, awareness, impulse- 
control, persistence, zeal, self-motivation and social depth. Spiritual intelligence leads to self- 
actualization which enables individuals to maintain peace and harmony throughout the globe. 

Andrew Seaton (2007),°! writes “Deep Intelligence” opens the way for humanity’s 
transition to a civilization characterised by connectedness, prosperity and cooperation with 
the natural world.” 

In sum, Rabindranath Tagore and Alfred North Whitehead formulated the philosophy of 
creative education, which has been developed and elaborated by several contemporary 
educational theorists during recent years. 
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CHAPTER - VI 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Tagore and Whitehead were two eminent thinkers in the world. 

It has been found by John C. Plott that parallel ideas form an intelligible pattern, and they 
are found to occur on the global scale, down the ages. 

Plott wrote, as follows : 

“All things are more or less ‘alive’, and therefore, not only the merely biological realm, but 

the whole of nature, and therefore the whole of human history, is perceived as operating 

according to ‘laws’ of birth and death, growth and decay. Cultures, nations, movements, 

societies, and civilizations, according to this view, are not exempt from these laws.”! 

According to Plott, the old periodization of the history of ideas in terms of ancient, 
medieval and modern, is unsatisfactory. It is not also satisfactory to categorise thoughts into 
Eastern and Western thoughts. Thoughts of great thinkers are quite often similar, and they can 
be studied together in the global perspective.? 

Hajmie Nakamura, a Japanese thinker, has remarked that several thinkers are guilty of 
what can be characterized as intellectual ‘provincialism’.? In his view, parallel ideas can be 
found in various thinkers, who are separated by distances of space and time. 

Mary-Rose Barral maintains that contemporary thinkers, at least the generalists, should 
study human problems from the global point of view. Barral wrote, as follows : 

“Our age points unmistakably to a future of human cooperation, at the highest level. Men 

are presented with a tremendous choice: either to love and build a new world, or to hate and 

destroy one another, and there are good reasons to think that the balance is ready to swing on 

the side of love.” 

The present work has been undertaken to throw light on the fact that several eminent 
thinkers think alike. Strong affinities can be found in the views of eminent thinkers, particularly, 
if their thoughts relate to human problems on certain vital issues. The present author has selected 
the educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead, because education is a vital issue, which 
concems everybody in the world. It has been shown in this work that striking similarities can 
be found in the educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead. 

Tagore represents an eminent thinker of Indian culture. Whitehead, on the other hand, 
represents an eminent thinker of western culture. Tagore was pre-eminently a poet, who 
recognized the importance of science in contemporary civilization. Whitehead, on the other 
hand, who was pre-eminently a scientist, recognized the importance of values in science-based 
contemporary culture. 

It is rather curious, that although science and art appear to be fundamentally different 
from one another, they are oriented toward similar goals. The affinity between scientifically 
based culture and artistically based culture can be briefly compared below : 
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All scientific concepts and theories are symmetrical, proportionate, including such diverse 
natural objects as atomic systems, crystals, living cells, stellar systems and so on. The natural 
universe, which science studies, is well-ordered, systematic, proportionate, and intimately inter- 
related. On the other hand, all great works of art exhibit symmetry, pro-portionality and balance. 
There is close affinity between the world of science and the world of art forms. 

Thus, although Whitehead was basically a scientist and a mathematician, he had strong 
liking for art forms, particularly, poetry. On the other hand, although Tagore was pre-eminently 
an artist, he recognized the supreme importance of science, in the context of contemporary 
civilization. 

It seems, therefore, culture, which is based on science is complementary to culture which 
is based on art forms. It can be said, on the same ground, that bifurcation of cultures into Oriental 
and Western cultures is an artificial classification. Synthesis between Oriental and Occidental 
cultures is possible. A comparative study of Tagore’s and Whitehead’s theorizations on education 
can throw valuable light on the possibility of integration of two educational! systems. 

Generally speaking, Western civilizations have arrived at the end of rational journey; while, 
on the other hand, developing societies stand at the doorsteps to a new dawn of rationality. 
Thus, Eastern as well as Western cultures pin their faith on the supremacy of intellect, or reason. 
Tagore and Whitehead have recognized the supreme importance of reason, while they theorised 
on education. They both realized that a consistent theory of education cannot have irrational 
ideas in it. 

Tagore and Whitehead recognized that integration of Eastern and Western culture is 
possible, if Oriental and Occidental people pin their faith on reasons. Reason in individuals 
do not separate them; rather, it unites them. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead lay stress on cultivation of values through educative process. 
In their view, life is search for values; and successful life is attainment of values. Values cannot 
be understood through scientific analysis and logical reasoning, but rather, through intuitive 
comprehension. Both Tagore and Whitehead maintain that intrinsic values can be grasped 
through intuitive comprehension. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead recognize the fundamental importance of science and values 
in any educational programme from primary education to rigorous research of the highest 
academic level. Both pin their faith on empirical truth, which is obtained through scientific 
research. Yet, both of them recognize the supreme importance of intrinsic and eternal values, 
which have been sustaining human existence for centuries. Zest for life, creative upsurge, love, 
happiness, and peace are some of the perennial values, which humans all over the world have 
been cherishing from the very dawn of civilization. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead recognize the importance of facts and values in any civilized 
society. In their view, empirical science gives us knowledge of facts; axiology (value theory) 
gives us knowledge of values. An effective system of education integrates scientific facts with 
values. Humans deal with actualities in life with the aid of scientifically established truths (i.e. 
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tested facts), and ideals in human existence through moral vision, aesthetic refinement, and 
religious intuition (i.e. goodness, beauty and truth). 

Both Tagore and Whitehead recognize that although humans live and move about inthe | 
actual world, which are full of difficulties and hopes, they have a strong urge to transcend 
the hard actualities of life through passionate love for humanity, which enable them to maintain 
lasting peace on the global scale and communion with God through religious intuition. 

We can note striking similarities between social philosophies in the Bhagvadgita and 
Plato’s Republic. We can also note striking similarities between educational philosophies of 
Tagore and Whitehead. We find affinities in their viewpoints because both are humanists, 
idealists and perfectionists. 

A brief resume of the parallel ideas in Tagore and Whitehead are given below : 


6.1 Idealistic Overtones in Tagore’s and Whitehead’s Ideas on Education 


Both Tagore and Whitehead were idealists. Both of them believed in the existence of God. 
Nevertheless, unlike absolute idealists, they believed in the reality of the world, human 
personality, and social systems. Both of them believed in the psychic aspects in human 
personality and social systems. They can be regarded as exponents of idealism, because they 
recognized the psychic aspect in all phenomena of nature. 


(a) Idealistic Overtones in Tagore’s Educational Ideas 
Tagore Wrote : 


“Brahman is boundless in its superfluity, which inevitably finds its expression in the eternal 
world process. Here we have the doctrine of the genesis of creation, and therefore, the origin 
of art.” 


Brahman creates the universe due to its exuberance of bliss. In the same way, humans 
self-actualize themselves to give expression to their creative ecstasy. They experience aesthetic 
joy through their creative expressions. 

The function of education, in Tagore’s view, is to arouse the creative potentiality in an 
individual. An ordinary person has the potentiality of getting transformed into a creative person 
through the process of education. 

The function of education is to evoke the best in any person. Education stimulates an 
individual to approximate an ideal, which he sets before himself. It leads him towards perfection. 

According to Tagore, the atmosphere, which an educational institution should create should 
be congenial, and stimulate creative response in learners. The aim of educational practice should 
be neither ascetic nor revivalistic, but rather, integrative. The Indian conception of tapovana 
(a forest school where individual learns through self-discipline) represents an ideal atmosphere 
where young learners can receive genuine education. Tagore wrote : 


“The inmates of tapovana were seekers of truth, for the sake of which they lived in an 
atmosphere of purity, but not of puritanism; of the simple life, but not life of self-mortification. 
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They did not advocate celibacy, and they had constant intercommunication with other people 

who had to live the life of worldly interest.” 

Tagore himself had a rich and complete personality. He maintained that everybody must 
have complete and perfect personality through inheritance of cultural values and education. 
He wrote : 

“I tried to create an atmosphere in my institution, giving it the principal place in our programme 

of teaching. In educational organizations our reasoning faculties have to be nourished in order 

to allow our mind its freedom in the world of truth, our imagination for the world which 

belongs to art, and our sympathy for the world of human relationship.”’ 


A suitable educational atmosphere deepens moral insight, aesthetic taste, and sound 
judgement in young learners. It makes the behaviour pattern of learners refined and 
sophisticated. Tagore wrote : 

“The phase of civilization with which we were familiar in India has been called by Manu 

sadachar (good conduct), that is the conduct prescribed by the tradition of the race.”® 

Tagore believed that divinity in human personality can be aroused through education of 
an appropriate form. He tried to give a concrete shape to his poetic vision of a congenial 
educational institution through the establishment of Visva-Bharati of Santiniketan. Sarkar wrote: 


“Tagore himself described Santiniketan as his tangible poem’, as the’ boat that carried the 
best cargo of his life.”? 


According to Tagore, authentic education bridges the gap between the ordinary person 
and the divine being. It functions in providing to humans about the meaning of human existence 
and the world. Sarkar wrote : 

“Education, according to Tagore, is the all-round growth and development of the individual in 

harmony with the Universal, Supreme Person who has in himself the various levels or planes 

of consciousness and experience corresponding to man’s physical self, life, mind and soul.” 10 

In brief, the function of education, according to Tagore, is to give authentic knowledge 
(vidya), and not merely information and scientific interpretation of the data gained through 
research. It aims at bridging the gap between knowledge of mundane facts, and the 
transempirical reality. 

Tagore’s theory of education is an elaboration of the Upanishadic ideal of education. 
“According to the Upanishads, a student should go to a teacher to gain insight about the absolute 
truth. Tagore pinned his faith on the Upanishadic wisdom. Sarkar wrote : 

“The ultimate aim of education, according to Tagore, is not only growth, but a new birth, 

an evolutionary forward movement, a progressive identification with a vaster life, a universal 

self. Here also, it is essential for the pupil to have faith in the existence of something vaster 

outside his ego, of a higher and wider reality.” !! 

In summary, Tagore’s ideas on education amply reflect idealistic tone of the Indian spiritual 
tradition. Education in his view, 1s not merely necessary for cultural behaviour on the mundane 
plane, but it is a sort of preparation for having glimpse of the ultimate reality. 
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(b) Idealistic Overtone in Whitehead’s Educational Ideas 


Whitehead’s world-view is known as ‘organic philosophy’, because he maintains that all things 
are interrelated systematically as in a living organism. Nevertheless, idealistic tendencies can 
be found in Whitehead’s philosophy. 

Whitehead believed in the existence of God. Moreover, mental aspect is invariably present 
in all entities m the universe. All persons are engaged in creative advance, like all phenomena 
of nature. Whitehead wrote : 


“The individual fact is a creature and creativity is the ultimate behind all forms.” !? 


Creativity is the ultimate principle at the core of everything, and every person. Newness 
emerges as the principle of creativity steers things, and persons to activity. Whitehead wrote : 


“Creativity is the principle of novelty.” 13 


There is order, harmony and system in all aspects of nature due to the creative advance 
of the divine principle at the core of nature. Whitehead wrote : 


“The immanence of God gives reason for the belief that pure chaos is impossible.” 14 


According to Whitehead, God, humans and the world are very closely related. They 
constitute the organic reality. Whitehead wrote : 

“What is done in the world is transformed into a reality in heaven, and reality in heaven 

passes back into the world. By reason of this reciprocal relation, the love in the world passes 

into love in heaven, and floods back again into the world. In this sense, God is the great 

companion, the fellow-sufferer who understands.”!> 

Whitehead maintained that there is incessant creative advance in nature because it 
symbolizes divine plan. Human civilization, in his view, develops in conformity with rhythmic 
creative advance in nature. Creative imagination in humans plays an important part in the 
development of civilization. 

According to Whitehead, the most important constituents of civilization are truth, beauty, 
art, adventure and peace. Every civilized person should have these qualities in his personality. 
Every civilized society also should have these characteristics. Johnson wrote : 

“The ideals of civilization - truth, beauty, adventure, peace are eternal objects, part of the 

enduring structure of the universe, made available by God for the use of those actual entities 

which propose to use them and are capable of translating these potentialities into actuality.” 16 

In Whitehead’s view, civilization has moral and aesthetic aspects. It provides an atmosphere 
where individuals can develop their personalities, and progress towards the ideal of perfection. 
Millard wrote : 

“Civilization might be said to be the intrinsic value of the harmonization and coalescence 

of all types of values including peace which presupposes civilization itself.”!7 


Whitehead maintained that civilization has the characteristics of perfection, excellence and 
aesthetic order. He wrote : ) 


“The highest work of art is civilization itself.” 18 
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According to Whitehead, civilization and education develop side by side. They are 
intimately interrelated. The development of civilization implies development in education of 
its members. Likewise, academic advancement of the members of a society usually leads to 
the development of civilization. Whitehead wrote : 

“Education is the guidance of the individual towards a comprehensive of the art of life...This 

completeness of achievement involves an artistic sense; subordinating to the lower to the higher 

possibilities of individual personality...Each individual embodies the adventure of existence. 

The art of life is the guidance of that adventure.”!9 

In brief, according to Whitehead, educative process, development of civilization, and divine 
plan are intimately interrelated. Dunkel aptly wrote about Whitehead’s position thus: 

“In sum, the rhythmic surge of creativity, which is the motive power of the universe, is the 

ultimate source of educational growth, and the formal processes of education are one complex 


means by which the creative advance into novelty is, in the case of mankind, rendered more 
efficient and more fruitful.”2° 


In summary, idealistic overtones are quite conspicuous in the world-views of Tagore and 
Whitehead. Both Tagore and Whitehead gave integrated world hypotheses, in which theories 
of civilization, society and education are systematically interrelated. They present holistic 
theories of human existence, society and education. 


6.2 Function of Education for the Qualitative Improvement of Personality 


Education aims at improvement of the intellectual, moral, aesthetic and behavioural 
improvement of personality. An educated person is culturally refined person. He is disciplined, 
efficient, and skillful. He has constant urge to improve the personality through learning new 
concepts and tasks. 

During recent years eminent intellectuals lay stress on the improvement of the quality 
of personality through education. In their opinion, material well-being of individuals is not 
enough for human personality. There must be conceptual development, moral vision, aesthetic 
refinement, and spiritual awareness in individuals. Such all-round improvement in the 
personality of an individual can be characterized as improvement in ‘the quality of life’. 

Improved quality of foods, clothing and shelter alone do not necessarily improve the 
total quality of the personality oftan individual. Development of consciousness is necessary 
-for the improvement of the quality of life of an individual. Education improves the quality 
of life of an individual through the ascent of his consciousness from its lower to higher plane. 


(a) Tagore’s Theory of the Function of Education in Improving the Quality of Human 
Personality 
Tagore laid great stress on the improvement of the quality of the personality of an individual 
through education. In fact, his main aim in establishing an educational institution at Santiniketan 
was to improve the total quality of the personality of an individual. 
In Indian cultural tradition stress is laid on the improvement of the quality of whole 
personality of an individual. Tagore elaborated this tradition, and maintained that improved 
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quality of personality refers to improved physical, mental and spiritual aspects in the life of 
an individual. . 

According to Tagore, human beings among all other living beings have the potentiality 
of achieving excellence in all spheres of their lives. They are capable of gaining perfection 
through their incessant creative activities. Tagore wrote : 


“Life is perpetually creative because it contains in itself that surplus, whichever overflows 
in boundaries of the immediate space and time, restlessly pursuing its adventure of expression 
in the varied forms of self-realization.”?! 


According to Tagore, the main function of education is to remove the drawbacks in the 
. personality of an individual, and develop the desirable aspects in his personality. Sankar wrote : 
“Education involves the training and refinement of the senses, the intellect, and other mental 
powers, the qualities and functions of the heart, the imagination, moral and aesthetic judgement 

and spiritual awareness and insight.”22 

Human beings stand at the apex of all forms of living species. They have the unique 
characteristic of transcending their animal propensities, and developing the most covetable 
aspects in their personalities through the process of education and inheritance of cultural values. 


(b) Whitehead’s Theory of the Improvement of the Quality of Human Personality Through 
Education 


According to Whitehead, improved quality of the personality of an individual is the sign of 
his refined culture. An individual can be considered as cultured, if he has characteristics of 
truthfulness, love of beauty and art, adventurousness, and preference of peace. These 
characteristics should be found in all persons of a civilized society, and not merely in a small 
group of people. 

Whitehead has used the terms ‘culture’ and ‘civilization’ in the same sense. In his view, 
a society can be evaluated as civilized keeping in view the extent to which its members have 
been able to cultivate these desirable characteristics. 


6.3 The Function of Education in Preserving Ecological Harmony 

Both Tagore and Whitehead strongly recommended to preserve the ecological harmony. Ecology 
is the study of organism in reciprocal relationship with the environment. Both Tagore and 
Whitehead found that there is pre-established rhythm, harmony and symmetry and balance in 
the universe. All the processes in this universe are cyclic in nature. But with the scientific 
and technological development on this earth, this balance is being disturbed. People are 
becoming highly concerned over this fact. Both Tagore and Whitehead long back suggested 
that we must have reverence for the world and the environment surrounding it. 

Both of them emphatically said that it is harmful to disturb the natural harmony. 


(a) Tagore’s view on Preservation of Ecological Harmony 
Rabindranath Tagore was deeply influenced by Vedic conception of cosmic harmony. He 
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recommended that education must enlighten people to preserve the harmony of the universe. 
Humayun Kabir wrote : 


“Tagore believed that education must develop the personality of the child in the context of 
nature and allow the child to develop in tune with it. He wanted to allow the child to imbibe 
the beauties of nature, to allow the expanse of the sky...; so that gradually these things become 
a part of his being, and there was harmony in his inner nature as there is harmony in the 
world outside. Tagore knew that there are clashes and conflicts in the world outside but he 
also knew that these-clashes and conflicts are always finally overcome, and there is a larger 
harmony in which the smaller clashes and conflicts always find their place.”* 


For Tagore nature is God’s supreme art.24 When a child is educated in tune with nature, 
there is happy, healthy, harmonious and integrated development of his personality. All his innate 
potentialities are nurtured and stimulated in the midst of nature. The inner harmony of nature 
creates inner harmony in a child’s mind, and he becomes one with the divine, which pervades 
the universe. 


Tagore maintained that child should be given freedom to remain in close contact with 
sand, air, water, sunlight, so that he develops sympathy for the natural environment and his 
personality also grows naturally. Education becomes effective and fruitful if it is able to create 
environmental awareness among the students. Education must create sensitiveness to nature. 

A child feels delighted when he is educated in the midst of the bounty of nature. Human 
being, for Tagore is the child of nature, he has evolved out of nature. Tagore wrote : 

“I believe that children be surrounded with the things of Nature which have their own 

educational value. Their minds should be allowed to stumble on and be surprised at everything 

that happens in the life of to-day. The new tomorrow will stimulate their attention with new 

facts of life. This is the best method for the child. But what happens in school is that, every 

day, at the same hour, the same book is brought and poured out for him. His attention is 

never hit by the chance surprised, which comes from learning from Nature.”2> 


Tagore said that students should be able to appreciate beauty in nature. Mind of an 
individual becomes pure through deep aesthetic sense, which a child cultivates by perceiving 
nature. For Tagore environment of the school must be open, free, joyous, abundant and 
spontaneous. He criticized the artificial environment, which creates a barrier between a child 
and nature. He found that artificiality in education is responsible for making school “an 
educational factory—lifeless, colourless, dissociated from the context of the universe, within 
bare white-walls staring like eye-balls of the dead.”26 

In a natural surrounding the curiosity of a child is aroused, intellect is sharpened, aesthetic 
taste is refined, and consciousness is expanded. Nature has direct appeal to the senses of a 
child. Tagore wrote : 

“Children with the freshness of their senses come directly to the intimacy of this world. This 

is the first great gift they have. They must accept it naked and simple and must never again 

lose their power of immediate communication with it. For our perfection we have to be vitally 

savage and mentally civilized; we should have the gift to be natural with nature and human 

with human society.”27 
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Tagore, thus, maintained that it is the function of education to establish an equilibrium 
of the ‘natural’ and ‘civilized’ forces in human beings, so that besides communion with nature, 
communion with the entire universe, including communion of man with man is established. 

The beautiful sights, sweet sounds, soft touches of the universe are to be enjoyed to the 
full. Education in the midst of this natural surrounding full of beauty develops intimacy with 
the nature and the power of communication with the entire universe. Nature leads to expansion 
of consciousness, which enables an individual to perceive the world as a whole and develop 
sympathy for it. Sunil Chandra Sarkar observed: 

“Tagore shared a deep feeling for nature with Rousseau and Froebel but easily excelled them 


in the profundity of his communion with nature and his understanding of the educational 
implications of such communion. ”?8 


Tagore maintained that human beings have come to this world to accept it, and not merely 
to know it. They must have comfortable dwelling in the midst of the bounty of nature, and 
have soft corner and sympathy for it. Individuals must have direct and joyful contact with 
nature for their harmonious growth. They must have feelings and sentiments to preserve its 
harmony. S.P. Chaube observed: 

“Tagore’s naturalism stands for love and harmony with all that exists in nature. Therefore 

his naturalism is different from that of Rousseau. His naturalism stands for a kinship with 

the world. To him ‘when a man does not realise his kinship with the world, he lives in a 

prison-house whose walls are alien to him.’ The city-life will not develop this kinship in the 

child. Therefore, the child’s education should be carried on in natural surroundings.”?? 


(b) Whitehead’s View on Preservation of Ecological Harmony 
Whitehead found that the entire cosmos is rhythmic, cyclic and periodic. He said : 


“There is a rhythm of process whereby creation produces natural pulsation, each pulsation 
forming a natural unit of historic fact.”30 


Whitehead believed that the natural balance in the universe remains for ever even if there 
are changes and developments in the world. 

Ruth Nanda Aushen has pointed out that Whitehead’s writings have “not only their striking 
significance for the basic concern of our epoch—the multidimensionality of unity—but also, 
and as importantly, to demonstrate again his unique position in modern thought, a position 
which may be said to constitute the very organic structure of this thought, in spite of its apparent 
adumbration by mechanism, empiricism and linguistic analysis. For Whitehead represents that 
enlargement of consciousness which defines the new cosmology, no longer the geo-or 
anthropocentric world of the Greeks or the medieval philosophers nor the centreless cosmos 
of modem astrophysics and the mechanical and causal pattern of nature found in some of the 
less cogent aspects of contemporary thought.” 3! 


MI. The Function of Education for Promotion of Humanistic Aim 
Both Tagore and Whitehead were exponents of humanism. Both of them believed that human 
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personality has great value in growing human civilization. Both of them were critics of the 
dehumanizing effects of modern technology on human personality. 


(a) Humanistic Ideal of Tagore 


Tagore was influenced by the Bhakti movement of Bengal Vaishnavism. According to 
Vaishnavism human personality has great importance in the world. Everything in the world 
should be evaluated with reference to its significance to human personality. 

In Tagore’s view, every individual has great importance in the world. Even a small child 
who has not yet fully developed his personality has great importance and his tiny personality 
should be developed with great care. He said : 

“I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in man. I would rather look forward to 

the opening of a new chapter in his history, after the cataclysm is over and the atmosphere 


rendered clean with the spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps the dawn will come from this 
horizen, from the East where the sun rises,” 


He believed that decay of civilization is due to neglect of worth of human personality. 
He further said : 


“Humanity is a necessary factor in the perfecting of divine truth.”°3 


Tagore’s religion is humanistic in essence, which is far removed from hedonism as well 
self-abnegation. His religion suggests unity of all life, human and non-human and the joyous 
acceptance of everything, happy and unhappy. He wrote : 

“My religion is the Religion of Man in which the Infinite is defined in humanity. 34 

Tagore’s nationalism describes his humanism applied to India. His nationalism transcends 
the barrier of a nation and merges into internationalism. His Santiniketan is an example of 
his humanistic outlook. He said : 

“The school at Santiniketan must become a bond between India and the world. We must find 

a centre of humanistic culture for all the races of the world. The era of narrow nationalism 


is ending and a great world-wide brotherhood is preparing. The fields of Bolpur shall be its 
first inaugural.” 35 


b) Humanistic Ideal of Whitehead 
Whitehead maintained that every individual has infinite potentialities, dignity and worth. He 
believed that civilized order prevails in this world due to the inherent quality of persuasiveness 
in human personality.36 

Whitehead maintained that the goodwill principle of human nature can bring about 
harmony in the world.3” Education of human beings becomes the very pivot of bringing about 
unity in the world. The programme of education, therefore, must be for the whole man, nurtured 
by the cultural heritage of the whole humanity. 

Thus striking affinities are found in the educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead. 

Some differences are, nevertheless, there in the educational philosophies of Tagore. and 
Whitehead. These differences can be briefly stated here, as follows : 
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1. Tagore was pre-eminently a poet; hence, poetic vision predominates in his theory of 
education, Naturally, he gives less importance to scientific realism in his educational 
programme. 

2. Whitehead was fundamentally a scientist, who had formal training in mathematical rigour. 
He, therefore, laid stress on precision in acquiring knowledge. He assigns minor importance 
to poetic fancy in an educational programme. 

3. Tagore was primarily concerned with recent educational problems with special reference 
to Indian culture, and its myriadfold drawbacks. Nonetheless, he recommended that his 
novel theory of education must have its moorings in its past cultural heritage. He also had 
awareness of futurological problems of humankind. 


4. Whitehead was a profound scholar, with formal training in sciences and mathematics. He 
was an original thinker in the field of mathematics, and He recognized the supreme 
importance of mathematical rigour in the domain of empirical knowledge. He was a 
futurologist, and he could anticipate the future state of humans in the twenty-first century. 
He was, therefore, able to recommend a sound policy of education so that humans can 
march unfalteringly toward supermanhood in future. 


CONCLUSION AND OVERVIEW 


Ideas on education enunciated by Tagore and Whitehead have relevance even in the context 
of contemporary civilization, mainly because they recognized that the main function of 
education is to nurture and unleash creative upsurge in young learners. Social psychologists, 
anthropologists and culturologists have found it through rigorous empirical research that creative 
potentiality is there in every individual, and that the infinite reservoir of creative upsurge can 
be unleashed through education. 

Function of education is neither to make individuals well-informed persons, nor pedants; 
but rather, to make them creators of new knowledge. It is the main purpose of educated persons 
to advance knowledge through creation of new concepts, hypotheses, theories, and 
methodologies. 

Tagore and Whitehead are very modern in their view points in enunciating the thesis that 
creative enterprise is the main aim of education. Several psychologists, social scientists, and 
culturologists have been profoundly influenced by Tagore’s and Whitehead’s thesis that the 
supreme function of education is to unfold creative potentialities in young individuals. 

It is now considered to be an irrefutable truth that creativity is analogous to an 
unfathomable reservoir, which cannot be exhausted through creative upsurge. Knowledge- 
explosion during recent years is the expression of intellectuals throughout the world. It is also 
recognized by intellectuals that there is likelihood of further acceleration in the development 
of knowledge, in future. ' 

There will be no use of obsolete, empirically unconfirmed, and stale knowledge in future. 
Such out-of-date and useless knowledge will find no place in the syllabi of academic curriculum 
of educational institutions, in advanced societies, in future. As a result, both teachers and 
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students are expected to be academically extremely alert so that they are conversant only with 
latest knowledge. 

Whitehead was extremely critical of imparting stale knowledge to students. His point of 
view is absolutely correct in the context of recent developments in the domain of knowledge. 
Recent educational programme has heavy demand upon both teachers and students. Scholars 
in developed societies have become intensely conscious of extremely demanding nature of 
rapidly advancing knowledge. Scholars in developing societies, who fail to realize the serious 
academic responsibilities of teachers and students, are expected to be rejected among serious 
scholars of the world. | 

Whitehead’s theory of education has proved to be prophetic in so far as he has decried 
the utter uselessness of stale knowledge in any educational curriculum. The profundity of 
Whitehead’s ideas on education is expected to be further appreciated in future, when rigorous 
research activities are-carried on all fields of empirical knowledge with great enthusiasm. 

So far as the issue of staleness of knowledge is concerned Whitehead’s theory of education 
is quite relavant. Whitehead had full comprehension about the spirit of rapidly growing 
knowledge, and its relevance in the contemporary system of education. 

Whitehead laid stress on vital issue of precision in empirical knowledge. In his view, 
empirical knowledge advances from less precision to more precision due to innovation of 
sophisticated instruments of observation and measurement. He caught the spirit of contemporary 
education, which lays stress on ever-increasing precision. On this point too, Whitehead’s theory 
of education is relevant in the contemporary context. 

There ts great similarity in the educational ideas of Tagore and Whitehead, when they 
emphatically asserted that imagination plays a very important part in acquiring and innovating 
new knowledge. During recent years several psychologists have confirmed it through empirical 
research that imagination plays a vital role in creative innovations of an individual. Even in 
theory-construction in the field of science imagination plays an important part. 

Tagore as well as Whitehead aptly recommended that young learners should be treated 
with sympathy and care so that their creative imagination is nurtured and stimulated. It has 
been very recently empirically confirmed by psychologists like Taylor, Barron, Mackinnon, 
Gowen and others that tmagination plays a vital role in creativity. It has been recently found 
that development of imagination constitutes a new dimension of educative process. 

Both Tagore and Whitehead were fully justified in stating that freedom constitutes an 
essential aspect of educative process. They aptly maintained that discipline should be self- 
imposed by students, rather, than imposed by teachers. It is now recognized by scholars all 
over the world that academic freedom is of vital importance for the development of research. 

. Tagore’s theory of education has relevance so far as Indian social situation is concerned. 
He is justified in maintaining that the function of education consists in bridging the gap between 
the rich and the poor, and making rural folks more well-informed. 


Tagore’s theory of education has, however, lost its relevance in the context of contemporary 
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civilization. Students cannot any longer spend long period in the midst of nature to gain 
experience from it, as Tagore has suggested. 

Knowledge is developing at a very fast rate in the contemporary period. It has also grown 
extremely complex, and it is quite difficult to comprehend. Students have to struggle very hard, 
and spend long hours to fully grasp and comprehend contemporary sophisticated knowledge. 

Contemporary education has become highly demanding on both teachers and students. 
Both teachers and students must be initiated into the spirit of academic rigour in educational 
institutions. 

Whitehead’s theory of education has anticipated the shape of events, which are likely to 
occur in future. In his view, the nature of human personality and the structure of social system 
are likely to undergo profound changes under the powerful impact of highly sophisticated 
contemporary system of education. In the past, human personality and structure of social systems 
underwent changes due to diffusion of knowledge through education. It was due to diffusion 
of knowledge that human beings have been able to discard infanticide, duels, slavery, 
cannibalism, and so on. Human beings have become more liberal, rational, and cosmopolitan 
in their outlook than hitherto. In future, personality and social changes are expected to be rapid. 
Many contemporary psychologists are of the view that persons with high intelligence-quotient 
may become intellectual giants due to their constant interaction with highly complex 
technological civilization. 

Whitehead’s futurological anticipations have already proved to be true in the context of 
recent trends in civilization. Researches in the fields of space technology, astrophysics, 
biological engineering, transplant surgery, cultural engineering and so on have already thrown 
new light on different phenomena of nature, human physiology, social systems, and so on. 

Human kind is on the point of entering into the next phase of civilization, which may 
be called ‘super-civilization’ or ‘post-civilization’. The cultural pattern of super-civilization is 
expected to be radically different from the civilization of the present time. The cultural pattern 
of the future is expected to be intellectually sophisticated, morally refined, artistically elegant, 
and perhaps also spiritually refined. This being the possibility of human culture of the future, 
there must be intellectual preparedness on the part of students to meet the challenges of the 
future. Keeping in view the present structure of education, it should be modified suitably to 
usher into existence the civilization of the future. 

Whitehead has already proved to be prophetic in expounding his ideas on education. His 
Adventures of Ideas and The Aims of Education are masterpieces, in which he had enunciated 
his theory of education, which has futurological significance. 

The greatness of Whitehead’s intellectual leadership in the world has been recognized, 
particularly by Western intellectuals. Whitehead was one of the greatest synoptic harmonizers 
of scientific concepts and eternal values, in his theories of education and civilization. The 
supreme importance of Whitehead’s theory of education can be fully grasped as the twenty- 
first century advances with great promise for the well-being of the entire humankind. In this 
sense, the present study has great relevance in the context of contemporary civilization. 
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According to Tidd, Bessant and Pavitt (2005)°° there are four important types of 
innovations—Product Innovation, Process Innovation, Positioning Innovation and Paradigm 
Innovation. Torrance and Bruner defined creativity as a mental process. Stein and Havin ghurst 
speak of creativity as embedded in the product. Positioning innovation suggests for a newer 
approach to an existing product by repositioning the perception of that product. Paradigm 
innovation implies the changes incorporated in strategies and approaches. Torrance (1966)? 
has found through empirical research that certain deliberate methods for evoking talents in 
children can facilitate both creative functioning and creative development. According to Ajit 
Kumar Sinha (1987),*° the creative and the appreciative activities of the members of a social 
system are guided by the telic principle. Creativity 1s the supreme end of the educative process. 

Creativity is a precious human quality, which has to be nurtured and developed in 
educational institutions. The progress and development of a nation is directly proportional to 
its creative output which was emphasized by both Tagore and Whitehead. 

The Millennium Development Goals were adopted by world leaders in the year 2000 and 
set to be achieved by 2015, tailored by each country to suit specific development needs. They 
include goals to solve the problem of poverty, hunger, maternal and child mortality, disease, 
inadequate shelter, gender inequality, environmental degradation and global partnership for 
development. They provide a framework for the entire international community to work together 
towards a common end making sure that human development reaches everyone and everywhere. 
Tagore too felt that for the development of a nation, everyone need to be equally treated— 
the rural and the urban, the rich and the poor. He introdued alternative enducation for the rural 
people and was confident that the oppressed people will triumph one day. He tried to instil 
tremendous self-confidence, self-respect and self-determination among people so that they are 
able to oppose injustice and insult. 


In the report of the International Commission on Education for the twenty-first century, 
‘Learning : the treasure within’ (1996),*! The Chairman of the Commission Mr. Jacques Delors 
wrote, “In confronting the many challenges that the future holds in store, humankind sees in 
education an indispensable asset in its attempt to attain the ideal of peace, freedom and social 
justice. Both Tagore and Whitehead were of the opinion that education enables an individual to 
maintain peace throughout the globe. 

The four pillers of Delors Commission Report are : Learning to know, Learning to do, 
Learning to be and Learning to live together. All the four aspects were emphasized by Tagore 
and Whitehead long back. 

In the present century, there is paradigm shift in curriculum development from subject 
Specific to generic skill criterion. Karseth and Sivesind (2010),42 Bolstad and Gilbert (2009),*? 
observed that ‘knowledge promotion curriculum’ have been implemented in various parts of 
the world. Muller (2009)*4 emphasized ‘soft skills’ as ‘thinking skills’, ‘learring to learn’ and 
‘learning to work with others’ in the ‘new modular curricula’. Both Tagore and Whitehead 
hinted about the concept of ‘transactional curriculum’ in place of ‘transmission curriculum’. 
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In ‘transactional curriculum’ the learners are actively involved in learning and are thus able 
to construct their own understanding. 

In the changing scenario, the teacher is no longer ‘a sage on the stage’ but a ‘guide 
by the side’ of the learner, who is expected to create enivornment to facilitate learning and 
enable them to construct their own ideas. 

Supe (1987)* believes that there is a need for extension programme to interpret new 
knowledge, experience or skill for the common people who are directly related with the 
production of activities. It has a direct relation with the growth and development of the country 
as a whole. Through the dimension of teaching, knowledge is transmitted and through the 
dimension of research, knowledge is created, through the dimension of extension, knowledge 
is applied for sharing real life experiences to move the ‘knowledge-cycle’ forward. Whitehead 
emphasized gerenation of knowledge through research. Tagore had the insight of today's ‘third 
dimension’ in education i.e. the dimension of extension. According to Tagore, education is life, 
the objectives of education are objectives of life and curriculum includes the entire life process. 

Tagore was an idealist, humanist, naturalist and pragmatist. His ideas about curriculum 
and its relation to the social needs got its manifestation in Rural Reconstruction Programme 
at Sreeniketan through socially useful productive activities. Through continuous research and 
innovation, Tagore suggested various methods of reconstruction of village environment. Thus 
he anticipated the idea of ‘Walk the Talk’ not merely ‘Talk the Talk’. 

Ivan Illich recommended out of school education in his ‘De-Schooling Society’. The dull, 
dry, deary expensive school has been challenged today by John Holt, Paul Goodman, and Charles 
Silberman. Tagore spoke of the existing school as being “education factory, lifeless, colourless, 
dissociated from the context of the universe, within the bare white walls staring like eyeballs 
of the dead.” Tagore maintained that education never means attainment of some degrees, 
diplomas and getting a job. Santiniketan in fact is an ‘organism’, not an organisation. 

Tagore’s educational practices were continuously evolving. His ‘Experimental Model’ 
integrated ‘local knowledge’ and ‘global scientific knowledge’. His model of education is the 
result of continuous experiment, which is infact the ‘creative model’ which includes observation, 
experience, analysis, reflection, generalization, articulation—communication, action, evaluation, 
feedback, re-formulation, re-statement, re-feedback, re-application and re-implementation of 
novel and unique ideas. Thus Tagore’s models evolves spirally. 

Tagore’s ‘Educational Model’ and Whitehead’s ‘Stages of Education’ suggest that the 
intellectual and spiritual ability of an individual do not revolve in a circle but evolve by the side 
of a parabola. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Alfred North Whithehead re-visited implies that educational 
institutions to be re-structured, curriculum re-adjusted, parameters of education re-shuffled, 
objectives of teaching re-modelled, method of teaching re-thought, role of teachers re- 
considered, facts re-newed, potentialities of individuals re-discovered, values re-standardized, 
concept of freedom re-established and above all humanity re-evaluated. 
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This book is a pioneer work which compares 
the educational ideas or Rabindranath Tagore 
and Alfred North Whitehead. There are not 
merely striking affinities between the views 
of Tagore and Whitehead, but their views 
have great relevance in the contemporary 
period. Both of them were born in the year 
1861. Both Tagore and Whitehead lived 
ahead of their times. Their educational 
theories anticipated the shape of things to 
come in future. Their theorizations on 
education haye universal significance, 
transcending space and time. The works of 
Tagore were not known to the Western world 
mainly beacause most of his original works 
* were written in Bengali language. 
Whiteheads' works were not widely 
understood by the people of the East because 
his metaphysical works were written in 
obscure and terse language. This book aims at 
comparing the educational theories of Tagore 
and Whitehead in lucid English language for 
the benefit of English knowing people all over 
the world. 
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